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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER, 



BY THE EDITOR 



''An honest tale speeds best^ being plainly told/* 

Shakspeabe. 

How I became possessed of the annexed tale, 
and why its publication has been so long delayed, 
the following short account will inform the 
reader. 

It was so far back as the evening of the great 
Jubilee Festival, held in the Irish metropolis, in 
celebration of the third George having entered 
on the half centenary of his reign, that I took my 
seat in one of the western niail-coaches en route 
for my native town, to which, for obvious reasons, 
I shall give the name of Port-na-Currig^ the same 
by which I find it designated in the narrative ; 
I had just succeeded to my paternal property on 
the decease of my father, and was proceeding to 
take possession. 

The coach, of which I was the sole inside 
occupant, made its way slowly through the dense 
crowds that thronged the streets, the illumina- 
tions having already commenced j the terrified 
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2 FBELIHINABY CHAFTEB. 

horses, each led by an attendant, being at in- 
tervals scared out of their propriety by squibs 
and other fiery missiles flung among them by the 
mischievous urchins that take delight in tor- 
menting the brute creation in every country. 

We at length gained the western suburbs, when 
I heard the guard call out to the coachman, not 
to forget to pull up at the Park-gate, to take up 
the gentleman whose luggage had been sent to 
the office, where we accordingly came to a stop, 
and an individual, wrapped up in a large cloak, 
having handed a small carpet-bag to the driver, 
ascended the step; as he was talking to the 
coachman about the stowage of his luggage, I 
caught a glimpse of his face from the strong glare 
thrown on it by the coach-lamp, and could 
perceive that, though handsome, it was sharp, 
thin, and pale, and from the many wrinkles that 
radiated from the comers of the eyes and mouth, 
indicated advancement in life ; he had otherwise 
the appearance of a gentleman of the old school, 
and spoke in a manner to his rough customer 
that bespoke the designation, so often misapplied, 
which I have accorded him. 

After the door had been closed, and the start- 
ing words of " all right" given, we plunged into 
the dark gloom that lay be&re us, overhanging 
the low grounds through which the Liffey 
rolls. 

Something of a melancholy presentiment passed 
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over my mind, arising from the strong contrast 
the present obscurity presented to the brilliant 
scene I had left behind me, reminding me of 
the dark valley lying beyond life, into which 
sooner or later I must enter, while the oom<> 
panionship of this mysterious-looking fellow- 
traveller called up to my mind the shadow of 
deatib accompanying me. 

I once or twice addressed myself to him, but 
his replies, though perfectly courteous, indicating 
no desire for conversation, I drew my travelling 
cap across my eyes, and reclining against the 
side cushion, imperceptibly fell into a slumber. 

Having gone a considerable distance, as I 
imagined, I was awoke by the sound of a voice 
apparently expressing much agony and suffering, 
which, though at first I had supposed it to come 
from the outside, I could no longer doubt pro- 
ceeded from my fellow-traveller; a feeling of 
delicacy prevented my intruding any observa- 
tions, knowing, whatever was the source of it, 
I could afford him no relief; I accordingly con- 
tinued in my inclined position, not to cause him 
any embarrassment. 

In a short time I heard him distinctly say in 
a low tone, ^^ Lord, let me know mine end, and 
the number of my days, that I may be certified 
how long I have to live.'^ He again repeated, 
^^ Oh, spare me a little before I go hence and be 
no more seen." 

b2 
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I now began to get seriously alarmed lest my 
presentiment should be realized, and instead of 
the shadow, I should in the morning find myself 
Confronted with the substance of death, more 
^especially as in a short time he subsided into 
silence, nor was it till the coach pulled up for 
change of horses, that from the reflection of the 
light from the opposite wall, I saw that he was 
yet in the land of the living, and as little dis- 
posed to sleep as he had been to converse. 

When day began to dawn, I cast a scrutinizing 
glance over at my suffering fellow-traveller, in 
whom I began to take a singular interest, his 
handsome, but melancholy and careworn fea- 
tures exhibiting such resignation to whatever 
malady it was that afflicted him ; he appeared not 
to have slept the whole night, but to be now free 
from all pain. 

I shortly succeeded in engaging him in con- 
versation, when he displayed such a flow of lan^ 
guage and variety of information, at times tinc- 
tured with such a depth of pathos and feeling, 
and at others, enlivened by such a vein of 
humour, both which seemed to alternate in his 
discourse, caused possibly by the pressure and 
remission of some internal pang, whether mental 
or bodily, that I determined, be his destination 
where it might, I would see him to the place of 
it ; and with this view I expressed a hope that 
we should be companions to the end of our 
journey. 
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He then informed me that Port-na-Currig was 
the place it was his utmost desire to reach^ and 
where it was his anxious wish that his last re- 
mains should be deposited. ^'But, sir," con- 
tinued he, "man may propose, 'tis God alone 
who disposes ; so uncertain is my tenure of life, 
that I can never entertain a hope of seeing the 
close of the day I enter on ; I have a disease of 
the heart, which every day and hour is making 
rapid advances; indeed, since I got into this 
carriage I have had such unmistakeable proofs of 
its progress, that I thought I should have 
* shuffled off this mortal coil' before the light of 
another day would have shined on it ; but it has 
pleased the Lord to abate the violence of the 
attack, and give me aaother short respite for 
better preparation." 

When I informed him that our place of 
destination was the same, a gleam of plea- 
sure passed over his face; and when I farther 
told him my name, he seized me by the hand, 
saying that my father was one of his oldest 
friends, having been class fellows at school and 
college; when informed of his death, a gloom 
again came over him. " I have been, sir," said 
he, " many years out of this kingdom from cir-^ 
cumstances that unhappily connected me with 
some of the leaders of the Rebellion, and though 
perfectly free from any participation in that un- 
happy movement, I deemed it advisable to throw 
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up a lacratiye sonroe of revenue I enjoyed in the 
practice of my profession as a physician in 
Dublin, and retire to France; and though en- 
titled to the full privileges of the amnesty to all 
engaged in that affiur, yet I have deemed it also 
advisable to retire from public life, and reside for 
the uncertain residue of my life in company with 
another old friend of mine, the Reverend Charles 
O'Malley, the rector." 

^Alas, sir/' smd I, ^^you are doomed to 
another disappointment ; Mr. Olialley died above 
a year ago." 

^^ Then, indeed," said he, shedding a tear, ^ I 
am left destitute ; his son, I know, married the 
sister of Sir Boderic O'Conor, and by that mar* 
riage came in for his large estates, but I should 
suppose he is not residing at his native place; 
the main object of my journeying there was to 
entrust my old friend with the execution of my 
will, and the disposition of my property, accord* 
in^ to the provisions of it." 

We continued our journey subsequently to 
this conva*sati(Hi, after a short stoppage for 
break&st, till we came within a few miles of the 
town where we were to dine; I had already, 
seeing my poor companion so exhausted, pro* 
posed our sleeping there, and taking on a cbuse 
the next morning; when, in the midst of an 
animated conversation, his tongue began to fidter 
and his words to die away in a whisper, while 
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hk £Eiee exhifaiCed the worldngB of some inward 
qMsmodie attad^; lie would have Miea forwajrd 
had I not upheld him; I got him out at the 
hotel, and helped him into a com£artatile bed, 
haying procured ihe aanstance of an eminent 
physidan of die ndghbooifaood, who, on inspec* 
tion, pronoonoed hk disease to be aneoriam of 
the heart, and diat death, whenever it came, 
would be instantaneous : he continued, however, 
during the night in an undisturbed dose. 

In the momii^, while at breakfast, the land^ 
lady in£3nned me that the gentleman was better, 

his bed, I perceived, from the great alteration in 
his ^satnres, that the last sad change was not 
fiff off. 

^ ^^I have sent for you," said he, with maiiy 
exertions, his speech being at times interrupted 
by long intervals, ^ to devolve on you tiie office 
I intended for ray dqiarted friend. It is on- 

you, it has long beoi buried from the world, but 
when I am gone yon will find it wr itten en a 
slip of paper enclosed in my will, which is in my 
assumed one. Send for a legal person that I 
may annex a codicil, appmnting you my acde 
executor and residuary legatee. 

^ I have, also," continued he, ^ aome tmpub- 
liriied Btiurascripts h»e (taking a pared frdin 
nnder has pillow) whidh I wish yon to pnldifih 
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under my feigned nantie of * Peter Paradox/ 
under which I have heretofore, before going 
abroad, been well known to the literary world." 

" Bless me," cried I, " are you the person who, 
under that name, published those satires on the 
Government of that day, which I have heard my 
father speak of, and which resembled those of 
Junius so much, not only in their style, but in 
the mystery of authorship attached to them." 

^^ Gnie same," said he; ^^and I charge you, as 
a dying man, to let the same mystery continue 
to overhang them after my death ; never let the 
name of the author be known to the world. 

" There is one manuscript," continued he, 
^^ which it is not my wish should be published 
till sixty years from the time the incidents men- 
tioned in it are laid, shall have passed, both 
because it would compromise many who, though 
under fictitious names, are mentioned in it, and 
possibly hurt their feelings, as because an earlier 
publication might give some indication of the 
authorship; it is possible, as you are a young 
man, you may live to that period ; if not, let the 
office devolve on your executors." 

That night he passed away. I had his re« 
mains conveyed on to the place he intended, if 
living, to reach, and had the will there opened 
in the presence of the clerg3nnan and ma^trates 
of the town; no name whatever appeared en- 
closed within it; I searched every book, paper. 
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and other article of his effects, but no trace of 
any name could be found ; I imagine he became 
too feeble to write it, and did not choose to 
disclose it to the legal person who sealed the will. 
His effects I found considerable, chiefly con- 
sisting of cash, deposited at his , banker's in his 
assumed nanie upwards of ten years previous to 
his death, which, with the interest, I received and 
applied to the several public charitable institu- 
tions named in his will. A simple marble slab 
in the parish church, reciting his assumed name 
and extensive charities, records all that is known 
of him ; below which appears the motto, which 
alone reveals all that is known likewise of his 
great prototype : — 

''Stat kovikis vksraJ* 

I made every inquiry in Port-na-Currig rela- 
tive to the intimacy of any stranger with the 
late rector ; no person could give me any infor- 
mation, save that one old man, the clerk of the 
parish, said he clearly recollected a young lad 
accompanying the late rector, when at school 
and college, down to his father's residence at 
Imiiscarra, and spending the vacations with him, 
but he never knew his name. My inquiries also 
in Dublin, and especially in the family men- 
tioned in the last chapter of the manuscript, were 
equally fruitless ; no one could give me any clue 
to his discovery. 

b3 
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The subjoined tale bears on its every page the 
impness of that versatility which appeared in 
the conTersation of its author, in its alternations 
from "grave to gay, from lively to severe,** from 
the dark shadoxini of human life to the lighter 
and more attractive. 

Of the prevailing vices which tainted tl» 
Jawmers and conversation of that day, now 
^PI»ly banished, at least from the surface of 
society, tihe author, either with good taste, or 
mfluenced by a higher principle, has avoided 
giving any specimens ; but of two other leading 
propensities, characteristic of them, which have 
not yet totally disappeared, he has given many. 

The first, in the more matured members of 
the community, was the indulgence in that 
species of oral wit, called punning^ which pre- 
vailed at that time to a great extent, especially 
among the members <^ the Bar — ^Uie Bench itself 
not having been altogetiiier free from its sallies, 
ranking as it does in the lowest grade of the 
faculty of wit. 

The other, among the more javeniie, espe^ 
cially of the army and university, was that 
species of manual wit generally known by the 
name of pmcHcal jokmg^ and was supposed to 
have been derived from the " Cherokee," " Hell- 
fire," " Pinkindindy," and other clubs, which in 
a former age infested the city. 

Providence having been graciously pleased to 
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prolong my life to the period limited for its 
publication, I send it forth to the world, dis- 
claiming alike the imputation of its merits (if 
any), and the responsibility of its faults, which 
are many ; the only part taken by me, beyond 
the editorial, being the having prefixed to its 
chapters some quotations, many from recent 
authors, as a kind of foreshadowing of their 
contents. 

Editob. 



I E R N E. 



CHAPTER I. 

<< Do you know them 9 
"No, sir, their hats are plucked aboat their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks. 

Oh, conspiracy, 
Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most fi»e1 Oh, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage T ' 

JuUua CcBSOfr, 

The evening of a dark December day in the year 
1797 had closed in; there had been in the early 
part of it a heavy fall of snow, but a partial 
thaw^ which had set in towards nightfall, had 
reduced it in all the great thoroughfares to a 
state of half-melted compost, which, mixed up 
as it was with the refuse of the ill-cleansed 
streets, presented an appearance as cheerless to 
the eye, as trudging through it was comfortless 
to the footsteps of those whom business or other 
avocations had induced to leave their firesides 
on that inclement evening* 

A dense fog had also settled down over the 
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city, not inaptly representing the spirit of evil, 
which might then be brooding over the dark 
councils which were being held in the remote 
and obscure courts and alleys of the older part 
of itr-the Insurrection Act being then in force, 
and the people warned, save those who had 
warrants from the police and other authorities, 
to keep within doors after the hour of nine. 

The scanty supply of dismal-looking lamps, 
suspended from their dingy wooden posts along 
the kerbs of the flagways, peering through the 
gloom, more like corpse lights indicating the 
repositories of the dead, than guides to the 
living, served to throw a sicUy light upon the 
heavy flakes of snow which, floating on the 
dense and murky atmosphere, continued to 
descend slowly on the sloppy mass below. 

These dbcouraging ^circumstances notwith- 
standing, had not prevented an assemblage of 
persons of the lower order, and larger than on 
ordinary occasions, from collecting in front of 
the Post Office in College Gre^i, to witness the 
despatch of the night mails — which had, as 
usual, been drawn up in its area to receive their 
heavy leathern bags. 

The mass of pe(^le, as they stood partly 
obscured and partly brought out into strong 
relief by the ^are of the coach lamps, the 
flaky element descendBng on them in large 
feathery shreds, presented a strange and motley 
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aj^esrance; it was especiaQy remarked that 
there was no disposition among them to that 
noisy gaiety which u&nalty characterises an 
Irish assemblage of the lower class; a com* 
parative silence prevailed, interropted only by 
the banging-to of a coach door, when a late 
passenger took his seat, ot by the slappmg down 
of the mail boots wli^n their heavy fieights had 
been flmig into them. 

The crowd stood in small groups of not more 
than three or fonr persons, whispering together, 
and occasionally looking round to guard against 
any ofSicious listener, who might be eaves«drop- 
ping near; while a number of, to them, sus- 
picious-looking persons better apparelled and 
retaining ^be consequential appearance peculiar 
to the detective in plain clothes, loitered about 
each of the vehicles, narrowly scrutinizing its 
inmates. 

It was evident something more than ordinary 
was expected, whidi was confirmed by a troc^ 
of heavy dragoons with drawn sabres, from the 
direction of the Castle-yard, approaching in their 
largescariet cloidbi and codced hats; the forage 
for <lieir horses, coiled up in large circular 
bundles, and hanging from their flanks, indi- 
cating the preparation for a distant escort. 
According as the doubled mail guards deposited 
a quantity of brass barrelled pistols and blun- 
derbusses in idle armouries behind, and took 
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their seats, a file of dragoons drew up at either 
side of each vehicle, when they set off in rapid 
succession — many among the crowd predicting, 
that if they returned at all, it would be even at 
a quicker pace than they set out at; it havings 
in fact, been mooted through the city, and made 
known to the authorities, through the agency of 
their informers, that a general stoppage of the 
maUs that night within twenty miles of the city, 
was to be the signal of a simultaneous insur- 
rection having taken place through all parts of 
the kingdom. 

When the last of them had disappeared, the 
crowd began slowly to disperse, each person 
being anxious to be within doors before the pre- 
scribed hour, when the patrols of yeomanry and 
militia commenced traversing the streets, and 
taking into custody all not privileged to be 
abroad ; and in a short time a deep silence pre- 
vailed, interrupted only by the putting up of a 
shutter, or the slamming of a distant hall door, 
as the inmate retired behind it. 

There was one person, however, who still 
continued to loiter backward and forward before 
the Post Office entrance, occasionally casting in 
an anxious look, to ascertain the progress of 
time from the clock within, the hands of which 
indicated that he had but half-an-hour for the 
execution of any purpose he might have in view. 

He was a low-sized, square-built man, of 
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great apparent strength, habited in a large out^t 
side coat, the collar of which was buttoned acros9 
bis mouth, and hid the lower part of his face, 
while the broad leaf of a shallow-crowned hat 
drawn down over his eyes hid the upper. 

He had continued for some time thus pacing 
up and down, as if in the expectation of meeting 
some one, the ringing sound of his heavy walking- 
stick, whenever through the snow it struck the 
pavement, giving note. that in case of emergency 
it might be converted into a formidable weapon 
of d^nce, when another person muffled up L a 
large cloak, which he held up from within, so as 
completely to screen his face from observation, 
hastily passed him, and returning again in a few 
minutes, stopped be&re him, and said in a low 
tone — 

" Pray, what's the time?" 

" Time," replied the first comer, " for all 
good men and true to be up and doing." 

" What?" replied the stranger. 

" What every man that wishes to be free must 
do himself — ^lend a helping hand to break the 
3Pule of the Sassenach tjo-ant." 

"Have you," said the former person, "the 
sign and pass-word?" 

" i have," replied the other. 

" Give them," said the stranger. 

The former person then whispered in his ear 
the word " Fitz-Edward^^^ which was responded 
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to ; then putting the two forefingers of the right 
hand across the back of the left, he received in 
return the same sigd reversed on the palm of the 
other's. 

"Peter MTinn, I presume?'' said the 
stranger. 

"The same," repEed he; "and you, I sup- 
pose, are " 

" A secret agent of the Executive Com- 
mittee," replied the other; "more you are not 
permitted at present to know." 

" What warrant have I," asked MTinn, 
" that in delivering to you the despatches I have 
received for the Directory, I am handing them 
to the right person?' 

" Exclusive of the directions you have already 
received," replied he, "to meet me here and 
deliver them, the best warrant I can give you on 
putting them into my hand istogive you this 
packet, sealed with the Gommitt^'s private seal, 
containing bank-notes to the amount of one 
hundred pounds, which sum you are to be the 
bearer of to the Provincial Committee of Sligo, 
where the French force in aid is expected to 
land ; it is for the purpose of enabling them to 
raise a sufficient force to co-operate with it. 
Further funds will be remitted from time to 
time, as they come to hand. We have received 
intimation that arms and equipments for five 
thousand men are being put on board, and that 
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the force which is to follow is to convey as mnch 



more." 



"Enough," replied MTinn; "as I have just 
come firom Rochelle, I can testify to the fiEict. 
These despatches are fix>m Wolfe Tone, and relate 
to the condition and probable time of sailing of 
the expediticm." 

So saying, he produced from the breast-pocket 
of his coat a large seal-skin packet, firom which 
he took a sealed parcel, which he put into the 
stranger's hand, and received in return the other. 

" The Provincial Committee sitting here," con- 
tinued the stranger, " wiU give you further di- 
rections, and provide you with the funds I have 
before alluded to. Here also is a pocket-book 
containing a small sum to defray your own ex- 
penses. When did you arrive?* 

"This morning," replied the other, "by the 
Bel&st maU. I left Rochelle only four days 
ago, and came across in my own small cndft, 
which landed me at my native place, Fannet, 
from whence I made my way over the moun- 
tainous district between that and Belfast, and 
getting in in time for the mail^s departure, took 
my seat outside, and arrived here at six this 
morning." 

** I had," continued the stranger, ^ almost 
despaired of meeting you. I have had certain 
information that your arrival has not only been 
made known to the authorities here, and for 
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some time expected, but that a warrant for your 
arrest has been this day issued from the Provost 
Office. There must be some traitor at the other 
side, who has sent notice of your movements, 
or some person here has recognised you on your 
passage up to town." 

" I scarcely think so," said the other ; " besides 
it being a very dark night, I kept myself pretty 
well concealed, and spoke to no one, save a few 
words to one of the guards, who frequently 
addressed me; but I always cut him short in 
any questions he put to me. I think it impos- 
sible that he could have had any knowledge 
of me." 

" I am not so sure of that," replied the other ; 
^^ it is well known that all those fellows are in 
the pay of the Government, and give a full 
account of all strangers who come up by their 
conveyances. Those fellows on the northern 
roads are all sworn Orangemen. Did you hear 
the name of the guard that spoke to you ?" 

^^ I heard him addressed as M^Loughlin by the 
coachman," said M^Finn* 

^^ Then, depend upon it," said the stranger, 
^^ he is the informer. You must keep concealed 
till sent on your mission, in the execution of 
which you must start off the moment you get 
your instructions, which I expect you will thb 
night. You must now repair to their place of 
sitting. You know where it is." 
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"Perfectly," replied M'Finn, "if it is in 
the same place that they met in wheii I last 
attended them." 

" Have you provided yourself with a dark 
lantern?" said the other. "As you must enter 
the vaults from the old Manor-house in Convent- 
alley, you will find the passage into them very 
intricate. Take care that you secure all the 
passages well after you till you get into the 
underground passage, where they will be looked 
to by other persons. Here is the key of the 
entrance door into the old Manor-house; it 
closes of itself with a spring-lock, which has been 
lately put on it ; but take care and draw the 
bolt and chain across it when in. You will 
scarcely make your way through those dark and 
intricate passages without a light. It was not 
deemed safe to let you be seen near Bond's house, 
or give you admittance by the same way the 
Committee enter, as it being known that a 
warrant is out against you, it was feared you 
might be tracked there." 

" I can find my way pretty well," said 
M'Finn ; " my left eye has the singular power of 
being able to penetrate through the thickest 
darkness — a habit acquired in the smuggling 
pursuits I was brought up to." 

The conspirators had by this time, in their 
progress, passed the lower Castle gate* M'Finn 
remarked that the stranger, whom he had never 
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seen before, managed to keep his face concealed 
from him during the whole of the interview, 
avoiding the lights, and withdrawing into a dark 
court when exchanging packets. 

After some conversation on the state of the 
expedition, they separated; M'Finn to pursue 
his way through the dark and narrow streets that 
led to the place of his destination, and the stranger 
to return by the way he had come. In the act 
of turning about to do so, a man, who had passed 
from the opposite side of the street, suddenly 
directed the light of a lantern, which he todi: 
from under a deep cape falling down below his 
middle, on the stranger's face, but it was effec- 
tually concealed before he could catch a glimpse 
of it, while another darted forward from the same 
quarter, and pursued with a rapid step the person 
he had just separated from. 

^'He is a lost man," muttered the stranger; 
" my information was but too true. 'Tis well 
he has not the despatches, though they could 
make nothing of them even if they had got 
them, being in cipher. Doubtless, he will be 
dogged by that fellow into the old Manor-house 
store." 

He little imagined that at the time the secret 
committee, sitting daily in the Castle-yard, were, 
through an informer in their own body, made 
acquainted with all their devices, types, pass- 
words, signs, and ciphers. 
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Notwithstanding his conviction of the immi- 
nent danger he was in himself, the stranger did 
not hasten his steps. Some unaccountable feel- 
ing of despondency, to which he had before been 
a stranger, seemed to paralyse his movements — 
a hallucination of some kind seemed to lethar* 
gize his senses — ^firom which he was not even 
aroused by the clatter of the horses' hoofs and 
their riders' accoutrements, as a strong body of 
mounted police issued at a quick trot from the 
lower Castle-yard, headed by the individual he 
had encountered. He ran before them on foot, 
and proceeded up Cork Hill in the direction 
M^Finn and his pursuer had taken. 

In fact, the sharp hawk eyes of the myrmidons 
of the Provost Office had been fixed on the con- 
spirators from the moment they met, and though 
the interchange of packets had escaped their 
observation, from the obscurity of the place in 
which it had been effected, yet had they been 
narrowly watched by the officers, who after the 
departure of the mails had disengaged them* 
selves from the crowd, and from behind the 
colonnade of the Parliament- house had witnessed 
the meeting, and had stealthily crept after them 
at the opposite side of the street. 

There rested, as we have said, on the mind of 
the stranger something of a mysterious fore- 
boding of coming evil, such as conscience never 
fails at inten^ls to suggest to those engaged in 
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unlawful pursuits^ as if to deter them firom 
fiirther engagement in them. This apprehension 
is sometimes so strong as to cause a disturbance 
of the great organ of sensation, and through it 
of the minor ones of perception, which either 
betray their functions and represent outward 
things in a distorted manner to the brain, or it 
being disturbed, misrepresents them to the mind. 
The eye, which is in closer communication with 
it, is generally the first to betray its office ; and 
then the other organs, more or less, according 
to the intensity of the disorganization, till the 
whole are drawn into the vortex of delusion. 

Be that as it may, such in a modified state 
was the case with the individual we have 
brought before our readers. He had been from 
his infancy the victim of a deluded imagination 
deceived by a superstition that had been prevalent 
in his family for centuries, seducing him into the 
chimerical supposition that the prevailing ten- 
dency of the country to revolutionary principles, 
sooner or later producing an overthrow of the 
existing order of government, would eventually 
realize this delusion. 

m 

The excitement caused by the late rencontre 
had resuscitated this apprehension in his mind, 
which began to receive impressions from out- 
ward things through a distorted medium. As he 
cast his eye into the gloom, rendered more 
gloomy still by the glimmering lights ranged on 
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either side of the long street that extended 
down before him, an illusion gained on his mind, 
which a conviction of its futility could not 
dispel, that he was taking part in some long 
funeral procession ; the equestrian statue in the 
remote end, seen in a longitudinal position, its 
raised head and shoulders, together with the 
angular points of its pedestal tufted with snow, 
appearing to him as some vast hearse bearing 
the insignia of celibacy above, and the body of 
the defunct beneath, while the long line of 
lamp-posts on either side, partially wreathed 
in the white element, seemed a lengthened train of 
attendants following, he himself bringing up the 
rear ; the deep monotonous tone of the college 
bell, which then began to boom out the summons 
to roll-call, sounding as the knell of the departed ; 
another phase of his disturbed imagination con- 
verting the deception into that of the conveyance 
of his own remains, after the execution of the ex- 
treme sentence of the law, to its last depository* 
Nor was he aroused from his illusion till the sound 
of the heavy tramp, and the appearance of the 
black mass of the patrol, as it proceeded up the 
street towards him, warned him of the imminent 
danger he was in of being arrested with those 
treasonable documents on his person; when, 
plunging down one of the dark courts leading 
into the southern part of the city, he disap« 
peared. 

VOL. I. c 
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CHAPTER 11. 

*' But 866 his faoe is blacky and fall of blood, 
HiB eyeballs further out than when he liyed. 
Staring full and ghastly like a strangled man, 
His hair upreared, his nostrib stretched with struggling^ 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 
And tugged for life— and was by strength subdued.^ 

Shakspeabe. 

Neither yet was the more hardened accomplice of 
the person we have jast parted from free from the 
apprehension of thecominghorrorshewasdestined 
that night to take an active part in ; all through- 
out the interview he had from old associations 
in the smuggling trade, an instinctive impres- 
sion that some human eye, more regarded than 
the divine, was fixed on him ; he had frequently 
looked behind, and more than once fancied that, 
through the dense fog, he saw the outlines of 
figures in pursuit. After separation from his 
superior, that quickness of perception which 
long experience had in similar cases imparted, 
enabled him to catch the sound, however muf- 
fled in the fallen element, of the tread of foot- 
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steps in quick pursuit; this soon amounted to 
certainty, as throwing off his outward garment 
and flinging it over his left shoulder, drawing 
at the same time from its scabbard his only 
weapon of defence, he hastily ran down what 
was then called "Cut-purse-row," as hastily 
pursued by his keen-eyed follower. 

After traversing another dark street, he sud- 
denly turned into, and darted down, an obscure 
alley known then as " Convent-court," from the 
circumstance of a convent of Franciscan Friars 
having formerly occupied the site of the old de- 
lapidated Manor-house, now converted into a 
store, which stood at the remote end of it, to- 
wards which he hurriedly directed his steps, and 
had just time to insert the key into the door and 
open it, when his pui^uer, who had never lost 
sight of him, rushed on him with the impetuosity 
of a hawk darting down on its quarry, and with 
such violence as to precipitate him down the long 
xiark passage in the rear. 

He had barely time to fling away his coat and 
the scabbard which had covered the short sharp 
two-edged dagger concealed within it, and to 
set it at right angles with his brawny chest, when 
the policeman through the opened door, which 
fell to after him, made a plunge down the ob- 
scure passage, in order to seize on his prey before 
he could ensconce himself in any of the secret 
coverts of the old building. 

c2 
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As it had frequently happened in the bygone 
royal sport, that the falcon in darting down on 
its game had been impaled on its long crane bill, 
so it fared with the hapless officer; from the 
violence with which he rushed on his imagined 
victim, he became almost instantaneously trans- 
fixed, in the pitchy darkness which prevailed, by 
the dagger, the point of which penetrated right 
through his chest and lungs, and protruded from 
beneath the shoulder-blade behind ; in the act of 
receiving its deadly infliction he, nevertheless, 
from the habit of his office, grappled his oppo- 
nent by the neckcloth, which he twisted with 
the convulsive grip of a man doomed to death, 
flinging him at the same time on his back and 
falling prostrate over him. 

The death struggle now commenced : MTinn, 
having extricated his left hand, which had all 
the force and dexterity of the right, grasped his 
adversary in turn by the throat, having suc- 
ceeded in getting it inside the neckcloth, while 
the latter still continued to wrench round that 
of the other tighter and tighter, and to bury his 
knuckles deeper in the throat, till the eyeballs of 
his prostrate foe glared and stood out from their 
sockets, and flames of fire seemed to him to dart 
from them, he still continuing to retain the same 
grasp so fiercely as to check respiration and 
suppress the bubbling up of the blood from the 
pierced lungs of his antagonist. 
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Such, yet, was the tenacity of purpose of the 
officer, that though his strength was fast failing, 
he still continued, like the bull-dog, his grip 
unrelaxed, and had yet power sufficient left to be 
able to draw, with his disengaged hand, a pistol 
from his breast-pocket and discharge it at his 
adversary's head ; but it was his last effort ; in the 
act his arm fell, and the ball, grazing MTinn's 
forehead, passed down the dark passage and 
struck the wall at the end. 

M'Finn now let go his hold, having, by the 
flash of the pistol, seen the convulsive features 
of the expiring officer in his last agonies just 
above his own, the eyes fixed and the teeth 
firmly clenched in the open mouth ; on the re- 
laxation of the hold the hot blood came up gur- 
gling through the passage, and pouring out like 
a steaming cataract over him. 

With a desperate effort he flung over the 
quivering body, rolling himself, from the clenched 
grasp the dying man's hand still kept, over on 
it, so as completely to reverse their positions. 

It was but the work of a moment, for the 
perpetrator of the bloody deed to draw from his 
pocket a clasped knife, and sever the kerchief 
from his neck, which he left in the grip; then 
springing up on his legs, he was in the act of 
retreating, when recollecting he had left the key 
in the door and his coat in the passage, he 
returned for them. 
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On opening the door, he cautiously peered 
out, to ascertain whether any listening ear had 
overheard the desperate struggle which had 
taken place ; he could see no person ; the snow 
still continued to fall in heavy flakes ; but, on 
casting his eye upward through the thick gloom, 
he caught the view of a light, which glimmered 
from some skylight window at the street end of 
the court; from what house he could not 
ascertain ; it was, almost instantly after his first 
view of it, extinguished. 

On his return down the passage, with the 
callousness of one inured to the shedding of 
blood, he first groped about in the dark for the 
coat and scabbard, which having found, he was 
in the act of passing the body, still emitting a 
loud snoring sound, when his eye was attracted 
by a gleam of light proceeding from some part 
of it ; on stooping down he discovered that it came 
from a dark lantern fastened round the waist 
by a leathern belt, which, the deep cape that 
covered it having in the struggle been torn off, 
had notwithstanding not been put out ; he soon 
possessed himself of it, and shooting back the 
coverlid, turned it on the bloody witness to the 
deed of violence that had just been committed, 
the sight of which struck even him with a re- 
morseful feeling of horror : he nevertheless pro- 
ceeded to draw forth from the corpse the weapon 
still sheathed in it, and heard, not without a 
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conscience-struck sensation, the rushing sound 
of the blood as it boiled out of the aperture on 
its extraction. 

He then proceeded to make his way to the 
place of meeting, the intricacies of which he 
had become acquainted with on one or two 
former occasions. Having descended the first 
flight, of stairs leading to the lower apartments, 
he stooped down to draw out the narrow landing- 
place from its berth; in so doing he picked up 
the bullet discharged from the murdered man's 
pistol, which he dropped into his pocket, mut- 
tering that its next mission might be more 
successful. 

A flight of stone steps then disclosed itself 
descending which, after securing the entrance, 
he found himself at the termination of a short 
passage, in a square vaulted apartment, sup- 
ported by four pillars in the centre, on which 
the groined intersecting arches of the roof 
rested; in the middle between them stood a 
platform raised about three feet from the ground, 
on which rested an oblong flag, being the ancient 
catafalque of the community; the walls round 
were constructed of two tiers of coffin-shaped 
stones standing upright, the narrow ends of the 
upper tier fitting in between the broad of the 
lower, so as to present an unbroken surface; 
from the vaulted roof above there hung over 
this pktform, by a rust-wom chain, an iron 
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lamp, which had contained a single burner. 
This apartment had been a crypt, within which, 
stretched on this catafalque, surmounted with 
the usual funeral decorations, the body of a 
deceased brother of the order lay while masses 
were being said, and chants pealed forth, for 
the repose of his soul, the walls being hung in 
black, and lighted candles surrounding the 
cenotaph : when, at the end of three days it 
being opened, the body was lowered down the 
steps beneath, and deposited in its cell in the 
catacomb beyond. 

M^Finn approaching the slab, succeeded in 
slowly turning it round — ^it having been left 
unsecured for that purpose; when a second 
flight of steps becoming visible, he descended 
them, securing the entrance in like manner as 
the former ; at the foot of it a strong wooden 
door of recent construction obstructed his 
further progress, against which striking three 
knocks, in a short time the usual challenge was 
made, when answering all questions demanded, 
and. having given the pass-word, the door was 
opened by an unseen hand. Proceeding then 
down a long passage, a similar door presented 
itself, and the same process having been gone 
through, he was admitted finally into the ancient 
sepulchral vaults of the fraternity, now con- 
verted into the Provincial Committee's Board 
Room. 
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It was an . oblong vaulted charnel-house, simi- 
larly constructed as . the crypt, in the middle of 
which, between a row of ancient square stone 
piUars, stood a long table covered with green 
cloth, on which a variety of documents, books, 
and writing materials were Ijring, and sitting 
round it were a number of persons: it was 
lighted by a . large lamp suspended from the 
roof, similar to the former, save that it con- 
tained three burners, all of which were lighted. 

This lamp, before the expulsion of the com- 
munity, had, it was said, been constantly kept 
burning, being miraculously supplied with oil 
by the patron saint of the order, but on the day 
of the expulsion had gone out, and never again 
had been lighted till the Committee commenced 
its sittings there. On either side was a row of 
vaulted chambers, entered by low . arched door- 
ways ; many of the cross-barred iron doors of these 
cells lay on the flagging, or rested against the 
walls, within which the bodies had been placed 
in a standing position ; but not a vestige of them 
was now to be seen, owing to a proceeding 
adopted by one of the subsequent proprietors of 
the place, as will be found narrated in the 
history of the " Old Manor-house/' 

Great was the consternation manifested by the 
persons seated at the table, many of whom started 
up and retreated to the far end of the vault, at the 
sight of the blood-stained figure, which, like the 

c3 
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ghost of Banquo, deliberately advanced and seated 
himself at the end of the table in one of the va- 
cated seats, his face blackened with the powder, 
and streaming with the blood caused by the 
pistol-shot. 

" In the name of wonder," said Bond, who 
still retained his seat at the head of the table^ 
^' what brings you amongst us, Mr. M^Finn, in this 
terrible jiight — what dreadful work have you 
been engaged in ?" 

" Work," he replied, " that there's no knowing 
how soon you may be engaged in yourselves — 
defending my life from the bloodhounds of the 
Castle." 

He then shortly narrated the scene we have 
been describing. 

If consternation seized (m the conspirators at 
the sight, it was duplicated at the recital of the 
unwelcome intruder, when the iact became 
known that, at the time, there was lying in the 
precincts of their den the murdered corpse 
of one of the officers of the constituted authori-- 
ties, in taking whose life they were all impli- 
cated, as MTinn took care to impress on them, 
and the possibility that at the moment their 
haunt might be surrounded by the emissaries 
of justice; which impression had the effect, not- 
withstanding, of preventing a precipitate retreat^ 
which many of them were planning. 

Bond, however, ^though under considerable 
apprehension himself, retained his presence of 
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mind, and declared that no man should quit the 
premises till the body had been removed from 
its present place, and safely disposed of; turn- 
ing to M^Finn, he asked how he purposed so to 
do. 

" That is a matter," replied the other, with a 
look of ferocity, '' more for your consideration 
than mine; it is now on your premises, the key 
of which I return you," at the same time flinging 
it oyer to him. ^^ You must be aware that a strict 
search will be made for it, and if discovered, the 
consequences to you may be disastrous enough; 
there is no time to be lost, every moment's delay 
is attended with increasing danger; as to the 
disposal of it, I rather think you yourself, Mr. 
Bond, are acquainted with the only means." 

" Where do you suggest?" said the other. 

" I suggest nothing," replied MTinn ; " but I 
request you to hand me the key of admission 
from this place into the old orchard, that I may 
wash away these damning witnesses in the 
' Poddle.' " 

" I understand you," said Bond, " and agree 
with you, that it is the only place in which to 
get rid of this more damning one stilL" 

It is not generally known even to many inha- 
bitants of the city, that there is a subterranean 
river running through the very heart of the 
older part of it, which, taking a north-westeiiy 
direction, empties itself into the main river near 
Essex Bridge ; it is called the " Cross Poddle." 
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At the time of the erection of the old Manor- 
house, and the conversion of the old chapel into 
a card factory, as Avill be subsequently narrated, 
this river was uncovered through the whole of 
its course; it ran through the monastery orchard 
at the rear of the chapel, the ancient trees of 
which were then standing, with all the adjacent 
buildings and offices, when that godless being 
arrived in the country who, with a sacrilegious 
hand, tore down the altar, its coverings and 
sacred decorations, leaving itself, however, stand- 
ing as being usefiil, and turned the sacred 
building into a Pandemonium for the manufac- 
ture of playing-cards — a diabolical device, which, 
under the semblance of recreation, has brought 
thousands to destruction, and been the ruin of 
multitudes of persons who never tainted their 
fingers with them. 

At the time we are now speaking of, this petty 
river had been arched over, save in many places, 
where it had been left open for the use of fac- 
tories; as was the case within the enclosure on 
which the ruins of this card factory then stood. 
Into this receptacle it was then determined to 
thrust the body, when being washed down by 
the force of the current (then considerably in- 
creased fi-om the effects of the thaw) into the 
main river, it was expected it would be carried 
down in one tide into the bay, and never more 
be heard of. This determination was come to in 
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the absence of M^Finn, who had gone to the 
borders of it to wash away the blood which had 
begun to congeal and stiffen on his clothes and 
skin ; bat he might well have said with a great 
predecessor in the work — 

" Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean f^ro my hands ? No ; lihis my hand will rather 
Thy mnltitudinoos sea inoamadine^ 
Making the green one red.** 

The snow had ceased, and the moon shed a 
hazy light through the fog. M^Finn, on emerging 
from the subterranean board-room, cast a watchful 
eye round, to see if any other was directed to- 
wards himself, and was not long in descrying a 
long pale face close to a skylight in the roof of 
one of the houses, the fronts of which looked into 
the street, leaving little doubt that it was the same 
from which the light had gleamed on his former 
reconnoissance. 

" When I return,'' muttered he, " Mr. 
O'Donogho, m find a method of making you 
pay more attention to your last, than to what 
does not concern you." 

On his return into the vault, having in vain 
striven to expunge the staini of the blood, he 
found a new difficulty had started up. All 
agreed upon consigning the body to the Poddle, 
but who was to perform the loathsome office of 
fetching it down and preparing it for immersion 
into its watery grave ? Men who scrupled not to 
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devise plans by which thousands of their feUow- 
cieatures were to meet deaths as violent as that 
which had just been effected, yet one and all 
shrunk with horror from imbruing thdr hands in 
the blood of one of the earliest victims of their 
machinations. 

" I'll tell you what you'll do, gentlemen," said 
M*Finn ; " what we smugglers have often done 
in like cases ; you are here, twelve good men and 
true, without me — IVe had blood enough on my 
hands already. Let your names be written on 
as many slips of paper, and cast into my hat, 
then let the names of the first two drawn out by 
me be those of the undertakers." 

'Twas done. The first name that turned up 
was that of Bond, the paper on which it was 
written being smeared with the blood that still 
adhered to the murderer's coat cuffs. He turned 
deadly pale at the announcement, his eye, directed 
vacantly towards the far door which led to the 
scene of the conflict, became fixed, as if on 
some horrible object. The second drawn was 
MacCormac's — he who at a subsequent period 
was supposed, with good reason, to have betrayed 
the chief into the hands of the authorities. 

They proceeded on their mission, Bond 
seizing the blood-stained lantern, still lighted, 
which had been laid on the table, in mistake for 
his own. 

When in the passage, "What screech was 
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that?' he said to his campanion. ^^ There it is 
again. My doom is sealed. 'Tis that cursed 
bird which has haunted my fitmily these three 
hundred years previous to a death, croaking out 
the curse of the Church on us." 

As he said this, his eye rested on the bloody 
lantern, and his own hand dyed by it. 

" Blood ! blood !" he muttered—" nothing but 
blood !" 

These remarks were unintelligible to his com- 
panion; he believed him to be raving, having 
always considered him a dauntless man; but 
superstition, as well as conscience, makes cowards 
of the bravest. 

They soon returned with the body stretched 
on a ladder, and covered with a couple of 
sacks. When exposed to view, it struck a 
cold tremor into the hearts of more than one of 
them. 

" Before you commit that body to the river," 
said M*Finn, " I would suggest that it should be 
searched, to ascertain who the unfortunate man 
was, and to examine what papers he may have 
had about him — ^information, in which we ^re all 
more or less concerned, may be acquired. I 
will relieve you from any dislike you may have 
to the office by doing it myself." 

At the same time, with a recklessness that 
bespoke familiarity with such acts, he thrust his 
hands into its pockets, and at length drew from 
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that of his inside coat a large black and some- 
what worn memorandum-book, which on ex- 
amining, he found to be inscribed with the name 
of " John M'Cance," and to contain an entry of 
the several orders he had from time to time 
got, and the warrants he had received and 
executed. At length,, upon opening a pocket in 
the book, he drew forth a paper, and while reading 
it, it was remarked by those who were intently 
gassing on him, that his eyes, which were before 
hidden from observation by the glare of the 
blood upon his visage, were of different colours, 
the one being of a tawny hue, and the other ex- 
hibiting that of a light cat-eyed green, which 
gleamed again with ferocity, as he read in the 
body of the warrant for his own arrest, that day 
issued, the name of the person upon whose in- 
formation. it was grounded. A spirit of deadly 
revenge seemed to animate him, while he muttered 
between his teeth, 

" Dead men tell no tales, Mr. M*Loughlin. 
Ill execute . this warrant more surely on 
yourself than that wretched man executed it 
on me.'' 

After reading the paper, he folded it up, and 
put it in his own breast-pocket, saying, 

" I feel, gentlemen, that as this paper relates to 
a matter in which I alone am concerned, I need 
not trouble you with its contents. In the mean- 
time, I would recommend you all to look well to 
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yourselves, for I find all your names in that 
black book as being especially under the watch 
of the police. What time, Mr. Bond, can I get 
my instructions, as I have some small business 
to execute before I start ?" 

"I cannot," replied Bond, "under existing 
circumstances, deliver them to you till I com- 
municate with the Supreme Committee; but 
when it is deemed advisable you should start — 
on your leaving your address with me — ^they 
shall be delivered to you by a safe hand." 

The body was then thrust feet foremost down 
one of the sacks ; the hands, still grasping with a 
death-hold the severed neckcloth and pistol, 
were crossed on the breast, and another sack 
drawn down over the head and secured with 
a strong ligature ; previous to which M^Finn, 
witb an expression we do not care to record, 
flung in the black book, which no one felt 
anxious to inspect, and the lantern ; when, being 
carried to the water's edge, it was thrust head 
foremost into the current under the arch covering 
it beneath the boundary wall ; the river, choked 
for a momcAt in its course, rose so as to overflow 
the bank, and then subsiding as suddenly, bore 
away the obstruction. 

M^Finn again cast his eye up to catch a view 
of the mender of bad soles, but the face had 
disappeared. The parties then slunk away 
singly to avoid observation, and reached their 
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respective homes, through the dark and intricate 
passages in which that part of the town 
aboimded. 

MTinn, who carried about him so many evi- 
dences of murder and treason, dared not return 
to his den of concealment by the same way he 
came, but made for the opposite side of the 
river over what was called "Bloody Bridge," 
and diving into the back lanes that ran parallel 
with the quays, continued to make his way to 
the waste lands at the rear of the new Custom- 
house, where his lurking-place lay. 

The fog had by this time cleared away, and 
the moon, which was in its third quarter, threw 
its slantmg light down the narrow lanes he 
traversed, flinging the shadows of the tall old 
chmmeys before him into shapeless masses. 

It was not without an uneasy sensation, for 
which he could not well account, that he found 
himself at length under the walls of a dark, 
gloomy building with flanking bastions, which 
seemed to frown down on him. He was roused 
from a kind of reverie he had fallen into by a chal- 
lenge of " Who goes there?" from a sentinel pac- 
ing up and down before its black heavy portal ; as 
turning one of the angles he cast his eye down the 
street, it seemed to be immersed in the darkness 
of its own shadow. Something of a sympathetic 
tendency made him imagine that he saw the dark 
outlines of two figures standing on the platform 
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above the entrance, one of whom seemed to be 
in the act of adjusting something round the 
throat of the other. He mechanically put his 
hand to his own, and was somewhat confounded 
at finding it bare ; a second challenge made him 
dart across the street into one leading away 
from the building, when, casting his eye again 
behind, the imagined scene appeared to have 
undergone a more horrifying change. The plat- 
form and figures seemed to be enveloped in a 
dark murky red light, which gave him a more 
distinct view of them ; one only appeared to be 
standing on the platform, holding the necker- 
chief of the other in his hand. His face was 
distinctly visible — 'twas that of the murdered 
man, as he had seen it just over his own by the 
pistol flash. The other figure was sjunning 
about convulsively below, his £»ce covered with 
a white conical cap drawn down over it. 

He rushed along, shifting his stick from hand 
to hand — ^which seemed to stick to each like 
seething red-hot iron. 

At length he gained his place of covert. His 
landlady, knowing the good work he was engaged 
in, made no inquiries ; she noted, however, the 
blood that streaked his face, but made no obser- 
vation. As he flung himself on his settle-bed, 
he muttered, 

" I'm safe for the present — I've seen the last 
of hinu" 
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CHAPTER III. 

** There is a history in all men*s lives, 

The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near view of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life.*' 

Shakspeabe. 

" A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit. 
For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a minh-moving jest, 
Which his fitir tongue, conceit's expositor, 
Delivers, in such apt and gracious words, 
That agM eyes play truant to his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished. 
So sweet and voluble is hb discourse." 

Ibid. 

There stood two houses in Stephen's Green at 
the period of our tale, as diametrically opposed 
to one another in every respect as were their 
proprietors, or as the heads of the rival houses 
of Montagu and Gapulet. 

The one on the southern side was a large 
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gloomy mansion, of ample frontage, faced with 
cut stone, dusky and discoloured from age and 
want of care, having been for a couple of centfi- 
ries the town mansion of an ancient &mily, the 
name of the present representative, " Sir Dennis 
O'Conor, Bart.," appearing on a large dingy 
brass-plate on the hall door. It presented the 
cheerless appearance of a house only occasionally, 
and at long intervals, inhabited, except by the old 
housekeeper. At the time we speak of, all the 
upper windows appeared closed and shuttered, 
* those only in the lower part presenting the idea 
of the rooms within being occupied. 

Its opponent on the northern side of the square 
was of much smaller pretensions, but had a 
cheerful aspect, and conveyed to the beholder 
the idea of its interior being the abiding place of 
comfort and opulence. The name of the owner, 
" McCarthy," wa^ also graven on a brass-plate on 
the hall door. 

The baronet was descended through a long 
line of ancestors from Cathal O'Conor, King of 
Ireland and Lord of Connaught in the reign of 
King John, who was surnamed of the " Bloody 
Hand^^ from his constant wars with his neigh- 
bours, but more especially from his having con- 
quered and deposed his elder brother, the lawful 
sovereign, and despoiled him of his territories ; 
ever since which it was a historical fact in the 
lineage of the family, that the inheritance ran 
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in the yoonger branch of each succeasiTe genera- 
tion. Cahir O'Conor also, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, having managed to dispossess his 
elder brother, and by submission to English 
rule to procure a grant from the Crown of all 
his lands. 

Fnxn this peculiarity in the £Bimily, it was 
believed that the spirit of Cathal always attended 
on the younger brother, though imperceptible, 
save when he had brought about the death of the 
elder, when at the moment of the fatality, what- 
ever might have occasioned it, he took the form or 
semblance of his victim, and appeared to the 
younger to announce his succession to the inherit- 
ance. Legendary peculiarities of this kind were 
attached to many of the old Celtic families of the 
West. Sir Dennis, who had been the one instance 
in a long line of succession, of there being an 
only son, was supposed to hav§ broken through 
the fatality that attended the family. He had 
been the first to conform to the Protestant faith, 
and having adopted high Tory principles, accepted 
a baronetcy from the Government which he sup- 
ported. He was otherwise a man of a haughty, 
imperious disposition, at perpetual feud with all 
whom he had pecuniary transactions with, and 
for these and the foregoing reasons, much dis- 
liked by the peasantry of his neighbourhood and 
estates. He had two sons — an elder, Dennis^ 
who inherited hisfather^s propensities, in addition 
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to some acquired by himself, and a yo.unger^ 
Koderic, who was at this time a graduate of the 
University, and sojourned during the terms at 
the mansion in Stephen's Green. 

" The McCarthy," on the other hand, though 
descended lineally from the great McCarthy 
More of Desmond, derived but a small inherit^ 
ance from the paternal root, the ancient proper- 
ties of the family having been from time to time 
encroached on by the Lords of the Pale, and on 
resistance or reprisals being made, the residue 
confiscated to the Crown, in those good old 
days when the simple plan prevailed, " that he 
should take who had the power, and he should 
keep who can.;" till the immediate predecessors 
of the present representative found themselves 
possessed of merely a small inheritance in the 
bosom of the Iveragh mountains^ in what was 
called the ancient "kingdom of Kerry." But 
"The McCarthy" derived an inheritance from 
the maternal stock beyond the reach of the 
Sassenach^ a large endowment of mental qua- 
lities, a quick and ready wit, and a singular per- 
spicuity of intellect admirably suited for the legal 
profession, to high eminence in which he had 
attained, as well as great notoriety in the legis- 
lature, as one of the most influential leaders of 
the Opposition ; he was supposed also to be (and 
not without reason) deeply tinctured with the Re- 
publican principles derived from the American 
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and French revolutions, which began to previul 
throughout Europe. The "Counsellor," as he 
was, par excellence^ styled by the middle classes, 
and by which name we shall generally designate 
him, had two daughters, whose mother had died 
in their childhood at the paternal residence in 
one of the Iveragh valleys, the eldest of whom 
was named leme^ after an ancestress of the family, 
and the younger Eliza. 

These two &milies, so opposed to each other 
from a circumstance we shall presently mention, 
yet were related by blood. Their mutual ances- 
tress, leme^ who was the widow of McCarthy, of 
Eanturk, having subsequently married Boderic 
O^Conor, of Gurthnadarra Castle, situated on an 
island in the Shannon, who was the great-grand- 
father of the present Sir Dennis, shehavingleft two 
sons by each of her husbands, from the younger of 
whom respectively the present families were de- 
scended. There was a mystery connected with her 
death which could never be accounted for. She 
was found dead in her bed after producing her 
second bom child, Dennis, by her second marriage, 
the grandfather of the present baronet. The 
McCarthys said she had been foully dealt with — 
a supposition strengthened by the dark, myste- 
rious character of Roderic, who was said to be 
addicted to the " black art," but who, however, 
was supposed to be away from the Castle when 
the event took place. There had been ever since 
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an estrangement between the descendants, which 
had in those at present representing them 
amoimted to an animosity, owing to the Coun^ 
sellor having contested his own borough of 
" Cahir Conor" with the Baronet, and ousted him 
from it, his success being attributable not only to 
the revolutionary principles he fevoured, but to 
the antipathy there existed against the Baronet 
from his general character, and his apostasy 
from the religion of his forefathers, as well as from 
the general prevalence of the opinion that the 
inheritance would pass to the younger son, 
Koderic, who was known to be opposed to the 
political opinions and principles of his father* 

Besides such general features, which assimi- 
lated these rival houses to those of Verona, 
there was a more striking one still — ^there were 
a Romeo and a Juliet in this living romance. 

Roderic O'Conor was a young person of the 
most prepossessing manners and appearance: 
though yet under age, he was tall, athletic, and 
finely fonned, and of singularly handsome 
features; nevertheless, an accurate observer of 
the Lavaterian school would have detected in 
the compression of the lips, and depression of 
the comers of the mouth, with the dilatation of 
the nostrils — when anything obstructed the 
execution of his purpose, or any cross adventure 
or adverse opponent irritated his temper — the 
workings of a fiery spirit within. There was at 
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times also an impatient glance shot from the 
comer of the eye, sometimes indicating even 
ferocity inthin, that betrayed the lineage of the 
^Bloody Hand." But, withal, he was noble- 
minded, and so kind in his intercourse wilJi his 
fellow-students — so generous in the means his 
ample allowance enabled him to apply to their 
occasional exigencies, that notwithstanding the 
strong difference of opinion on political matters, 
as well as on others more important, that existed 
between him and some of his leading associates, 
he was a universal favourite, and his opinion 
had recourse to in every emergency. 

He had signalized himself in his CoU^e course, 
and was now about to quit the University to 
prepare for the Bar, then supposed to be the 
high road to honour and preferment, but yet 
more in accordance with his father^s wishes than 
his own mdination. He had signalized hunself 
also at the Historical Sodety, by the powers of 
his eloquence, but more by his intemperate zeal 
in what was called the cause of fireedom, and 
mainly by the broaching of opinions bordering 
on repuUicanism, which was one of the causes 
of its bang at this time temporarily dosed. 

The descent of his progenitors firom the 
ancient Kings of Ireland, and the traditional 
l^eoMi in the family, coupled with the obstinate 
resistance to Saxon domination, which the 
<yConors down to the rdgn of Henry Y III. had 
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evinced — all these facts, strengthened by the 
opinions in politics that began to prevail, had 
impressed him with the conviction that in his 
person the recovery of the confiscated properties 
and restoration of the lost dignities of the family 
were to be effected. 

Ridiculous as such pretensions will appear to 
all reasoning persons at this day, there were yet 
many young and impetuous spirits in the Uni- 
versity which entertamed simUar; but the great 
majority were as stanch and ardent loyalists, 
and had enrolled themselves in a corps for the 
service of " Mars" as well as " Minerva," as its 
device indicated. 

Among the most conspicuous of these last 
were two young men, of whom more will be 
said hereafter— Harry Bmgham, and his cousm, 
Charles O'Malley, natives of a western county, 
whose shores are washed by the billows of the 
Atlantic ; they were likewise on the eve of quit- 
ting the University, the former being also destined 
for the Bar, and the latter for the Church. 

It was on the morning of the third day after 
the events recorded in our preceding chapters, 
that Roderic O'Conor, having just descended 
from his sleeping apartment in the aforesji^id 
mansion in Stephen's Green, sat down to his 
breakfast in the small study fronting the Green, 
when the housekeeper laid on the table the letters 
and papers of the day : having duly read the 
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family letters, he took up a note which the 
housekeeper said had been left by a porter from 
the College, which ran as follows : — • 

" Dear O'Conor, — Come to me, for mercy's 
sake ; I am in a sea of troubles ; no less than three 
awkward scrapes, the least of which is pregnant 
with mischief, I have called a council of war to 
advise me how to act, of which you, being not 
only ray * Magnus Apollo,' but ' Nestor,' are to 
be president. 

" You have heard doubtless of our ' most 
potent, grave, and reverend seniors,' but not alto- 
gether * approved good masters,' having in their 
wisdom thought fit to shut up the Historical 
Society ; a few of us have determined to establish 
a private society in our rooms, where strictly 
social and moral subjects only are to be discussed, 
and an evening lecture on any but political ques- 
tions to be given ; the first is to be held in my 
room on the 12th inst., when the first lecture 
will be delivered by your humble servant. 
We each have the privilege of inviting a guest. 
Will you come as that of 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Habrt Binghak ? 

« College, Dec 5iL- 

Having disposed of his letters and partaken of 
breakfast, he next proceeded to open the morn- 
ing papers, and was struck with something 
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amounting to horror at reading the foUowing 
paragraph — 

" An outrage of a peculiarly atrocious cha- 
racter was on the night of Tuesday last perpe- 
trated near Drogheda, the discoveries connected 
with which leave little doubt that the policeman, 
M'Cance, who has so mysteriously disappeared, 
has met with an untimely end. 

^^ As the Belfast mail was passing the angle of 
the Demesne-wall of Holjrwell, a shot from within 
it struck the guard, M'Loughlin, when a ball 
and several slugs entered his back, of which he 
expired immediately; the wadding with which 
the charge had been rammed down was found in 
the murdered man's guard coat, and may be the 
means of bringing the perpetrator to j ustice. We 
must, for obvious reasons, decline entering into 
further particulars." 

The agitation of the reader was extreme on 
perusing the account of this atrocious outrage ; 
he paced up and down the room for some time, 
evincing much anxiety of mind, and then 
snatching up his hat, hastened off to his friend*s 
rooms. 

It is necessary here to state, that the dignity 
of two of the highest official personages in the 
University having been assailed in some esca-^ 
pades lately committed of the kind now about to 
be considered, the Board had come to the deter-* 
mination of punishing with the utmost severity 
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the first offender brought before it, against whona 
guilt should be established ; these acts were of so 
daring a character that a detail of them may be 
necessary to give the reader an idea of the in- 
subordination which generally prevailed at that 
period. 

The Professor of Mathematics had received a 
gross personal affront from one of the students^ 
an off-shoot from one of the most eccentric of 
the Irish, or perhaps any other Church's digni- 
taries, in the application of the extreme point of 
his corporal frame to a central part of the 
learned Professor's, and who had been referred 
for a solution of the problem to his own edition 
of the Book of Euclid, but the solving of which 
the learned Doctor most unscientifically had re- 
ferred to the Board by the process of expulsion. 

The other would have been similarly expli- 
cated, had the delinquent been discovered, but 
though every expedient was had recourse to for 
that purpose, and the porters offered high re- 
wards for his discovery, his name never was dis- 
closed — ^it was this — 

One of the socii seniores^ whom we shall style 
as Dr. Graves, was in the act of quitting the 
dining-hall a few evenings previously, all the 
other Fellows having retired, when a leg of 
mutton, flung from which of the tables was never 
ascertained, struck him right between the 
shoulders and precipitated him headlong on the 
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flags, glancing across the back of his head, and 
totally inverting the order of his well-powdered 
chevelure^^ which it left standing quite upright 
behind, saturated with gravy and a compost of 
parsley and butter, and then went off, as if in 
«UM0, diding down to the very«.tr.nce door. 
There was a loud shout of triumph at this heart- 
less joke, the Doctor being rather unpopular, 
accompanied by many as heartless witticisms; 
no person, however, ran to help him up, which 
office was left to the porters. 

Bingham, Tfhom we can acquit of being the 
perpetrator, pronounced it to be nothing more 
than an ^^ LEG on Graves ;" another stated it to 
he a minister of grace that overtook him, having 
not only succeeded the pronouncing of that 
ceremony, but come from behind the rostrum 
firom whence it was said, generally known by 
the profane name of the ^' grace potf^ Mr. 
O'Callaghan, who was an inveterate Latin 
punster, cried out— 

** Ine Thyesten ezitio grofoi 
StraTore. ' 

Mr. Tristram Spree, a young gentleman of 
Cornish extraction, declared it was a favourable 
opportunity for expressing their feelings with 
regard to the prostrate Fellow — 

" Possint ut Juvenes visere fervidi, 
Multo non sine risu^ 
Dilapsam in cineres/acem." 
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These, and many escapades of the kind, had 
rendered it a matter of certainty that if the in-* 
dividual inculpated on the present occasion 
should be convicted, immediate expulsion would 
be the result. 

When O'Conor entered his friend's room, he 
found the members of the council assembled, 
and having taken the chair, the gentleman who 
had called them together rose to state his case. 

" Gentlemen," he commenced, with a kind of 
mock gravity, as if the health and morals of the 
students had been the principal objects of his 
anxiety, " you are all aware of that pernicious 
rule of the Board, of excluding from the shelter 
of the University all those who, after the hour of 
roll-call, have the misfortune of finding them^ 
selves outside its gates. 

" It is difficult to conceive how it could have 
entered the heads of men, to whom the health 
and morals of the students should have been of 
as much, if not more, moment than their literary 
acquirements, to have adopted so destructive a 
mode of injuring the one and corrupting the 
other. 

" 1 have often suflfered from it myself, having 
many friends and acquaintances in Dublin, from 
whom I constantly receive invitations to dinner, 
and from whose tables the cloth is sometimes 
not removed when the limited time an'ives, and 
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I am obliged to slink away. It so happened on 
the occasion to which I am about to allude. 

" I had been at a large dinner party at. Lord 
Louisbourgh's, in Merrion-square ; next me sat 
Hubert de Burgh, whom you all know ; I whis- 
pered to him my uneasiness, as the hour ap- 
proached at the probability of my being absent 
at roll-call, as I had been warned on account of 
its frequent occurrence, that on the next occa* 
sion I should be called before the Board, and 
possibly lose my term. 

" My neighbour told me, at all events I need be 
in no apprehension of being shut out, as he had 
an ' Open Sesame^ in his pocket which he would 
lend me, being no other than a key to the door 
of the Fellows' garden opening into Nassau- 
street, which, in case of emergency, I gladly 
accepted. 

**I set off, and though when I got to the 
entrance into this Paradise of Fellows, I found I 
had time enough, the large bell only then begin- 
ning to boom out ; yet, for the honour of the 
thing and to test my pluck, I determined to take 
a short cut through it : those short cuts gene- 
rally prove, as in this instance, the longest way 
round in the end. 

" I confess, when I found myself inside, I felt 
pretty much as I conceive a rat would feel on 
finding himself enclosed in a box-trap ; however. 

d3 
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I put a bold face on, and trudged away valiantly. 
When I got within half a dozen yards of the 
library exit, I was preparing to apply my key 
to the door, when I was somewhat disconcerted at 
seeing it suddenly open, and a short, thick^ sphe- 
roidical figure, of about five feet by four, make his 
appearance with a lantern in his hand, whom. I 
was at no loss in perceiving to be the Dean; he 
caught sight of me the moment he entered, and 
ejaculated, 'Do you see me, sir? Who are 
you ?' To advance was sure detection, with all 
its consequences, and to run away infinitely 
below dignity; so I adopted the middle course 
and dropped down on my hands and knees in 
the grass ; he was alongside me in a mom^it. 

* Do you see me, sir, I say? he again repeated. 
*Who are you, and what business have you 
here ?' Three loud snorts was all the reply he 
got, at which he recoiled a little. *I insist, sir,' 
he again demanded, ' upon knowing your name, 
and whether it is on the books of Trinity CJoUege, 
near Dublin. Who are you ? ' Nelmhadnezzar^ 
I bellowed out, with the roar of a wild beast, 
that made the Doctor jump a yard high. ^ And 
pray, Mr. Nebuchadnezzar,' said he, keeping at a 
respectable distance, * what are you doing there T 

* Eating grass,' I vociferated. ' Well, sir,' said 
he, * as you are fi:om the land of ^55yria, I think 
it the only food suited for you ; but you need not 
bray so loud, I have ears as well as yourself, though 
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perhaps not so long. How did you get in here, 
sir ? answer me that, Do you see me ?' * I don't 
see you/ said I, in a snorting tone, 'as I havVt 
eyes behind, but I hear you. I took,' said I, ^ a 
hop, step, and jump over the library.' * That's 
a great bounce^ Mr. Nebuchadnezzar,' he replied ; 
* but I think I'll save you the trouble of going 
out the same way ; get up, sir, and come with 
me — ^get up, sir.' ' Couldn't, Doctor,' said I, 
' stand up on my hind legs.' ^ No,' said he, * nor 
on your fore ones either, I suspect ; but I think 
I'll find a method of getting you up on them/ 

" I then turned my hind legs round in the 
Doctor's direction, and commenced a series of 
recalcitrations and saltatory movements, lashing 
and kicking^ out behind so as. to make him keep 
out of n>/re«h altogether, ^metime, aeooi 
panied with ddeloug movemeirts like a crab. 
^ I think,' repeated he, ^ I'll find a means of help- 
ing you up ; I'll fetch Blake, the porter, who is 
on duty at the park door ; he, I think, will not 
only be able to get you up ; but tell me who 
you are.' So saying, he shuffled back, shouting 
out ^ Blake,' who was seated in his watch-box 
outside. 

" 'Tis needless to say that Nebuchadnezzar 
was up in a moment on his hind legs, and took 
to them with all his might and mam towards 
the door at which he had entered; but incidit 
in Scyllam^ you know the rest; which, freely 
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translated, is, ^oat of the firyingpan.' I had 
just palled ont my key agam, and applied it to 
the keyhole, when one was suddenly thrust in 
from the outside. Here was a predicament — an- 
other Fellow a-top of me, to all intents and pur- 
poses ; I scarcely had a moment for deliberation, 
as the door immediately opened and a tall up- 
right figure, of at least six feet four, as thin as 
a fishing-rod, entered, whom I was, again, at no 
loss in instantly recognising as ' Perpendicular,', 
the Vice-Provost. The moment was critical, 
but my wits did not desert me; retreat was out 
of the question, so I slipped behind the door as 
it opened, and before he could turn round to 
close it, I seized him by the hips with the grip 
of a vice, and ran him down the walk with such 
precipitation, as completely to throw him out of 
his perpendicuLir into a curvilinear shape, while 
he kept belabouring me over the shoulders amd 
round the hips with his baculum. 

« When I got hun, as I calcukted, within a 
dozen yards of the piazza, I gave him an ad- 
ditional degree of momentum, m order to send 
him at a proper distance, before I again, to 
speak in vulgar parlance, took to my scrapers. 
While, firom the peculiar explosive sound I 
heard in my retreat, something like what the 
paviour makes when he comes down with his 
rammer, I calculated he must have come into 
collision with the Dean on his return, and that 
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their reverences must have made what billiard 
players call a cannon — ^more especially when I 
heard a qxiick step in my rear, which I con- 
sidered could be no other than Blake in pursuit* 

^^ Judging that in the delay of opening the 
door I should be overtaken, and my face seen, 
I set my wits again to work to cause a diversion 
in the pursuer, which I speedily effected, by 
again dropping down on the walk, a la Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having allowed the unfortunate 
janitor to come so close as almost to lay his 
hand on my shoulder, when over me he went, 
clear and clean, with such violence as to be sent 
prostrate on his face several yards before me, 
with his nose indented into the gravel. I was 
up on mv hind legs again in a moment, and 
taking a flying leap ovefwm, made my escape 
through the door, and round by the front 
entrance into the hall, where I arrived before 
they came to my name. 

" In order to be prepared for all emergencies, 
as I expected the reverend cannonaders would 
proceed there, I got my friend O'Callaghan's 
gown, and awaited the event. 

" I was, after some time, preparing to leave the 
hall, when I encountered Blake ascending the 
steps with a red and white handkerchief to his 
nose ; ' I was sint, Mr. Bingham,' said he, * by 
the Dean and Vice-Provost, to see if you were 
at roll-call.' 
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^^^Make my oompliments/ said I, ^to the 
Reverend Doctors; and say, that I feel kindly 
their obliging inquiries, and tell them I am here 
in the best possible health/ 

" ' Thrue, Mr. Bingham,' said the porter; ' but 
you were in the Fellows* garden not fifteen 
minutes ago. I saw you there myself, and shall 
be obliged to prove it or lose my place.' 

" ' Saw me,' said I, *in the Fellows' garden? 
Why, man, you must be demented, or it was my 
fitch you saw.' 

^ ^ No fitch at all, Mr. Bingham,' he replied; 
^ as I know to my cost; my nose is all ^miffigured 
and spiled entirely with the fall you gave me/ 

" ' Then I recommend you at once,' said I, * to 
go to a nosologist, and get it mended; but I 
know what you are at, Mr. Blake,' said I, ^ you 
want to get another pound note out of me, but 
it's no go.' The fellow turned on his heel in 
something of a non plus, and returned to his 
post. 

" To explain the nature of my last remark, I 
must tell you, that coming late to the gate some 
nights previously, I knocked, and was answered 
firom within by Blake. *Let me in,' said I. 
^ I couldn't, sir,' said he ; ' 'twould be as much as 
my place is worth.' After some parleying, the 
fellow at length said, * I'll tell you what I'll do, Mr. 
Bingham, if you'll not bethray me ; to make a long 
story short, I'll let you in if you give me a pound 
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note.' The fellow's rascality provoked me, but 
I had no alternative, so tcJd him I should do 
so when I got in. ^ No, Mr. Bingham,' said he; 
' honour is a very fine thing, but you know the 
old saying, "A bird in hand;" put the note 
through the keyhole, and when I get it, I'll open 
the door.' I took one out; and twisting it into 
an elongated shape, I thrust it through, when 
the door opened. On passing in I jostled against 
hun, as if accidentally, and his cap coming off, 
I kicked it out ; when he ran out for it, I instantly 
banged to the door, and locked it. ^ Honour, 
Mr. Bingham,' said he ; ^ is this the way you 
thrate me after litting you in ?' ' Honour, Mr. 
Blake,' said I, ' may be a very fine thing ; but 
you know the old saying, ^^ Exchange is no 
robbery;" as I have paid you off in your own 
coin, you must repay me in mine; put a pound 
note through the keyhole, or you don't come in 
to-night.' The fellow parleyed for a long time, 
during which I threatened to go to my room 
with the key, when I saw the note eventually 
peeping through. I then let him in, when I 
heard him mutter ^ he'd be even with me.' And 
I suspect he thinks this a good opportunity ; and 
though he never saw my face, will swear point 
blank to me. 

" But his troubles for the night were far from 
being over ; his face was condemned to another 
mwfigurement. Calculating that he might be 
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caught napping in his box, my friend O'Callaghan 
and I determined on paying him a domiciliary 
visit before the night was over; accordingly, 

* In that witcbing time of night 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world,' 

we sallied out, taking with us a couple of watch- 
men's poles and rattles — the spolia opima of 
former victories-and finding him snugly en- 
sconced in his box, fast asleep, we slipped the 
poles under it transversely in the hinder part, 
and over it went with a crash ; we then sprang 
the rattles, and flinging them and the poles down 
at the doord of those old College birds. Dominie 
Quaille and Dominie Crowe^ on the ground 
floor of the adjacent building, we beat a retreat 
to the colonnade of the library, where we lay 
perdu to see the effects of our strategy ^r 

" In a short time the old fowl were off their 
roosts, and on the scene of action, in a state of 
semi-nudity, while smothered cries of murder 
proceeded from under the prostrate box. The 
confusion now became general, windows were 
thrown up in the quadrangle, and cries of 
'What's the matter?' were heard from all 
quarters* As soon as the old featherless bipeds, 
sans culottes^ were recognised, various strange 
noises began to be heard — ' cawing of crows,' 
' cockcrowing,' caterwauling, and other out* 
landish calls. The head porter came with a 
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posse of inferiors, running up from the lodge, 
and in a few minutes both the Beans. 

" ' Bless me, gentlemen,' said the senior Dean, 
* this is a pretty piece of business. What are 
you at? Who threw down the watchbox? 
Where did you get these poles ? Do you see me ?' 

^^ The Dominies hastened to explain the matter 
while the box was being raised up. 

" * Do you know,' said he to the porter — ^who, 
save as to the nose^ was as pale as an exhumed 
corpse — ' do you know who were the authors of 
this piece of villany ?' 

" ^ I do not, Docther,' said he ; * I was sitting 
in the box, when all of a suddint it wint over 
before I could get out/ 

" * Well,* said the Dean, ' I have a strong sus- 
picion it *was that same Mr. Nebuchadnezzar you 
pursued in the garden « You thought to have 
caught him, but I suspect he has caught you nap^ 
ping in your own trap* McAllister, go over to 
Mr. Bingham's rooms and see if he is within* 
He turned the tables, or rather the box, on youj 
Do you see me, Mr. Blake ?' 

" We had overheard the whole of the proceed- 
ings ; and on hearing this last order we ran like 
a pair of lamplighters as fast as we could down 
the colonnade, out at the far end, and were in 
our rooms before the porter had set out on his 
mission. 

" I slipped on my dressing-gown and slippers, 
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and in a short time, hearing a knock at my 
door, after a suitable delay, I went to it. To 
my demand of * Who's there? the porter re- 
plied he had a message from the Dean. 

" On opening the door he told me a sad piece 
of mischief had been done below, and that the 
Dean had sent to know if I was in my room. 

" ' Eeally, Mr. McAllister,* said I, ' 'tis too 
bad to be disturbed in this manner out of my 
bed at such an hour. Make my compliments to 
the Dean, who has been making such kind 
inquiries for me the whole evening, and say how 
much I feel his attention to me, but hope he 
will postpone all further inquiries till the 
morning.' 

" These, gentlemen," continued the accused 
person, " are three of the predicaments I find 
myself in — being summoned for three assaults, 
being out of boundi; in the Fellows' garden, and 
for upsetting and smashing the watchbox. I 
must appear before the Board on Saturday at 
twelve o'clock. Deny them I can't without an 
infringement of truth, which I could not think 
of for a moment. I don't know the mode of 
proceeding adopted in this Star Chamber; I 
therefore have requested your advice and opinion 
as to what line of defence I ought to take, and 
whether if Blake appears against me I ought to 
impeach his evidence on account of the bribe he 
attempted to extort from me, though I must say 
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such a proceeding, which would be the ruin of 
the fellow, would be tantamount to a denial of 
the facts. There is another proceeding being 
adopted agdnst me, but as it is of a civic nature 
before the Lord Mayor's Court, I shall not 
trouble you about it, but take the opinion of my 
friend, Counsellor Fitzungram, on it." 

The council sat long in deliberation on this 
very intricate matter, and at length it was deter- 
mined that the accused should refuse altogether 
to plead to the charges; that he should throw 
the onus of proof on the prosecutors; that, as 
the magnates of the Collie generally believed, 
that, notwithstanding the brilliancy of his course, 
he was not altogether compos in his upper 
regions, that his line of defence should be calcu- 
lated as much as possible to encourage such a 
belief; and that with respect to Blake, an inti- 
mation should be conveyed to him that his 
evidence should be impeached, and charges of 
attempting to extort a bribe preferred against 
him, in order to intimidate him, but in no case 
should it be put in force. 

The council then broke up. 

On the following Saturday the delinquent 
appeared before the Board to answer to the 
charges, prepared to enact before them the part 
of a Hamlet in comedy. 

After the charges had been read, Blake the 
porter was called on to state his knowledge, as 
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far as it went, of the perpetrator. He, however, 
much to the indignation of the two learned 
dignitaries, declared that he had never seen his 
face the whole time, but thought his figure 
resembled Mr. Bingham's. 

The inculpated person being then desired to 
state what defence he had to make against the 
strong presumption that existed as to his impli- 
cation in these outrages and breaches of disci- 
pline, addressed the Board as follows : — 

"What I have to say to this honourable and reve- 
rend Board in reference to them is this, that until 
some proof is attempted to be made connecting me 
with the matter at issue, I shall not affirm, deny, or 
predicate anything whatever respecting them ; for 
as they stand at present, attempted to be propped 
up by vague surmises and presumptions, they 
would be scouted out of any court of legal judi- 
cature in the kingdom; and if ever there was 
one from which everything of a supposititious 
nature should be banished, 'tis in a court consti- 
tuted as this is, of individuals not only of the 
highest moral probity — lights set on a hill to 
guide the erring footsteps of the alumni com- 
mitted to their charge, but men whose minds 
have been disciplined by scientific pursuits, not 
to consider anything as proved but what is either 
self-evident or demonstrated to be true by the 
clearest chain of evidence, or by the course of 
incontrovertible, sound reasoning. 
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" Having said so much upon the general nature 
of what should only be regarded as evidence to 
ground charges on, I must be permitted to make 
a few remarks on the singular facts which have 
been deposed to by the reverend dignitaries who 
have made them — namely, that whoever it was 
that got into this garden of exotics — ^if, indeed, 
he existed anywhere but in the minds and imagi- 
nations of the reverend gentlemen — ^yet in no 
instance of the many strange, and I may say 
ludicrous circumstances which are stated to have 
taken place, was the face — that great indicator 
of individuality which seems to have been formed 
by Nature with that wonderful diversity which 
pervades it, for the very purpose — ^in no instance; 
is it stated to have been seen. 

" In reference, then, in the first instance, to 
the transaction stated to have taken place between 
the Reverend the Dean and this mysterious exis* 
tence, which got into the garden and out again, 
nobody knows how, and came from, and went 
nobody knows where, I am disposed to think it 
was a hallucination of the Reverend Doctor's 
mind, to which we know learned men are espe- 
cially subject; and that it was a deceptio vis^ I 
am the more disposed to believe, for when he 
returned into the garden with his auxiliary, it 
had disappeared, and the sole vision he beheld 
was the respected Vice-Provost bearing down on 
him, throwing out his legs before him, and be- 
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labouring himself with his own argumentum 
baculinum^ to urge himself on; for the latter 
Reverend Doctor admits that having, no more 
than the Dean's phantasm, retrospective organs, 
he never got a view of his, what I must call, 
imaginary propeller either. I am therefore 
disposed, as in the former case, to attribute it to 
a cerebral creation of some imagined monster 
jBt^popotamus, resulting from the effects of in- 
tense study. But I am willing to admit that the 
evidence in his case is much stronger than in that 
of the Dean; for whereas ' seeing,' we are told, 
is 'believing,' yet 'feeling has no fellow;' though 
I am far from asserting that the converse of this 
proposition is equally true, and that a FeUow 
has no feeling, for I am perfectly convinced the 
reverend dignitary only states what at least he 
imagines he felt, created possibly by his own 
self-flagellation." 

The individual alluded to here rose and pro- 
tested in terms of strong indignation, ^not only at 
the insulting terms, but the ironical tone which 
the accused person thought proper to assume, so 
derogatory to him and insulting to the Board ; 
and he was warned that if continued in, he would 
be removed from the board-room, and the decision 
come to without further delay; though there 
were some there — the Provost himself among 
the number — ^who were supposed to enjoy the 
rambling defence made, exceedingly. 
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Doctor Prior, the Bursar, also rose, and ex- 
pressed his indignation at the contumacious tone 
assumed by the accused student, telling him that 
any presumptions that existed against him arose 
fixxn his own antecedent conduct throughout 
his course, and his well-known predilection for 
such mischievous infractions of the rules of the 
University. 

^^ Far be it from me," continued the accused, 
^'to treat the reverend dignitaries with aught 
but the respect which their high positions and 
personal worth demand. The Reverend the 
Vice-Provost is known to be, I may say, the 
most upright man in the University, and as for 
the Reverend the Dean, he is equally known as 
ijie Arbiter degantiarum^ teres atque rotundus of 
the College. I must be permitted," he said in 
conclusion, " to request the Board not to suffer 
themselves to be swayed either by the A priori 
arguments of the Reverend the Bursar, nor by 
the a posteriori ones of the Reverend the Vice- 
Provost." 

The Board then proceeded to the investiga- 
tion of the next charge, for an assault on the 
porter, and the upsetting and smashing of 
the box. 

After the porter had given his evidence, 
Dominie Quaille was called on to state what he 
knew of the matter. The Dominie was a tall, 
jaundiced-looking person, who never was known 
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to laugh. He was the very reverse of his 
brother Dominie ; they were called the " Hera- 
clitus" and " Democritus" of the University. 
After his evidence had been given, the accused 
person proceeded to put some questions to him, 

" Pray, Mr. Quaille, what is your Christian 
name ?" 

" Ebenezer," was the reply. 

"Pray, doesn't that name very strongly re- 
semble Nebuchadnezzar in sound?" 

*^ It may," was the reply. 

*' Pray, were you ever in the Fellows' garden ?" 

" I have, in company with a Fellow." 

"Pray, did you ever eat grass there?" 

" No, nor anywhere else." 

" Pray, were you, Mr. Quaille, ever out on a 
lark?" 

" What do you mean by a lark?" 

" Such," said the cross-examiner, " as carrying 
off watchmen's poles and rattles, upsetting a 
watch-box on a sleeping porter, or the like." 

" I never was concerned in such disgraceful 
outrages," was the reply. 

" I shall not trouble you any more." 

The next evidence was Dominie Patrick Crowe ; 
after he had deposed to the facts, 

" Pray, Dominie Crowe^^ said the cross-exa- 
miner, "did you ever take a flight over the 
library?" 

" No, sir," said the witness, " I am not of so 
flighty a nature as some of my acquaintances." 
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" Meaning me, I presume," said the other. 
I must certainly admit. Dominie, that I have 
taken a range far above your own head; for if I 
have not been over Patrick Crowe, I have been 
over Croagh Patrick. But let me ask you, 
Dominie, the same question I asked your 
worthy compeer — ^Were you ever out on a 
lark?" 

" I really," replied the witness, " must be ex- 
cused answering questions irrelevant to the sub- 
ject before the Board." 

The accused person was again reminded ta 
confine himself to the matter charged against 
him, and to refrain from striving to inculpate 
others. 

" The worthy Dominie," he observed in reply, 
" has stated that his windows were assailed by 
loud batterings, and surely if I can show that he 
himself in his early days was one of those 'pro- 
tervi juvenes,^ whom our favourite classic author 
describes as, in his time, those who ^junctas 
quatiunt fenestras ictibus crebris^^ it is not irre-' 
levant ; but as the Dominie refuses to enlighten 
us on the matter, I shall not press it ; merely 
observing, froni the testimony of the author I 
have referred to, that the fraternity of larkers to 
which his silence seems to intimate that he in 
his early days belonged, ranks only next to that 
of Freemasons in antiquity. 

" I must conclude my defence as to any par- 
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ticipation in this case of assault and battery," 
concluded the accused individual ^^ by admitting 
that it is one of real substantiality, whoever were 
the perpetrators ; certainly no hallucination or 
ignis fcUuua, such as that which deceived the 
Reverend Doctors, though I am free to admit, that 
in the Reverend the Dean's case, there might 
have been a ^Jockey the Lantern^ in the garden, 
but it was not /•" 

^^ Then do you see me, sir ?" said the Dean ; 
"you must mean me, for there was no other 
Jack'&'the^Lantem in the garden at the time but 
myself!" 

" And you can therefore, doubtless," observed 
the accused, " account better than I can for being 
there at such an unseasonable hour," saying 
which he retired. 

The decision of the Board in due time was 
made known to him^ acquitting him of the main 
charges ; but in consequence of his contumely 
and disrespect to the Board in conducting his 
defence, suspending him from obtaining hid de- 
^gree for one whole year. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** If aH tlie year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedions as to worl^ 
Bat when they seldom come^ they wished lor oome. 
And. nothing pleased bat rare aocidentSr 

III so offend to make offence a skill, 
Kedeeming time when men think least I wilL" 

King Heairy IV. 

" The hurricane rageth fiercely, andf the promontory 

standeth in its might, 
Breasting the ariallery of Heaven, ae darts glaace 

from the crocodile. 
But the small creeping of the silent footsteps of 

the sea 
Mineth the wall of adamant, and stealthily caat* 

passeth its rain." 

TUPPEK. 

The yonng person whom we have lately intro- 
dticed to our readers being one of the leading 
chairacters in our tale, the record of whose birth, 
parentage, and incidents of early life involves 
also many of those circumstances upon which it is 
founded, we must at some length revert to them. 
He was the only child of the Reverend Charles 
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Bingham, who held the valuable living, to which 
476 have assigned the name of the parish of 
Balljrv^oola, situated on the coast of one of the 
most western counties in the kingdom ; it was an 
impropriation connected with the ownership of 
the estate on which it lay, and had always been 
reserved as the patrimony of the younger son, or 
other member of the family. 

The rectory, which was beautifully situated on 
the shores of the Atlantic, stood at the foot of a 
range of high and precipitous rocks heaped one 
above another, protecting it equally from the 
cold blasts that came from inland, as from the 
furious gales that came in from the main ocean. 
It was also guarded from the waves, which at 
times came rolling in mountains high, by the in- 
terposition of a large rocky island, to which we 
have given the name of Inniscarra, extending in 
a north-westerly and south-easterly direction 
near a quarter of a mile on either side it, beyond 
a sound, about a mile out to sea. On the highest 
point of it, fronting the main ocean, was seen 
the square tower of an old castle still in existence, 
which had formerly belonged to, and was one of 
the many strongholds along that coast of the 
piratess Gran^ or Gram^ as she was sometimes 
called, Uale^ in modem phraseology, Grace 
O^MaUey ; from whom our hero was lineally, by 
the maternal side, descended, the clergyman 
having married the sister of the Reverend 
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Charles O'Malley, Rector of Port-na-Currig, a 
descendant in the junior branch from the great 
Gran^ and inheriting that island and some other 
small property in the county from her. 

There were a few peculiarities belonging to 
the locality of the island and rectory which it is 
necessary to refer to, as being connected with 
the incidents of the tale. About fifty yards 
from the site of the Castle of Inniscarra, fronting 
the main ocean, was a deep cave, known by the 
name of the Gun Cave^ from the loud reports of 
what may be called natural ordnance, which it 
sent forth on the occasion of high spring tides 
choking up its orifice; but what rendered this 
phenomenon the more extraordinary was, that it 
was comparatively of recent creation, occasioned 
by some change in the original conformation of , 
the rocky outline of the island by the constant 
action on it of the tides, and the rolling in of 
the vast masses of surging billows, which an 
uninterrupted course of between two and three 
thousand miles of ocean geography had swelled 
into sea mountains, which broke on the rock- 
boiind shore with the roar of thunder. 

The only other extraordinary work of nature 
to which we shall advert, as bearing on the 
incidents of our tale, in this locality — abounding 
as it did in natural phenomena of the most 
picturesque kind, in fantastic rocks exhibiting 
the appearance of ancient castles, others perfo- 
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rated through with arcades, beyond which could 
be seen the foaming nvayes roUmg alc«ig in end- 
less succession, and sometimes the foil moon 
rismg from the sea in all her spkaEidour, with 
many other natural curiosities on a gigantic 
scale — ^the only other one among th^ai, we say, 
which it is necessary to notice, was a vast chasm 
<H* circular crater of near a hundred feet across, 
and half as many in depth, called by the country 
people ^Hell,'' irom a superstition connected 
wilii it, to which we shall preaently advert ; a 
more particular account of it is requisite to give 
an idea of the act of retributive jiustice which 
took place there. 

On the right or northerly side of the rectory, 
near half a mile from it, and beyond tiae termi- 
nation of the island, consequently exposed to the 
fall action of the ocean, there was a high pro- 
montory jutting out into the sea, called Bally- 
howi^ Point. On this there had stood, Bocoe 
seventeen years previously to the time our tale 
opens, and wMim about sixty yrdfl (rf th« brow 
of the precipice, a lonely two-storied house, 
strongly built of blodcs of mountain stone^ in 
which dwelt a man named Peter Malley, a col- 
lateral descendant with tine clerg3m(ian from the 
piratesfli, and inheriting her predatory dii^o- 
tition and habits. Why he had built his house 
on that stormy point many could sunnise, but 
few ventured to express an opinion <^penly, he 
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being well known to be connected not only with 
domestic but foreign smugglers on an extensive 
scale; he had a wife and three sons, one of 
whom, named Patrick, had absconded some years 
before from his home, and joined an old Grerman 
juggler named Philipstall. He was the youngest, 
a boy then of ten years of age. The other two 
followed their father's occupation, ostensibly that 
of a fisherman, but in reality of a smuggler, and 
something worse. 

Old Peter was acquainted with all the caverns 
and recesses along the coast, many of them 
unknown to the excise officers, who frequently 
came from Port-na-Currig in the revenue cutter, 
to search for wines and foreign spirits, whole car- 
goes of which were constantly landed, even in the 
daytime, and stowed away in these hidden coverts, 
or buried in the sands. The old smuggler, 
however, was never caught unawares; from his 
lofty position on Ballyhowley Point he could see 
the cruiser long before she rounded the upper 
extremity of the island, and was prepared £:>r 
the visit. 

But there were more heinous charges laid at 
the door of old Master Peter than smuggling. 
It was alleged that he had often on stormy nights 
exhibited a light from his upper window, to lure 
in vessels in distress on that dangerous shore, mis* 
taking it for the light at the entrance of Port-na- 
Currig harbour, about twenty miles to the south. 
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With all old Peter's knowledge of the caverns 
and recesse? that had been scooped out for miles 
along the shore at either side of him, there was 
yet a yawning abyss forming each successive 
tide beneath himself which he was utterly un- 
conscious of, betiding his own destruction while 
he was planning and puttmg into execution the 
destruction of others. 

Under the high projecting point on which his 
house had been built the sea had worked its 
way in through the interstices of the rock, which 
operation in the course of years had formed a long 
low excavation, perfectly inaccessible to boats; 
the sons had once or twice attempted to penetrate 
it by swimming, but the swell on the calmest 
days was so great that they ran the risk of being 
dashed to pieces against the roof or sides, and 
were obliged to give up all idea of proceeding 
further. 

Thus the surge having worked its way up till 
it came under the smuggler's house, was there 
obstructed in its further passage by rocks ; but 
the superincumbent mass being a bed of clay, 
each succeeding tide detached and carried off a 
portion of it, till at length, on one wintry evening 
in the month of January, about a month after 
a large Spanish vessel, said to have been lured 
in by Peter's light, had been dashed to pieces 
immediately under the castle on the island, the 
old woman having gone into the village to buy 
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tea and sugar, and the sons being out at sea, 
while Peter himself was sitting beneath the 
mantelpiece, intent possibly on some plan of 
depredation, down went the entire foundation 
under him, with the house and every thing con- 
nected with it, the whole being precipitated into 
the yawning abyss below ; nor was the body ol 
old Peter ever seen in a substantial form after- 
wards. 

The old woman on her return, seeing the deso- 
lation which had taken place, sat down on the 
edge of the vast crater which had been formed, 
and up which the boiling surge had already 
forced its way, canying off at every incursion 
more of the fallen dSbris^ and set up such a wild 
unearthly howl, that it was heard by the fisunily 
at the rectory, as they sat at supper. The 
clerg3nnan, thinking some vessel had gone to 
pieces, ran up to his bedroom to take a searching 
view of the coast with his night-glass ; but old 
Andrew Garvey, the butler, cast a sorrowful eye 
on little Master Harry, not concealing his convic- 
tion that it was the Banshie^ such as he had 
heard the night preceding his mistress's death — 
the night of Harry's own birth — there being no 
apprehension of the master, he being of Anglo- 
Saxon blood. 

It was not till the break of day that the sons, 
on their return from sea, discovered the extent 
of the desolation that had taken place, and found 
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their old mother, nearly liifeless from cold, still 
sitting, but without uttering a cry, oa the edge 
of the abyss. They observed a deep siknce on 
the zoattor, and getting permiseion from the 
landlord of the island, the clergyman of Port-iia- 
Currig, construicted anotiiier substantial house 
on the island — the only habitation osx it — and 
continued to reside there. 

The inrushing surge soon carried off every 
remnant of the subsidence, and formed a krge 
cavity of near a hundred feet across and half as 
many deep, and being obstructed from Birther 
advance by opposing rock, rose up in a vast 
volume of water of a ccdumnar shape, cm the 
occasion of the spring tides, or when driven in 
by more tban usual violeiice from the prevalence 
of westerly storms. On these occasions, the 
column of water on each successive roll in, as- 
cended from ten to fifteen &et above the mouth, 
rising and falling more or less high^ according 
to the force of the influx, and thus fcxrmed a 
natural pheiK>menon like one of the Icdand 
Geyaere^ save in its variations of size and action. 

As these appearances and disappearances were 
generally most conspcuous at the times of the 
springs, in the mornings and evenings, and then 
only for a short period, at the top of the tide, the 
country people averred that at moon- and sun- 
rise the body of old Peter could be clearly seen 
enveloped in each column, as it rose and fell 
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again^ who was thus condemned to be perpetually 
flung up from the hell below to survey the scene 
of his former iniquities, and then to be dragged 
down again, and swept out among the rocks he 
had caused so many vessels to founder and go to 
pieces on, and thus to experience a ceaseleas 
sensation of the horrors he had been the cause 
of creating in the minds of so many wretched 
suflerers. 

The property on which this interesting benefice 
lay, and to which we have assigned the name of 
the Ballyvoola estate, was of inunense extent, 
consisting of between three and four hundred 
thousand acres of bog, mountain, and arable land, 
and running fifty miles and upwards along the 
shores of the great Western Ocean. It was held 
by " Sir Henry Bingham," the brother of the 
clei^yman, to whose ancestors it had been con* 
firmed by the Act of Settlement of 1641. Sir 
Henry, the present inheritor, had married an 
English lady from the city end, with a fortune 
of fifty thousand pounds, and resided altogether 
in Cavendish-square, and, when the season was 
over, at a country seat within a few hours' drive 
of the metropolis. He had an only daughter,, 
who at the time we now refer to — namely, that 
of the commencement of this tale — was in her 
seventeenth year. 

The revenue of the estate, derived from many 
sources, was large, but like many other IrisK 
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properties at that time, heavily incumbered ; the 
lady's father, who was a rich sugar-baker, not 
permitting her fortune to be applied to their 
liquidation or assignment, but vested in the fimds, 
with a life-use only to Sir Henry and his lady, 
with remainder to their issue, and in case of 
fikilure, to his own brother, who was a partner in 
the concern. 

The clergyman, who was the agent to the pro- 
perty, a shrewd and prudent man, had often sug- 
gested the propriety of creating a reserve fund to 
disencumber the estate; but Sir Henry, whose 
ambition was to move in the highest circle of 
society, though he had never been.able to accom- 
plish it, and kept up an expensive establishment, 
had desired him to remit the rents as fast as they 
were received; and as to the debts, as his 
daughter should never marry any person beneath 
the dignity of an earldom, that they were of no 
consequence. There never had, in fact, been much 
cordiality between the brothers, nor had the agent 
or his son ever been invited to their residence. 
He had seen his principal but once since his 
marriage, on some business which required his 
presence in London, and the cousins had never 
seen each other. 

Harry Bingham had evinced from his earliest 
childhood a lively and spirited temper, and though 
of a fine and generous disposition, had manifested 
an early tendency to amusement at the expense 
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of all who came within the sphere of his manual 
operations, and which at that time was peculiarly 
the characteristic of his juyenile compeers 
throughout the kingdom. 

His boyhood gave indication of a handsome 
person and a strong and manly constitution, 
which his advancement in growth more than 
realized, and to which the constant exercise in 
all the sports which the wild and romantic 
country in which he lived afforded, highly con- 
tributed. Before he was sixteen he had stalked 
the red deer on the mountain, coursed the hate, 
and shot the grouse on the heather hills, caught 
the tawny trout in the boggy rivers and lakes, lay 
out in his boat all night watching the wild geese, 
swans, and other water-fowl which abounded on 
the coast, had dropped his long lines for miles 
out to sea, returning in the morning with every 
hook full, and had spent days and nights in the 
season spearing the sun fish. 

He had ingeniously constructed a fishpond in 
a deep cavity between the rocks on the coast on 
the rectory grounds, which, while naturally pro- 
tected from the fiiry of the waves, the summit of 
each tide overran, without dislodging the ample 
supply with which his nets furnished it. 

In all these amusements he was constantly 
accompanied by a young Portuguese, as it was 
supposed, who when a child of about two years 
old had been the only individual saved by the 
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exertions of the clergjnoiaii and his old servant, 
from the wreck of the large Spanish ship before 
adverted to, on the island opposite the rectory. 

This youth, whom he had baptized by the 
name of Stephen, and given his own surname 
to, was in very many respects, as regarded 
their external appearance as well as internal 
constitution, the opposite of his companion. He 
was even from his boyhood thoughtfiil and re- 
served ; fiery and irascible in his temper, with- 
out giving any indication of that vindictiveness 
which is supposed to be indigenous in the 
natives of the country considered to have given 
him birth, yet withal easily appeased. He was 
dark in complexion, slender in figure, with hair 
and eyes of a jet black. He was utterly un- 
conscious of what is called fun or humour, and 
was never known to join his companion in 
his escapades, and as utterly unconscious of 
how any amusement could be extracted firom 
them. 

Of these, to give some idea of the natmre of 
the former boy, we must take the liberty of 
stating a few instances. 

In his earlier years Andrew Cisrvey, the old 
butler at the rectory, was the principal butt of 
th^tn. He had been a fisherman in lus younger 
days, and smnething more also; he had ksfc his 
three sons in a gale, and was iriiat is called 
neaiiy doting, oonstantlj speakiug loudly to 
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himw^lf, and a tiiarough believer in all the super- 
eSoftheco«n4 

There was & door at the head of the staircase 
at the rectory leading down iiito Andrew's lower 
apartments, as well as to the kitchen tuid other 
housekeeping rooms. Here, posted on the stairs 
that commanded this door from abovCi was it the 
boy's ddi^t to lie in wait for the old buder^ 
and waylay him wfa^i he pushed open the door 
with his tray of brittle ware to lay for dinner, 
and there detain him a £ast prisoner between 
the door and the jamb, afiraid to make any 
struggle to extricate himself, dreading a crash of 
its fragile ccmtents. 

On one occasion, when there was a large 
company to diniier, and the old man was 
fetching up the remove, which consisted of a 
splendid haunch of venison, the scalp of his wig 
was seized by an unseen hand, and it was carried 
up by the spoliator to his own apartment, while 
the poor old man was obliged to bear in the dish 
baldheaded, to the no small amusement of the 
company. 

Themaid-servants in like manner were fright- 
ened out of their " seven senses," as they said, 
by sheeted ghosts encountering them on the 
stairs at night, and with ringing of bells and 
clattering of marrow-bones and cleavers on the 
lobbies. 

The church bell would sometimes mysteriously 
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toll at the midnight hour, and the townspeople 
be sometimes alarmed at seeing a fiery meteor 
swinging to and fro on dark nights over the 
village, which none but old Andrew himself, and 
an assistant, knew to be a lantern suspended 
from the tail of a large kite. 

These and many other tricks of the kind, of 
which constant complaints were being made, at 
length determined the clergyman, when his son 
was ten years old, and his proUgi^ by all sur- 
mise, two years younger,*to look out for a tutor ; 
when, many applications being responded to an 
advertisement for a competent person, at the 
liberal salary of two hundred per annum, and who 
was also to perform the duty of assistant curate 
to the parish, the choice was eventually made of 
the Reverend Eneas M'Loughlin, a resident 
master of the University, the state of whose 
eyesight had obliged him to abandon the diflSicult 
study necessary for obtaining a Fellowship, 
which his talents, of a very superior order, 
would have otherwise assured to him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*^ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
How one small head should carry all he knew.** 

(rOLDSMXTa. 

" Oh, I have suffered 
With them that I saw suffer, — a brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces ; oh, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart, — ^pour souls, they perished/ 



Amokg ^^the strange fellows that nature hath 
formed in her time," she had seldom formed a 
stranger than the individual who now begins to 
take a prominent part in the incidents of our 
memoir. 

The Reverend Eneas M'Loughlin was in person 
tall and bony, his rusty black coat, worse made 
than even his own ungainly figure, hung on him as 
if it had been stretched on a clothes-horse for the 
purpose of being brushed, an operation, however, 
to which it was seldom subjected. His head and 
eyes, when engaged in any matter that interested 
or agitated him, assumed, the former a kind of 
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rotatory, and the latter an oscillating movement, 
which, it was said, had been caused by an ex- 
plosion of quicksilver that had taken place in 
some chemical process he had been engaged in. 
While looking intently into the crucible, a drop 
of moisture from some adjacent quarter having 
inadvertently fallen in, the whole blew up and 
coated his eyeballs over, leaving them like two 
convex mirrors, from the consequences of which 
he was only relieved by the application of the 
forceps. 

His mind wandered as far out of the usual 

« 

course other men's minds take, as his habits of 
life were at variance with theirs ; animal grati- 
fications or creature comforts formed no part of 
its consideration, further than as they ministered 
to his existence. He was a perfect walking Ency- 
clopedia of knowledge in all of what may be 
called the " ohgies^^ of science, though ignorant 
of all the conventional usages of society ; his head 
WBB an old curiosity shop crammed^nth odds 
and ends of quaint knowledge upon every 
subject out of the ordinary routine; but in 
that of the legendary lore of his country it 
abounded, as well as in its history from the 
earliest times. 

He had made excursions into all its parts, 
examined its cromlechs, cairns, holy wells, and 
fountains, mounted its round towers, been lost 
for three days in a fog on M'Gillicuddy's Reek, 
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and shut up for a day and a night in the vaults 
of St. Patrick's CathedraL 

Such was the preceptor engaged to superin- 
tend the education of one of the wildest, but not 
the less tractable spirits that could be found 
through the length and breadth of the kingdom ; 
of course, he became a& object of much curiosity 
in the neighbourhood, but the person most 
desiimis of scanning his dimensions was Father 
Malachi Costello, the parish priest of Bally- 
voola. 

He had been an cUunmtAs of St. Omer's, and 
had brought away from that seminary the 

hood had been remarkable. Being possessed of a 
small patrimony, he had been enabled daring 
his vacations to visit the |nincipal towns on the 
Continent; could speak the French langm^ 
fluently, and had a smattering of German, but 
beyond the scholastic Latin of the Mass, and the 
other few books he had T»ad to prepare him for 
orders, was ignorant of the dead languages. 

He was a fat, short, rotund personage, with a 
bright rubicund countenance, the index of good 
humour, laughter, and joviality, kept a good 
taiAe^ was given to hoi^talrty, and himself an 
excellent cook ; was much beloved, not only by 
the m^ubers of his own, but of the parson's flock, 
and not only teemed with the humour of his 
country, but wa^ imbued with its superstitions. 
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Improbable as it may seem, yet the coinci- 
dence was a fact, that he, as well as the newly 
arrived curate, had a visual obstruction in one of 
his eyes, arising, as 'twas said also, from an acci- 
dental circumstance, but which might have been 
in truth traced to a contingency which in general 
is more calculated to double the powers of 
binocular vision than to single them. 

He had been celebrating a wedding where 
there had been an abundance of good cheer, and 
on his return late at night along a cliff road, 
overhanging a boiling sea below, his horse took 
fright, and galloping with all speed, neared the 
brow of the precipice so closely as to cause a total 
loss of the muscular action of the lid of the eye 
that had got a sight of the surging element, save 
on occasions of excitement or temporary anger, 
when, like the war-gate of the temple of Janus, 
it opened, only to fall down after the momentary 
duration of its existence. 

The Priest had a special aversion to what were 
called the new-light doctrines of that day, the 
preachers of which he looked on as a set of 
canting hypocrites, and imagined the new Curate, 
as he had just come from the University, where 
the tenets of John Walker had lately begun to be 
promulgated, to be imbued with them. 

The Dominie, on the other hand, being the 
name given him by his pupils, and by which we 
shall continue to designate him, looked on all 
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priests with horror ; he considered them, in their 
religious capacity, as a set of ignoramuses, 
banded together to keep the people in darkness 
and blindness ; and in their secular interferences 
in the politics and elections of the day, and in 
the relationships between landlords and tenants, 
as so many foxes let loose on society, with fire- 
brands tied to their tails. 

Accordingly, on their first interview at the 
rectory, the Curate's head began to rotate as 
if on a pivot, and his eyes to oscillate, as may 
have been seen on the faces of old clock-dials ; 
while the Priest, on his side, opened his belli- 
gerent organ to take a more accurate survey of 
the extraordinary specimen of humanity that 
stood before him. 

There was something, however, in both of 
their appearances which disarmed hostility, and 
was calculated to allay the aversion they were 
ready to bestow on each other, and' in a short 
time they resumed their wonted appearance. 

The Priest having welcomed his colleague on 
his arrival among them, and expressed a hope 
that they would be on as good terms as he and 
the worthy Rector had been for upwards of 
twenty years, said, "I presume, reverend sir, 
that you are of the same old aboriginal stock as 
many of your name we have in this county." 

" I imagine, sir," said the Dominie, " we are 
of the same origin — ^the old Celtic race that 
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came to this coimtij with the sons of Milesiiis ; 
for though^ 

* Race, ancestry, and things we have not done 
Ourselves, I think we scarce can call our own/ 

yet I must tell you, as a matter of bistovy, that 
the M^Loughlins are descended in a direct Hse 
from O'Melachlan, last King of Meal^," 

" I hare no doubt/' replied the Priest, "'of the 
antiquity of your descent ; yoa bear about yoa 
the true stamp of your ancient origin ; your name 
of Eneas bespeaks eastern ancestry.'' 

^^ I take these heatheno-Cbristianized names," 
said the Dominie, " to be among the strongest 
existent proofe of tbe Asiatic origin of the in- 
habitants of this western province, where those 
men landed ; for nowhere else in the kingdom 
do we hear of the names of Eimas, Isidore, 
Ignatius, Xaverms, Milo, and the like. It is 
undisputed' that the Iberii, the Spa;nish Celts, 
who ori^nally came from Asia, and brought 
these names with them, landed on these shores ; 
and it is strongly presumable that the Trojan 
Eneas landed on tbe Spanish coast before he 
settled in Italy." 

" You certainly have," thought the Priest to 
himself, ^* m.uch the look of an old Trojan." 

" And as to ybur own name of Costello," con- 
tinued the Dominie, " it evidently proves you of 
Spanish descent also ; but it is misaccented, the 
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accent should be, instead of on the first syllable, 
on the penultimate." 

"On the what?" said the Priest; "I fear I 
must trooUe yoa for small change for that 
tenn." 

^^On the last syllable but one," said the 
Dominie ; ^' derived probably from Caato^ a place 
of note on the Biscayan coast ; or probably a 
com]q>tion of Caat^Uo, many places of which 
name are on those coasts." 

" Well," said the Priest, " though I confess 
you have much of the Trojan in your appearance, 
I never thought I had the look of a Spaniard 
about me; the only thing that renders your 
surmise probaUe is the strong gusto I have for 
that wine which old Andrew Garvey, our friend's 
butler, calls the MontUadaddoJ^ 

"The what?" said the Dominie; "I fear I 
must call on you in turn for small change for 
that expression." 

"Father Malachi means," said tlie Kector, 
" the famous Spanish wine called Amcmtilado, a 
couple of hogsheads of which were among the 
articles saved firom the wreck of a large Spanish 
vessel, which took place nearly opposite these 
ivindows now close upon seven years ago ; these 
two were the only stock of the kind aboard, and 
we judged they had been sent out from Spain for 
the sake of the voyage, as there were many 
reasons for believing that the vessel had come 
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last from some place in South America. The 
articles saved were directed to be sold by auction 
for the benefit of the only survivor from the 
wreck; the priest bought one hogshead, and the 
parson the other. It is only on state days and 
on the anniversary of the saving of the little 
survivor that a bottle of it is produced." 

"Wreck, did you say," said the Dominie, 
beginning to manifest the usual signs of excite- 
ment, "and a little survivor from it?" 

" Yes," said Mr. Bingham, " and a survivor 
I trust you are destined to take a deep interest 
in; that interesting-looking boy, Stephen, I 
introduced to you last evening on your arrival. 
I witnessed the whole of that awful and dis- 
tressing scene, and was under Providence the 
means of saving the child's life ; but who he is, 
or what his birth or lineage, we have never been 
able to ascertain. The few words he spoke after 
recovery we took to be Spanish ; but a gentle- 
man who came to the village some time after, 
and who had lived long in Lisbon, convinced us 
that it was Portuguese the child originally spoke, 
though he had nearly lost the use of the language ; 
but as he spoke it fluently himself, he was soon 
able to revive it in him, and he now speaks it, he 
assures me, with all the fisujility of a native." 

" Well," said the Priest, " I shaU now wish 
you a good day, Mr. M'Loughlin, expressing my 
satis&ction at having made your acquaintance. 
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and entertaining a hope that you will soon do 
me the favour of giving your opinion on the 
excellency of the wine at my table. My worthy 
Mend- will doubtless give you the whole par- 
ticulars of that melancholy catastrophe, and 
show you some proofs of the child's former pro- 
bable station in life. I cannot help thinking, 
though as yet with very indifferent groimds for 
such a supposition, that a high destiny awaits 
him." 

As soon as the Priest had retired, the Rector, 
at the earnest request of his Curate, proceeded ta 
give him the following history of 

THE WBECE OF THE STBANGE VESSEL. 

" It will be," commenced the narrator, " seven 
years on the eve of the coming Christmas — ^if a 
gracious Providence permits us to see it — since 
I, with the assistance of my old servant, rescued 
that boy from the consequences of one of the 
most dreadful catastrophes that in my remem- 
brance ever took place on this coast. 

" It had been blowing a fearful gale of wind 
the whole of the preceding night, and the waves 
were rolling in like mountains on the off-side of 
the island that lies out there before • us, and 
which, providentially, prevents them spending 
their fury on the beach that stretches out in 
the front of this house. 

" I had been the whole of' that morning occu- 

VOL. I. F 
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jHed in my study overhead, when about noon a 
kind of faint vibration of the air in the room, 
attended by a slight * shaking of the window- 
sashes, roused my attention, and led me to 
believe, though I heard no succeeding sounds, 
that it was caused by the firing of some guns far 
out to sea. At first I thought it might have 
been from the revenue cutter from Port-na- 
Curng in chase of a smuggler, or some Spanish 
privateer, which had contrived to elude, as they 
frequently did, the king's ships, and had run up 
here in search of a prize. I threw up the sash, 
and from the regularity of the sounds, which I 
now distinctly heard through the gale, felt con- 
vinced that they proceeded from signal-guns 
fired in distress, though from the thick haze that 
overspread the whole face of the ocean, I could 
not through the glass distinguish anything. 

^^ I rung the bell, which brought up old 
Andrew, who fully concurred with me in the 
ooDJecture I had formed, and fi*om the threaten- 
ing aspect of the elements predicted that it 
would come on to blow a perfect hurricane 
before night. 

^^ I determined accordingly to pass over to the 
island with him, and mounting to the top of the 
old tower, which you see standing on the pin- 
nacle of that rock overhanging the sea, keep a 
strict look-out, 

'^ I ordered out the boat instantly, and after 
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landing us on the island, I directed the men to 
pull up to the northern extremity of it, and see 
if they could make their way round, in order to 
render such assistance as we might be able, in 
case of any vessel approaching ; but they returned, 
saying no boat could live out in such a sea for 
five minutes, and which they assured me on the 
rise of the spring-tide in the evening would 
become still more raging. 

^*I started off a messenger also to the col- 
lector at Fort*na-Currig to send up the revenue 
party. When we mounted the tower we could 
through the haze distinctly see the glare of each 
flash, and hear the succeeding report of the 
guns, from which we calculated she must be five 
or six miles out to sea, but even through the 
glass could get no glimpse of her. 

'^ After staying a couple of hours there, the 
firing ceased altogether, and we came to the 
conclusion that either she had gone down with 
all hands, or under Providence might have got 
out to sea and escaped. 

" The day was beginning to decline fast, and 
the tide to rise, and with it, as Andrew had pre- 
dicted, a furious gale from the south-west began 
to blow, accompanied with showers of sleet. As 
the tide rose, it began to close up the mouth of 
the cave, of which I gave you a description, the 
reports firom which increased in loudness and fre- 
quency with the increasing fury of the elements ; 

r2 
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each shock being heard through the tumult as 
if the earth had united with the air and ocean 
all their powers to overwhelm the devoted vessel, 
if she had not been previously swallowed up. 

" I was preparing to return home, unable any 
longer to stand it out, and in the anxious hope 
that the Lord had delivered the living souls on 
board from their sore distress, when my own 
soul was harrowed up within me by my catching, 
as the mist was for a moment swept away like a 
scroll, a full sight of the devoted vessel, not more 
than a mile out, nearly a wreck already, her rig- 
ging and masts having been either cut away, or 
carried off by the fury of the gale, the splintered 
stump of her hindmast being alone visible. 

^^ In a moment all was enveloped again in a 
thick mass of impenetrable gloom, leaving a thrill 
of horror possessing my whole frame, till we got 
another view of her, when it was absorbed in a 
deep and nervous anxiety as to her inevitable 
fate, 

^^Old Andrew and I continued in the same 
position without moving or uttering a syllable, 
when the mist was again swept away, and the 
fearful sight was brought within our full view. 

^^ Her bulwarks had been carried away, and the 
sea was making a clear breach over her, save on 
hor raised quarter-deck* Though the light was 
&at disappearing, \i-e could through our glasses 
perceive a man whom from his dress we judsred 
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must be the captain, still at the wheel, vainly 
endeavouring to keep her head seaward ; but she 
appeared to be perfectly unmanageable, and was 
evidently drifting sideforemost towards the base 
of the pile of rocks, on the highest of which the 
castle stood. The paucity of seamen, who seemed 
to tread the quarter-deck in despair, induced me 
to believe that the greater part of the crew 
had either been swept overboard, or had aban- 
doned her, and taken to the boats, none of which 
were to be seen. 

" As she neared the fatal spot over which we 
stood, I got a distinct sight of a still more heart- 
rending scene, which absorbed all my attention — 
'twas of a group of persons on the quarter-deck, 
one of whom, a female, was kneeling down with 
one arm clasped round the knee of a negro ser- 
vant, who himself clung to some fixture on the 
deck, and the other encircling a child, whom she 
was pressing in a frenzied manner to her bosom. 
Beside her knelt another female, whom I took to 
be a domestic. The negro grasped the shoulder 
of his kneeling mistress. I also got a glimpse of 
some other object lying on the deck; what it was 
I could not then distinguish, though I subse- 
quently came to the knowledge of it, as I shall 
presently tell you. 

" What little of daylight there had been, en- 
abling me to look on this dreadful sight, now 
disappeared altogether, and night had fully closed 
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in. Having brought our lanterns, we yet feared 
to exhibit them, lest they might be mistaken for 
beacons. 

^' My state of suspense, as you may imaging, 
was dreadful in the extreme. The vessel had 
neared us so, that though still at a distance of a 
couple of hundred yards, and from her depth in 
the water approaching but slowly, I could, 
through the intermissions of the blasts, hear the 
shrieks of the few sufferers, and could at inter- 
vals through the white foam, on the sinking 
down of the vast wall of waters that rose and fell 
before us, plainly perceive the huge black mass 
of the wreck labouring as if in the agonies of im- 
pending destruction. 

" It was after catching what I thought a last 
view of her, that a blue light was thrown up 
into the air from the southern point of the island, 
and was rapidly carried through the elonents 
towards us. If anything could have added to 
the horrors of the scene, this was eminently cal- 
culated to do so, for besides giving us a view of 
the sufferers to the fullest extent, it cast down a 
ghastly hue on all beneath it. 

" We then beheld the doomed vessel in the full 
glare of the deadly light, slowly but surely ap- 
proaching her destiny. The aspect of the group 
I have before mentioned was in some measure 
changed* The boy was gone, as well as the 
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other f<^nale I had taken for the maid-servant ; 
the principal object of my anxiety was still in 
the same position— on her knees, her hands 
clasped in prayer, and her eyes cast up, while 
distraction possessed her pale and haggard face* 
The faithAil negro still stood behind, grasping 
her shoulder. The light above burst and disap- 
peared, and all was again in darkness ; but it was 
shortly succeeded by another, which revealed to 
Bs the revenue party hastily advancing along the 
brow of the cliff. 

" The wreck was now immediately beneath us, 
the captain still immovable at his post ; but save 
himself, the negro, and kneeling female, none else 
were to be seen. 

^^ I could almost distinguish the features of the 
hapless woman, as they were turned up towards 
the heavens, and could perceive that she wore a 
dress of black velvet, with a mantilla over her 
shoulders; but what principally attracted my 
attention, was a bright object which I took to be 
a silver casket or oblong box, confined to her 
waist by a scarlet leather belt. 

" The second light now disappeared, the black 
mass was visible for a minute or two in the boiling 
surge, when the last dreadful act in this tragedy 
of horrors took place : through the tumult which 
prevailed was heard the crash of the doomed 
vessel, which sounded her knell of destruction ; 
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as she was flung bow forward on the rock; her 
stern and its living freight had totally . disap- 
peared. 

" We hastily descended, but could not stand 
for a moment on the platfonn before the old 
gateway, .the spray, accompanied by driving 
showers of sleet, dashing right into our faces. 

" I gave directions to the revenue guard tp 
keep a strict look-out for any of the suflferers 
that might be thrown up on the rocks, and espe- 
cially to guard against the approach of the 
wreckers, who I knew would flock from all 
quarters like vultures, to pounce down on their 
prey, attracted there by the lights. 

*' I then, being drenched to the skin, proceeded 
homeward, with the intention gf being again on 
the spot at daylight. We had not gone more 
than half over the island, when old Andrew, 
laying his hand on my shoulder, stopped short, 
saying, * Did * you hear anything, master ?* 

* Nothing,* said I, *but the roar of the elements.' 

* I fancied,' said he, * I heard a long dismal howl 
from near the Gun Cave below.' I told him it 
must be fancy, when, turning round, I heard 
myself the same sound repeated. 

" We hurried off in the direction indicated, and 
descending the cliff, were led by its repetitions tp 
a spot just above the breaking of the surge on 
the shore of a little cove, which, had it not been 
for the fall of the tide, we could not have en- 
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tered, where we perceived a large Newfoundland 
dog standing ; we put the lantern down to him, 
and to our amazement ascertained that a child, 
which f^peared to have been bandaged to him 
by a large shawl round the back, was l3ring down 
between his fore legs, having turned round 
during the animal's exertions to get to the 
shore. 

^^ In a moment we extricated him, and wrap- 
ping him up in my large cloak, I entrusted him 
to the care of Andrew, and fastening the dripping 
shawl round the neck of his faithful preserver, 
we set out again on our return. 

" Just as I turned round the projecting rock that 
hid us from the Gun Cave, I caught sight of tlie 
figure of a man coming out of it, who, perceiving 
the light, darted behind some of the projecting 
rocks in which the place abounded ; I called out, 
but received no reply. I had little doubt at the 
time that it was old Peter Malley, and have since 
been confirmed in my supposition; but on ques- 
tioning him the next day, he peremptorily denied 
having been there. 

" When we got home, I sent for Doctor Lipsett, 
of the village. We made use of all the means 
prescribed for restoring animation, and soon had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that the little body 
retained the heat imparted to it, and that a glass 
held before its lips was slightly shaded with 
vapour : it is enough to say, that after repeated 
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applicatioias we succeeded completely in restarin^ 
life and sensibility to oar little waif. 

^^ I visited him in his bed constantly, but, 
though he stared in my face and about the room^ 
he did not articulate a syllable, and seemed re* 
peatedly on the eve of bursting into tears; his 
poor little body was sadly contused, and one 
shoulder seemed dislocated ; the Doctor, howerer, 
would suffer no painful operation to be used till 
he had acquired strength to endure it* 

^^ He soon came to the use of his tongue, and 
repeatedly called for ^Minha mm^"^ and made 
use of other expressions which we could not un- 
dei*staDd, nor was it till Mr. M'Donel, generally 
known here by the name of the * Micery arrived 
in the village, that, we ascertained the little he 
spoke tobe Portuguese, Almost every things how- 
ever, relative to his former mode of life, and the 
kind of person%he was familiar ivith^ had passed 
out of his mind, save that he had lived in alarge 
house surrounded with flowers, orange and otiber 
trees, with fountains and statues ; and that he was 
attended by men and women with blaek skins. 
He is the same tall, handsome boy you saw when 
you entered, and the old animal you saw stretched 
on the rug before the fire, now fast verging to 
his gi'ave, is his preserver. 

"Where the vessel came &om^ or what her 
destination, we never could ascertain, owing to 
the breakmg out of the war; that he is of high 
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rank and station of life, if in the position nature 
intended him for, I am certain, from an inspec- 
tion of the clothes he had on and the marks on 
them, and others subseqaently found, as I shall 
tell yoo, and hereafter exhibit to you." 

'^ It is a sad, sad tale," said the Dominie; 
" but pray tell me, did you ever find the body of 
that unhappy lady, or of any of her attendants?' 

" Of her attendants or of the crew no body 
was ever found," replied Mr. Bingham; *^but 
of the finding of her own body, or what from 
every presumption is supposed to have been 
hers, I shall now give you an account, as well 
as of the speedy visitation that befel the wretch, 
who, from circumstances that have since trans- 
pired, there is little doubt not only first dis- 
covered the body and rifled it, but was by a 
diabolical device the contriver of the vessel's 
destruction." ^ 

Mr. Bingham here gave the Dominie an 
account, in the first instance, of the subsidence 
and formation of the cavity, and then continued 
his narrative : 

" The morning after this retributive act of 
divine justice — ^it being better than a month 
since the wreck — but previous to the auction of 
the recovered articles, and while the guard still 
continued on it, little Stephen being then 
able to be moved about, I put the boys into 
their pony phaeton, and, accompanied by old 
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Andrew and the dog, which I called Pedro, we 
set off to see the great vortex which had been 

formed. 

"After inspecting this work of nature, the 
day being fine, I sent for the boat, and we 
passed over to the island to see the remains of 
the wreck and all the articles saved. While I 
was so engaged, Andrew canying the child 
and Harry scampering along, they set out on 
the pathway leading along the cliff. The dog, 
however, dashed down the declivity and was soon 
lost sight of. In a short time I heard the same 
long howl as on the night of the wreck. The 
old man returned shortly with the children, and 
then at my desire went to ascertain the cause 
of it. 

" My ears were again saluted with the same 
mournful howl, when I perceived Andrew hastily 
approaching. I went to meet him. * Maste]:, 
master !' said he, quite agitated, ^ let me fetch 
the children home, and hasten you down with 
the revenue men into the cave before the tide 
rises ; there's a body at the far end of it half 
buried in the heap of shingle.' 

" I complied with his suggestion, and on pro- 
ceeding to the spot soon ascertained the truth. 
I found the dog at the mouth of the cave, into 
which he rushed at our approach. On following 
him I got an indistinct view of the extreme end, 
which was too narrow to admit the approach of 
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more than one person at a time, and there per- 
ceived the remains of a human being partly 
covered with the shingle, which a strong current, 
that sets in from the southern promontory of the 
island, sweeps down with it, and which being ob- 
structed by a low ledge of rock outside, is swept 
into the cave. Half covered with this we found 
the body, and having with some difficulty got it 
out, I had it conveyed to the churchyard to 
await an inquest. 

" I had little doubt, from the remnant of the 
outer dress, that it was that of the unhappy 
lady. Her face and features had been so battered 
from the force of the waves, that, with the effects 
of decomposition, they were totally undiscemible. 
One thing, however, struck me as remarkable — 
the strap which I had seen round her waist was 
stiU adhering to the remnants of her dress, but 
severed in two; nor could any trace be dis- 
covered of the casket I had seen enclosed within 
it. The men searched deep into the shingle 
without effect. The conviction flashed on my 
mind that old Peter had abstracted it, and what- 
ever might have been its contents, that it had 
shared his fate. 

'• After the body had been interred, I had the 
linen and other garments found on it washed 
and laid up with the boy*s, in a seaman's chest 
found on the shore, which had been forced 
open and rifled. The initials and other marks 
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on them are conyincing proofiB of the rank in Ufe 
ihey held* 

^ The wTe<^ and her produce were sold by an 
order of the Admiralty Conrt, and the proceeds, 
iviiich were considerable, invested in the funds 
for the use of the survivor when he ccxnes of 
age, the interest to be paid to me for his main- 
tenance and education. 

" There are five of the cannon belonging to 
the wreck sunk among the rocks where she 
perished ; they can be seen plainly at low water, 
when the sea is cahn, but are sometimes covered 
with sea-weed for months. We often attempted 
to raise them, but inelTectually." 

The Rector here finished his affecting tale, 
and, after some further conversation on the 
matter, the Dominie withdrew. Strong as was 
his anxiety to visit the scene of this fearful 
calamity, and explore the recesses of the mys- 
terious cave, and the chambers and dark regions 
of that old castle, where doubtless many a deed 
that shunned the light had been perpetrated, 
yet the pressing nature of his arduous duties 
allowed him for several weeks no opportunity of 
gratifying it. 

The successful course of study he pursued with 
his pupils we shall not dilate on ; he managed so 
as to mix the utile with the dtdce, and without 
interfering with their amusements, to impart to 
them a high relish for the classics. He joined in 
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aU their sports, wmying always in his pocket the 
book which constituted the subject of their study 
for the time being ; but not all his love and respect 
for him could prevent his elder pupU from making 
him at times the subject of his practical amuse« 
ments, which the simplicity and unsuspicious 
nature of his mind never led to a detection of. 

His sermon, which he carefully elaborated on 
the Saturday night, and left pinned tc^ether on 
his study table, was found, when he got into the 
pulpit, to be a mass of confusion ; nor could he 
account for his own want of accuracy in so 
misarranging it; being often obliged to put it 
aside^ and preach, much more to the edification 
of his hearers, extemporaneously. 

Sometimes the treacherous pin had disap- 
peared altogether, and the leaves, like those of 
the Sibyl, would fly over the heads of his 
auditors. 

As he preceded his pupils to the church in the 
autumn season, when the thistles growing by the 
roadside withered on l^eir stalks, the long back 
of his rusty coat would, to the no small amuse* 
ment of the assembled congregation, be seen, as 
he walked up the aisle to robe himself in the 
vestry-room, to be thickly studded with them ; 
nor could he on the next momiiig, when going 
to put it on again,'aceount for the decorations he 
had received, the wind cm the preceding day not 
having blown so strong as to have affixed them 
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there. Harry dubbed him the Knight of the 
Order of the Thistle. 

On one occasion, when appointed to preach be- 
fore the Archbishop, a glimmer of daylight never 
appeared in his room, which looked out into the 
shrubbery, till the church bell began to ring for 
service, when on its suddenly darting in through 
the window, Harry as suddenly burst in through 
the door, exclaiming, 

" Bless me. Dominie, what keeps you so late? 
The Archbishop's carriage is at the door." 

Several times during the morning had the 
Dominie, who was a sound sleeper, risen and 
gone to the window, and each time returned to 
his bed; but unless he had the eyes of a lynx, 
he could not have seen through a . thick black 
horse-cloth, nailed, with the assistance of old 
Andrew, across the window, who, though so 
often himself the butt of these mischievous jokes, 
yet had ftm enough left in him to enjoy the 
Dominie's tormentation. 

Among the many persons who paid him their 
respects was Miles M^Donel, Esq., commonly 
known by the name of the " Micer," from his long 
residence in Portugal, but which had been 
changed, from his penurious habits, by Father 
Malachi, into that of the " Miser. ^^ He was a 
little sharp-visaged man, who, though possessed of 
thousands, would wrangle for a penny, and screw 
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down every one he had a dealing with to the last 
farthing. 

He was also visited by Captain MTherson, a 
retired half-pay officer of a Scotch regiment; by 
Dr. Lipsett, the dispensary doctor; and by Mr. 
Joseph Bourke, the principal excise officer of the 
district. These gentlemen we select among many 
others, as upon a future occasion they will appear 
again before our readers. 

In about a month or six weeks after the recital 
of the disastrous adventure that had taken place 
there, the Dominie found an opportunity of going 
over to the island to take a survey of the scene 
of it, while the spring tides afforded most time 
for the exploration of the cave. 

When passing the intervening strait, the fine 
old ruin, perched on the top of the conical rock 
appearing to rise out of the sea, struck him 
forcibly, especially when he considered that it 
had been the principal stronghold of the ph-atess 
of Doona, and the scene of many a dark and 
daring deed ; he called to mind the undaunted 
character of the decided woman who held it, and 
many others along that coast, and who hesitated 
not in hanging from the battlements above many 
a victim that had long endured the horrors of 
imprisonment in the dark dungeons beneath, 
which he purposed penetrating into. 

When he arrived on the spot, he proceeded in 
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the first instance to obtain a view of the^ sunken 
guns. They seemed to be of large calibre, and 
from their shape, and, as well as he could see 
through the moving mass of water, firom their 
elaborate mouldings, to have been of ancient 
construction. 

He next proceeded to take a survey of the 
natural piece of ordnance which the old King of 
Ocean had constructed for his own exercise by 
the force of one element acting on another. The 
entrance to it was low and wide, and the approach 
to its extremity forty or fifty yards over an up- 
sloping floor of rock. This natural corridor con- 
tinued to diminish in height and breadth to its 
extreme end, when the explorer was obliged, 
from the mass of shingle and other stuff accumu- 
lated there, to creep forward on his knees and 
elbows. The impression left on the mind of the 
present visitor was, that it continued much 
further in, but that the passage had been choked, 
and that possibly on a future examination, when 
the approaching equinoctial gales might cause a 
sweeping out of it, he should be able to penetrate 
still further in. 

He then proceeded to the upper or southern- 
most end of the island, and there perceived that 
the constant action of a current which set in 
against a large projecting headland, composed of 
beds of clay lying between the strata, of rock, 
was gradually carrying off the detached matter 
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by its encroachments, and sweeping it down in 
the direction of the cave. 

There was but one habitation on the island^ 
whidi iwas that in which the Widow Malley and 
her sons resided ; it was strong and substantially 
built, to resist the fury of the gales which con- 
stantly swept over it. On his return, he picked 
up a piece of timber, hard and black as ebony 
on its exterior; but which, when cut, proved to 
be mahogany, the growth of some southern soil, 
which must have been carried up there, as he 
conjectured, by the great Gulf Stream, which 
with diminished force sweeps past the western 
shores of the kingdom. 

He then made his way to the old castle, which 
was approached through an ancient arched gate- 
way by a court-yard in front. Looking up 
from the inner court, he saw the old tower 
raising its grey, weather-beaten head many feet 
above the ruins; being, in fact, the only part in 
any state of preservation; from the top of it 
there ascended yet many feet higher the watch- 
tower, from which the piratess kept a sharp look- 
out day and ni^t for the approach of any of 
the Virgin Queen's ships. Entering the low 
arched doorway, he ascended a flight of circular 
stone steps in tolerable preservation, on the 
interior side of which there were dark recesses, 
which his eye could not penetrate; he siiortly 
turned into a large square vaulted apartment. 
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lighted by loopholes, in the centre of the floor of 
which was a square aperture; overhead there 
appeared inserted into the stonework of the arch 
a massive rusty hook ; on looking down, a glim- 
mer of light from some crevice gave him the 
view of a deep dungeon, shaped like an inverted 
cone, into which he conceived the wretched 
prisoners must have been lowered by a rope, and 
where thev must have lain a&^ainst the sides, 
without the power of moving about or lying 
down ; the bottom seemed to have been covered 
with sand or rubbish recently flung down. Two 
other chambers of similar dimensions, lighted by 
large embrasures, gave him a wider range of 
view over the watery element on the one side, 
and the vast extent of mountain land that lay 
<». the other. He ag«n «eended a ™dtag 
stair of narrower dimensions, which through 
another narrow opening led out on the flat roof 
of the tower. 

He was much struck with the wild grandeur of 
the scene that presented itself. The vast Atlantic 
stretched out before him in an uninterrupted 
expanse of three thousand miles : it lay unbroken, 
without a crest on its yet heaving bosom, swell- 
ing in wavy undulations, which broke heavily 
on the shore, flinging their spray over the black 
masses of rock, that seemed to say, ''Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further." These vast heaving 
undulations left his mind under the impression 
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that they were the expiring throes of some 
mighty convulsion that the mass of waters had 
undergone with its rival element in more 
southerly latitudes; they brought before it the 
vivid description the Rector had given him of the 
fearful calamity that had taken place at the base 
of the very rock over which he stood ; and being, 
among his other eccentric avocations, a bit of a 
poet, he took out his pencil and memorandum- 
book, and sketched the following diatribe against 
the treacherous element : 



THE BROWNED. 

Heave up thy boeom as thou wilt, 

Thou mighty, mighty sea ; 
It is the workings of thy guilt, 

Thy oonscience troubles thee. 

The surge that ever agitates 

That dark and azured breast, 
Is the remorse that guilt creates. 

Which ne^er will let thee rest. 

How couldst thou rest upon thy bed. 

Thou monster, monster deep, 
When underneath thee lie the dead, 

Thou sufferest not to sleep ? 

What wild and piercing shrieks are those;. 
That through the thunderings ring 1 

Come they not from the dying throes 
Of wretches perishing ? 
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Those dark mysterious sliadows. What 9 
Through lightnings seen aroimd. 

Thy Tictims' phantoms are they not ? — 
Hie spirits of the drowned, 

Who^ wrapt in seaweed shrouds below, 

In wat*ry tombs enshrined, 
For ever sweeping to and fro, 

No peace in death can find. 

The earth, when men their course have sped, 

And mortal beings cease, 
Opens her bosom for the dead, 

And there they laest in peace. 

But thou dost thirst for human life, 

The living are thy prey, 
'Midst i*age of elemental strife. 

When paralysed are they. 

Or horror-stricken with despair, 

In wild dependency, 
'Tis then that most thy victims are 

Acceptable to thee. 

With smooth and placid countenance. 

Thou deep, deoeitiul sea. 
Thou lured them o'er thy vast expanse. 

And then most treach'rously 

Thy darkened brow didst furrow deep, 
Yawn'd wide thy vast abyss. 

And long their anguish'd souls didst keep 
In tortures of distress ; 

Then gulTd them in. But know thou this. 

Thou swelling, surging sea, 
The chambers yet of that abyss 

As still as death's shall be ; 
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'Tis when the angel's tramp shall blow 

The last terrific sound. 
From thy dark catacombs below 

To summon up the drown'd. 

Then, pallid, speechless, and amazed. 

Thy stagnant bosom o*er 
Shall myriads of the drown'd be raised. 

On whom it closed before. 

To them a fearful call, to tell 
Thai Judgment's Day is oome; 

To thee the still more feaifnl kndl 
Of thine eternal doom. 

The fire within earth's hollow womb. 
Since formed firsts confined, 

Shall burst its bounds and all consume, 
Nor leave a wreck behind. 

From its own ashes earth shall then 

Bise up more gloriously. 
But thou shalt ne'er be seen again, 

Thou ruthless^ nithle« 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' Eheu ! fugaces, Fosthume, Posthume, 

Labontur aimi" 

Hob. 

" Not in Tain the distance beacons, 

Forward, forward, let ns range, 

Let the great world spin for ever 

Down the ringing grooves of change." 

Tenntson. 

Years continued to roll on, making the usual 
inevitable changes. The boyhood at the rectory- 
was fast stretching out into manhood, and the 
manhood shrinking into age; Harry Bingham 
exhibiting in his growth all the strength and 
proportions of Saxon origin, and Stephen all 
the symmetry and activity peculiar to southern 
race. The hair had begun to thin and whiten 
on the Rector's temples, with that tendency, cha- 
racteristic of middle-aged gentlemen, to scratch 
it in an upward direction ; more grizzly also over 
the ears of the Curate ; while the bald patch dis- 
playing the polished crown of the jolly Priest 
never ceased enlarging itself, like the semblance 
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of glory, till it came to nought. Old Pedro had 
paid the last debt of nature ; and old Andrew had 
long promised to pay it, but, like all bad pay- 
masters, was staving off the debt from day to day. 
The Dominie, who had been the son of an 
eminent surgeon in the metropolis, had succeeded 
in anatomizing his pupil's faithful preserver, 
and re-covering the bones with their original 
integument, in the expectation, however vague, 
that it might yet form a link in the evidence of 
his identification. 

Treason and rebellion had made rapid strides 
through the country. France had poured out 
the last vial of her wrath on the head of her de- 
voted king; war had been declared against 
England, and secret agents were stirring up the 
fires of rebellion throughout the kingdom ; the 
deadly United Irish system had struck its fangs 
deep into the heart of the country; and, finally, 
the hitherto peaceable locality of Ballyvck)la 
began to exhibit a plentiful crop of disaffection, 
from the tares the enemy had sown in the minds 
of her inhabitants. 

There had prevailed the best understanding 
between the Dominie and the worthy Parish 
Priest ; they appeared to have come to the con- 
clusion that there was enough of common ground 
in both of their Churches to work on, for the bene- 
fit of the community at large, without venturing 
on debateable ground, and of fundamental points 
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in their religions in which they agreed, without 
knocking their heads together on those in which 
they differed. The rivafay between them, then, 
seemed to be in l2ie endeayour to render most 
benefit to the people ; the Curate from his medical 
skill, and the ample means afforded him by his 
Rector, added to the quantum he could abstract 
from his own, enaUing him to extend his chaii- 
ties in a wide drcle; and the Parish Priest, though 
a ban vivant, being liberal in the extreme, and 
attentive to the interests of his flock. 

But it was not to be supposed that the lord 
of misrule would pomit such a coQcordat as this 
to stand without molestation; an anonymous 
letter reached the hands of the Titular, apprizing 
him that a wolf in sheep's clothing had got in 
among his flock at Bally voola, and was fast ab- 
slaracting them from the fold ; when hayiQg sur- 
prised the chapel one Sunday morning with a 
visit during Mass, though not expecting to see 
so respectable and orderly a congregation, yet 
conceiving them to have too much of a Pro- 
testant look, indicating that the disease of heresy 
had infected them, under the pretext of assisting 
the Parish Priest, he ordered that the Reverend 
Matthew Colahan, the coadjutor to an out parish 
of the Uni<m, should take up a permanent red- 
dence at Bally voola. 

The effect of the episcopal policy soon began 
to manifest itself in the parish ; rents began at 
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firafc to be difficult of oolkctioi^ and then re* 
suited waier varioas pretexts ; possessions to be 
eivevbeUy sod tithes flatly refused, to the great 
pvofit of the quarteiHsiessioii attorney, and satis- 
faction of the new minister of peace sent amongst 
them*. 

He ma an tIl-faTt)m?ed, xnorose man, his ap- 
peaiaace rendered even ferodoas from the mark 
of a de^ cut across the nose, inflicted by a 
refractory lamb of the flock at the oat parish 
seme years previously, whom, while cutting turf, 
he had aasaOed with his horseidiip, and who 
imoask saerilegioudty had inflicted with his slane 
this lasting testimony on the priestly visage of 
his zai in the care of his flock, on evident proof 
of the dangerom advance of Protestant prin- 
ciples. 

Time stiD continaed to roll c», bringing no 
cine to the mystery that oveihung the destinies 
of Ste]c4>en Bingham. The pupils were now fit 
for entrance at the University, Harry being de- 
signed for the Bar, and Stephen for the Church, 
to which, however, he evinced a strc^ig re- 
pugnance. There being at that time several new 
regiments aj^inted to be raised, one of which 
was given to Lord Louisbourgh, the governor of 
the county, he, on the application of the Rector, 
appointed Stephen to a company, on his raising 
a hurled men to form it on the Ballyvoola 
estate, which he soon eflected, notwithstanding 
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the violent opposition of the clerical firebrand, 
who, as a French invasion was beginning to 
be much spoken of on that coast, designed them 
for a much more effectual service to their 
country. 

Harry Bingham's talents and sound classical 
attainments were marked by his obtaining the 
first place at entrance among fifty candidates. 

The worthy Curate, after the disposal of his 
pupils, would have resigned his office; but his 
Rector refused to dispense with his services, 
which he continued at a reduced salary; 

Time had worked other changes on the face of 
matured nature, as well as on that of man and 
society at large ; those that had taken place on 
the outline of the coast, from the ceaseless en- 
croachments of the vast watery element on its 
more substantial neighbour, were various and in- 
teresting. The vast pit in which Peter Malley's 
wraith had been seen performing its vertical salta- 
tions, had been entirely swallowed up, all the 
intervening land between it and the shore having 
been swept away, and nothing but naked and 
fantastical-lookiDg rocks left standing. 

But the most marked changes that had taken 
place were on the side of the island exposed to the 
perpetual long swell, and breaking on its rocks, 
where the vast undulating mass came rolling in 
even in the calmest weather, and seemed to 
threaten it at some future coming period with 
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total deprivation of all its clayey matter, leaving 
it one huge cluster of skeleton rocks. Caves had 
been scooped out to a great depth inwards, and 
others had totally disappeared, and exhibited the 
semblance of long arched galleries, through which 
the sea could be seen in perspective, rolling past 
its crested waves in endless succession. 

The most peculiar of these changes had taken 
place in the phenomenon of the Gun Cave, which 
appeared to have lost all its explosive power, 
sending forth only a succession of smothered 
sounds, as if swallowing up the vAst waves, which 
before it had disgorged with such violence. 

Such a possible change had been anticipated 
at some future period by the Dominie, who was 
too curious an observer of the works of nature 
to let it pass without investigation; when on 
taking another survey of the island, he perceived 
that by some violent agitation of the sea or 
convulsion of the land the whole of the head- 
land, whose detached matter had been constantly 
swept into and out of it, had been prostrated, 
and its wreck swept oflF, leaving nothing but 
monster rocks standing. On penetrating again 
into the cave, he saw that the perforation ex- 
tended considerably farther back at its extremity 
than on his former visit — though how far, from 
the contraction of the passage, he could not 
ascertain. The truth, however, of his theory, 
that it communicated with some other natural 
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excavation inward, b^ng strengtlieiMMl by the 
alteratiiHis in its appearaaaoe, and in the sounds 
it emitted, ke determuied on ai^ture occasioBt to 
attempt peiietrating to its remotest end. 

Tears continued to roll on, u]i£)ldmg to tlie 
i^e of man those emts written on nature's scroll 
by the finger of Providence; and tfeoagh exhibited 
to him in succession, are ever present to tiiat Eye 
to which there is neither past nor futme, but 
one eternal present. 

Hariy Bingham had completed his College 
course with considerable brilliancv, but had imA 
as yet taken his degree. Stephen had mo^ed 
into Port-na-Ourrig, the head-quarters of his 
reghnent, where it was being prepared for 
anbarkation for Canada. It was the autmnn of 
the year in which our tale opens, and Harry was 
expected down for the long vacation. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

^'Aksl tiie love of wonuaiy it IB known 
To be a lovely and a fearful tlung, • 

For all of theirs upon that die is cast, 
And if ^tis ket^ life has no more to bring 
To ^em, bat Bodomes of Hktb past alone.* 

Btsov. 

^Ohl I have spe^it a miserable ni^^ 

So fall of finghifnl dreams — of ugly sights. 
• • • . • • • 

I would not spend another sudi as it 
Thoqgk twers t» bnj a wmM of happiness, 
So full of dismal terrors was the time." 

Shakspeabb. 

AiconG the many who, in straining thesr eyes 
after distant and unattainable objects, oTerlook 
present advantages, was Koderic O'Conor; his 
talents and position in society were calculated to 
ensure to him both hcmour and emolument in the 
profesnon for which he was intended; but an 
imaginary chimera dehidedhhn outof the courae 
which the free exercise of his reason would have 
su^ested. Of that staple commodity, which is 
attached by nature to the thinking and reflective 
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department of every member of society, called 
common sense, and which is intended to direct 
him in the management of his affairs to the best 
and most attainable end by the most efficient 
means, but the exercise of which is so univer- 
sally obstructed by pride, prejudice, and passion, 
as to render it uncomrnon — of this faculty he was 
miserably deficient; personal ambition was in 
his case the great obstruction, and his end in the 
pursuit was as illusory as the means he contem- 
plated the use of for its attainment were visionary. 

Being what is called a necessitarian in creed, 
irresponsibility was of course the rule, or rather 
misrule, of his actions, which he considered, 
impelled through an unseen supernatural agency, 
to be the irresistible law of his nature, and such 
to be the governing principle of the universe, in- 
stead of the unerring wisdom of the one Supreme 
Intelligence. 

But it was not so with the single-hearted, 
enthusiastic being who had linked her fortunes 
and destinies to his — the beautiful leme 
M'Carthy, the eldest daughter of the eminent 
lawyer we have before adverted to. She was, 
we must admit, a very rebel in her heart to the 
existing order of things. 'Twas not English 
domination she rebelled against, but its adminis- 
tration through an Anglo-Irish faction, the 
heads of which were as corrupt as their subordi- 
nates were overbearing and tyrannical. She 
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would have hailed with delight any revolutionary 
movement, having a chance of success, which 
would have liberated her beloved Erin, of which 
she was a true type, from its galling servitude ; 
but her natural good sense convinced her of the 
folly and hopelessness of such an event under 
existing circumstances, and she vainly attempted 
to detach the infatuated being, in whose interests 
she was so deeply involved, from the further 
pursuit of it. 

In order to convey a just idea of this living 
symbol of her native land to our readers, we 
must recur to some of the scenes of her early and 
infant life. 

Her mother had been a woman of indolent 
habits. Though professedly a member of the 
English Church, there was such an alloy of 
superstition in her religion, if her false devotion 
could be so called, that she could scarcely be 
considered as belonging to any Protestant com- 
munity. 

Proud of her own Milesian origin, being of 
the ancient stock of the Concannons^ the Gangani^ 
or Cancanni, who, in conjunction with the 
Naghnati, are supposed to have given the western 
province its name — ^and equally proud also of 
the antiquity of the paternal stock from which 
her firstborn child sprung, the McCarthy 
Mores having been Lords of Desmond and the 
kingdom of Kerry before the several grants to 

G 3 
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tbe FitziiiMirice& and others, Lords <if the Fale, 
-—she detenuined oa odUiDg her iERKS, a» wM. 
from its baTing been the name of a great ances- 
tress of hers — the widow of McCarthy, of Ean* 
tiirky who had internarried with EodericCOonor^ 
of Gurthnadarva Castle — as also from the fact of 
that part of the coantrj in whidhi her hiBsbacid*s 
|)«roperty hy having been so called by the ori- 
giiial Spanish settlers &om a river in Biseirjr 
called lemus, which was also the name by which 
that outlet to the sea, ik^w known as the Eenmare 
River, was originally called. 

The little leme was bom at tbe paternal resi- 
dence, in one of the most beautiful valleys in the 
bosom, of the Iveragh moantains. As may be 
supposed, she was imrsed in the very kp of 
sijS^tion. Her neck was hung round ^th 
charms ag»«bst evil eyes a^ mal^ mftm^ces ; 
she had been dipped in holy w^lls as a sure pre- 
v^tive agai2»st change or ahdisctioa hylairies; 
she had been passed three times under the 
stoinadi and over t^ back of an ass to guard 
against or mitigate the sev«al diseases to which 
<^ldren are Itahle. 

Tbe lo^ of freedom had been engeaderod m 
her by the almost laashaclded state in whseh her 
infancy aiid early dayshad been passed pravious 
to her ninth year, when she lost her mother. Ker 
Other's professional pursuits not p eiiai tt in g him 
to remain for any Istigth of timie at home, she 
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and her sister, throagii the n^lect and indcJence 
of their natml guardim, had been suffered to 
roam tike finras through the nomeroos green 
valleys, and over the iDcky and predj^tous 
steeps m ivhidi the Ivera^ country abounds, 
attended only by a nursery governess nearly as 
wild as th^nselves. It was when death had 
deprived them of thefar mother that MKTarthy 
determined on letting his Mansion-house and 
removing permanently to the metropotis, as wdl 
in pursuit of his profession, in which his emi- 
nence now began to be conspicuous, as with the 
object of educating his daughters; which was 
accomplished so speedily with the aid of the best 
masters, that after the lapse of nine years, to 
which period we are now Inroagfat, they had 
acquired not only the most finished accomplish- 
ments, but useful and substantial knowledge. 

From the mind of leme yet, so deeply was it 
impressed, was never removed the remembrance 
of the happy infancy she had spent in her wild 
freedom among the lovely glens and brakes of 
her native valleys. 

The melodies of her country had always been 
from her childhood an object of peculiar attrac- 
tion to her romantic mind. Child of song, as 
she was by nstore, before she left the green 
vales of leme she had acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of and could sing most of them in their 
native, wild, and uncouth poetry. After she 
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had left her dear birthplace her mind dwelt long 
on the harmony of its native music and songs, 
and she spent a part of her early days in 
arranging them to English rhythm. 

We shall have occasion to submit one or two 
so arranged at a later period of her life here- 
after. Here we must trespass on the patience of 
our readers by introducing one set to an old 
Irish air on the dearly remembered vales of her 
native locality when she was only twelve years 
of age : — 

THE GBEEN VALES OF lEBNE. 

Ere from Iveragh's summits has yet rolled away 
Night's grey spectral mists, at the coming of day ; 
When the first blush of dawn casts its roseate hue 
Across their deep valleys yet teeming with dew; 
The morning still fragrant with smell of new hay, 
And the kine wending home to the byre their way ; — 
As the milkmaid's sweet carol pours forth its sound, 
And the ploughboy's shrill whistle echoes around; 
While the whet of the scythe-bladd still rings through 

the glen, — 
How lovely the green vales of Iebne are then. 

'Tis noontide, the quivering atmosphere glows, 
And all nature exhausted sinks down in repose, 
Not breathing a zephyr, nor stirring a breeze, 
Nor sound heard abroad, save the hum of the bees, 
As clustering they hang from the low pendent bough 
Of the willow that weeps o'er the rivulet's brow; 
Save, too, that rivulet's low monotone. 
As onward it winds to the ocean alone. 
With their clustered retreats, and verdant arcades, 
The green vales of IebitE) how cool then their shades. 
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The sun has sank down, yet a lingering beam 
Still sheds of his glory departed a gleam. 
Sad eyening steals on in her mantle of grey. 
Then follows dim twilight^ the spectre of day : 
Enshrouded in vaponr, she glides through the gloom. 
Then wanes into darkness, and sinks in her tomb. 
The bat flits abroad from its mnsty recess 
In the old iy/d oak of the dark wilderness; 
The owl from her day-dream prepares to awake, 
And the kingfisher skims o*er the face of the lakei 
In the dew-dripping grass creaks loud the hoarse rail. 
And heard far away 's the Banahie's lonely waiL 
When breathes through their copse-woods the night* 

bree2ses' sigh. 
What vales then with Ibbkb's can in loveliness vie f 

To convey to our readers any adequate idea 
of the character of a countenance, varied as it 
constantly was under the ever-changing emotions 
of a too sensitive heart, is scarcely within the 
scope of our ability; but an outline of her 
features may be attempted. Her skin was of 
that transparent white which seems to permit 
the eye of the beholder to penetrate beneath the 
surface even to the borders of the current of life 
which flows within, the faintest possible tinge 
of which suffused it ; and in the courteous smile 
which pervaded those features nature had written 
a passport to every heart. 

Her eyes of bluish-grey were curtained with 
lashes of the purest black, and so deep as almost 
to screen them from view. Her hair of raven 
black was drawn above the ample forehead 
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and delicat^y srched brow acroee her temples, 
and fastened in a knot on the lower part of her 
head behind, which was not the &shion of that 
day. 

The rest of her &oe and figure was, in point 
of grace and proportion, conformable to the 
slight sketch we have given ; nor was the imma- 
terial occupant <^ this findy formed framework 
less nicely wrought ; the mind, that gaye intdli- 
gence to it, was the mind of poetry ; the imagina- 
tion that fiimished it with ideal pictures, was 
the imaginatioa of romance, in the medium of 
which that mind lived as in an atmosphere that 
tinged all the stem and sensible realities of life 
witJi ^be colourings of a rich fancy, and blended 
the wiiole into portraitures and mirages of a 
sentimental existence, which had no reality in 
BBture. 

There were times, however, when the dark 
background of the picture would fiusten on her 
mind, and sink it in a vague sense of londiness 
and desertion, such as we may hnagine people 
feel, and what we must oursehres yet experience, 
on going down into their graves; she would, when 
under such impressions, sit anxiously for hours, 
her pale face exhibiting aU the pangs of some 
inward desolatioo, as if the very fountains and 
sprii^ of life were feiling. 

Such were the sensations which pervaded her 
mind, as dhe sat on the afternoon c^ the day that 
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O'CoBor iiad viiited tlie Unirenity, lier fore- 
liead dmwm isolo sharply defined laies, snd tbe 
tfcbes oi* lier brows into ai^ular shap»— ko* 
Bund beiBg still under the hwrrowing im p w Bs ioi i s 
of « fisuAil dream she Ittd had the preoedmg 
sight — ^whea a well-known knock at the hall- 
door startled her fram this painfal reverie. 

Her ftoe, which had been as pale, becoae as 
safiaaed, with a dkan^ng variety of tints, as that 
of the virgin jaountsin of the Oberland on the ap- 
proach of the son ; fairt subsided, like it, again into 
its iaaner pallor, when the object of her anxiety 
had been a few minates seated by her side. 

^ I am so hap^ to see you, Roderic, dear," 
she exdaoBied, extending her hand, whidi he 
dasped between bis own. ^' I have been long and 
anxiously expecting you : you have delayed your 
visit so long that I almost apprehended some 
ausfiartnae had overtaken you.*' 

^ Why should you suppose so, dearest lerae,'' 
said O'Gonor; ^^I only walked down to the 
CcAege npon some important business. But what 
makes you, my dearest love, look so pale and 
agilated? nothing unvsnal or disagreeable has, I 
trust, occurred. When does your father intend 
to come in from St. Mary's, and remain in town, 
for then my visits to where all my affections are 
oentred wnmA cease?" 

'^ I da aot tiunk he will oome in till the eom- 
mencement of the term," said leme, " which is 
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yet near a month off; he is deeply engaged in 
preparing the defences of the unhappy prisoners, 
who are then to be tried at the opening of the 
commission, and I fear with little hopes of being 
able to save their lives. You know/' continued 
she, " that Eliza and I are going out there to 
spend the Christmas: my father deUghts in col- 
lecting a large party about him at that festive 
season of the year. It goes to my very heart's 
core to think that you will not form one of the 
party ; but as Eliza and I shall remain there till 
spring, I hope, should nothing of an ill-omened 
nature occur, to see you often out there." 

" How can you thus, my dearest leme," said 
O'Conor, "suffer yourself to be affected and 
your nerves shaken by &ncied omens of coming 
ill?" 

" Alas !" said she, " I cannot help entertaining 
some unaccountable dread that our meetings in 
future will be few indeed. I cannot help think- 
ing that something is hanging over us. I had 
such a frightful dream last night, the terrors 
of it haunt my mind still." 

" A dream !" said O'Conor, smilmg ; " what is a 
dream but 

'' ' A child 6f the idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy f 

Nothing but a phantom of the imagination. Be- 
lieve me, my dearest love, if you, by a strong 
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exertion of that sound reason which you possess, 
banish aU groundless fears and apprehensions 
from your mind in the daytime, your sleep will 
be undisturbed by these phantoms at night." 

^^ Dreams may doubtless be fanciful combina- 
tions of ideas/' said leme; '^ but I am persuaded 
these ideas are not the creations of the moment, 
but have been produced in the mind by real 
existences of the past, or the mind's forethought, 
grounded on probabilities of what is to come." 

" That may be true," said O'Conor ; " but of 
their fallacy you must have had many proofs ; 
and with the view of dispelling the false impres- 
sions this dream may have left on your mind, I 
must insist on your telling it to me." 

" I should rather fear," said leme, " that the 
recital of it might extend these impressions to 
your own, and I will tell it to you, in the possi* 
bility of its influencing you to abandon the pro- 
ject on which it is fixed, which I am beginning 
almost to despair of being found practicable. I 
would implore you to give up the idea of it, or 
leave it to other more daring spirits, who may 
gain by success, but cannot lose by fidlure, as 
they have France open to receive them should 
they be unsuccessful." 

"Impossible, my dearest leme," saidO?Conor; 
" impossible is it for me now to retract without 
the loss of honour. I am too deeply committed. 
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I appear to be acting under the kw of my nature. 
I was bom to be a^ instrument for the deliver- 
ance of my country, or perish in the attempt.'* 

" Oh, say not so— say not so," said the agitated 
girl, putting her slender hand across his mouth ; 
" 'tis a libel on the God of Providence — 'tis a 
contradiction to e^ery line in the book of revela- 
tion, in the book of nature, in the boc^ of reason, 
and in all those other volumes which will be un- 
folded in the great day of account — ^to say we are 
boimd by iany irrevocable law to pursue a course 
which leads to our own destruction; but," con- 
tinued she, ** I will tell you the dream, in the 
hope that it may wean you from what I fear 
is a plan ill devised, and that will be worse 
executed. 

'^I imagined that, notwithstanding the de- 
termined opposition of both our fathers, the day 
appointed for our wedding had arrived, that I 
found myself, by one of those transitions so 
oonMiK« in dreams, in the church with my sister ; 
there was a stranger, whose face I could not get 
a sight of, sitting at tlie other side of me, but 
you had not arrived ; the church, I thought, was 
filled with odd, strange-looking bmngs, not one 
of whom I had ever seen before j a dead silence 
prevailed ; the clergyman, who was tall and thin, 
stood in his vestments at the altar with his face 
turned towards it, and intent on the book ; still 
you came not. At length the dusk of evening 
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set in; I looked round; all had gone, even Elisa ; 
the dergyman slone still stood before the ahsr 
in the sane position, motionless, the book open 
be&re hira, and his face, which I could not get a 
glimpse of^ intent on it; his surplice, of a dingy 
white, seemed to ha^ about him in the folds of 
a windingH^ieet. Ni^t came, the slanting beams 
of the risiag moon shone in through the oriel 
window down the aisle, and gave a gloomy, fune- 
real aspect to eveiything around; by the light 
of it I then peroeived that the stranger who had 
sat beside me was standing at the entrance door 
below. It struck the hour of nine, when a low 
rumbling soand .of a yehide was heard to ap- 
proach l3w door, and stop before it; you entered 
the i^urdi, looking pale and thin; your eyes 
appeared as if sunk deep in your head; and as 
the door was closing, I saw, standing before it, a 
hearse surnHmnted with white plumes, the centre 
one of which towered high over all the others.*' 

leme, happ^nmg to cast her eyes at this part 
of her recital on her lover's &ce, perodved tl»t 
something of a pale cast had cr^ over it, ^ich 
brought to her wnd so fordbly the aiq^ect of it 
sIr had sem in her dream, that she could not 
forbear attering a digfat s cr e am , 

^ Go on, go on^'' he cried, in some agitation. 

^ Yon advanced," flfae continued, ^^ slowly up 
the joaie, followed at a distance by the stranger; 
you extended your hand to me, which was cold 
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and clainmy, without uttering a word, and con- 
ducted me from the pew I had been sitting in to 
the altar rails, where we kneeled down, and the 
ceremony began ; your hand was so cold that it 
chilled mine and my arm up to the shoulder ; 
when the clergyman extended the opened book 
to you for the ring, you took one from your own 
small finger, and laid it on the book; when 
handing it back to you to place on my finger, I 
perceived, with horror, that he had the hand of 
a skeleton, and that the ring had a death's head 
and cross bones in white relief on it ; I looked 
up in the clergyman's face, and then perceived 
it to be the very counterpart of that appearing 
on the ring ; I was horrified, and trembled from 
head to foot ; while you held my hand and the 
clergyman was pronouncing us man and wife, 
the bell gave a toll, and the stranger, who had 
silently advanced, laid his hand on your shoulder ; 
it was as red as blood ; I turned and gazed on 
him ; he had flung off the dark garment in which 
he was muffled, and presented a strange, un-^ 
earthly appearance." 

" Gracious heavens," exclaimed O'Conor, " it 
was the Lamh Dearg^ the spirit of my ancestor, 
Cathal of the Bloody Hand^ that haunts my 
family always on the eve of some death going to 
take place in it ;" his eyes at the same time 
became fixed, and strong emotion seemed to 
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convulse his whole frame. ^^ Finish it, finish it/' 
said he, at length. 

"The remainder is short," continued lerne, 
" but it is the most dreadful part of it. The bell 
again gave a deep and hollow toll, which made 
the spirit disappear, as the former had the 
phantom clergyman." 

" Hush !" cried O'Conor, with a wild stare, 

t 4 

'* 'Hear it, Cathal, for it is a knell 
That summons thee ^ *• 

But the white hand was again across his mouth 
before he could finish the quotation. 

" I turned," continued leme, " to you for pro- 
tection, but you had gone, and at the same time 
a shadow passed across the window, which inter- 
cepted the light of the moon ; it beckoned to me 
as it passed : it was of a dusky red, like that of. 
the spirit. I woke with a scream of terror. My 
maid ran in. She told me I had not been asleep 
for more than a couple of minutes, and that it was 
then only two minutes past nine, I having retired 
early." 

O'Conor, in the agitation of the moment, 
clapped his hand across his forehead, when lerne 
gave another faint scream, and turned again 
deadly pale. He had a black ring on the fourth 
finger of his left hand. 

" Be not alarmed, lerne dearest," he said, 
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^ 'tis voar own hair of n^&k Uack tkaA ia set on 
it withmme own. See," said he, tak»g it c^ 
^''tb inserted in a groove thai goes vo«id the 
ling, one-half of inriiick ia filled Tdith jfmv hair in 
a miniatiite plait, and the other half with oiiBe. 
The purpose £q€ which I had it sa set I sfaaU teD 
you hereafter." 

^' Take it awmj — taJoe it awaj," said Icrae, in 
a tremor, "for the present at least; at some 
future period disclose to me the purport you got 
it so made without our hair being intertwined; 
it leaves a ^orange, onukoos impreaakm on my 
mind. It shall be buried hi my tomb. Some^ 
thk^ tells me it is there and there osily that we 
shall be united." 

Long and anxioitts ivas the eoolesesee that 
ensued between the deivoted couple^ the nature 
of which, even were we made aeqvamted with it 
(which, in truth, we are not), we should hold to 
be of too delicate a kind to be intruded into or 
dimlged. All we do know is, that they became 
deeply and irrevoc^ly pledged to each other 
through all the changes and chances of the residue 
of their mortal lives. 

They were at l^igth awakened to the senee 
of passing events by the opembag of the dooar 
and the entranee of Eldza MK^arthy in her 
walking dress. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

" Dnlo^ ridentem Lalagen amabo^ 
IHucd I(M]iieiiteixL 

Hob. 

**!%«« were tiro poitnita — one ma of a girl 

Just Uuaking into woma& ; it was not 

A &oe of perfect beauty, bat it had 

A most bewildering amile ; there was a glance 

Of Bach arch playfulness and innocence, 

That, as you looked, a pleasant feeling came 

Orer tiie hearty as when you hear a aound 

Of cheerful music." 

Miss Landok. 

Elisa M'Cabthy was one of those ingredients in 
die world of society which seem to have been 
thrown in by nature for the purpose of correcting 
its acidities and sweetening its Httemesses. 
While her sister appeared to have had imparted 
to her all the depth and soundness of her father's 
intellect, she seemed to have derived to her all 
his wit and racy humour, together with a little 
of that propensity to satire which renders a 
public speaker more an object of an anxiety 
to bear, than to come into contact vriith ; and a 
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private person's society more courted than es- 
teemed. She had little imagination and no 
romance in her composition, a stranger as well 
to the visions of fancy, as she was to the real sub- 
stantials of wisdom and judgment. 

Maxims of sense or prudence never came out 
of her mouth, while it dropped the brilliants of 
wit and humour as the fairy-gifted chUd's did 
pearls and diamonds. Of a tolerable capacity as 
that mouth was, and well-furnished with teeth of 
a pearly white, it seemed as if formed as an outlet 
for the fund of amusing and agreeable conversa- 
tion stored within. Of the sublime she had not 
an idea, but of the ridiculous her sense was acute 
in the extreme ; though she " sought not," as an 
old writer has said, "to raise a laugh from 
everything, yet she. sought in everything what 
might be laughed at." But— alas! for that little 
invidious objection — it has been the thorn in the 
side of every son and daughter of humanity firom 
the days of Naaman the Syrian to the present, 
the ghost peeping in at the bed-curtain that 
destroys their dreams of happiness, the detractor 
from the perfection of character; the but that de- 
tracted from Eliza McCarthy was the inveterate 
habit she had of making the foibles and peculi- 
arities of her neighbours the butt of her wit and 
ridicule. 

She was much under the medium size, though 
symmetrically formed ; her hidr, a rich chestnut, 
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had been red in her infancy ; her nose somewhat 
retrousse. She could not be called a beauty, but 
there was an attraction about her that took a 
more tenacious hold of minds, and hearts too, 
than simple beauty could ; her spirits were high 
and cheerful, and her temper imperturbable. 

" What's the matter with you, leme dear?" 
she said, on entering; ^^you look pale and 
agitated." 

" Your sister," said O'Conor, " has been telling 
me of a frightful dream she has had." 

"I cannot permit you, my dearest leme," 
she continued, *' to suffer yourself to give way 
thus to the vagaries of imagination; there are 
too many real troubles in life to allow Us to 
waste, I may say, our fretting on imaginary 
ones ; besides, dreams, you know, always go by 
contraries, and the more frightful in fancy, the 
more delightful they are in fulfilment." 

After some time she, by her lively sallies, suc- 
ceeded in restoring^ something like cheerfulnesl^ 
to the mind of her sister ; but O'Conor, though he 
could not help being occasionally amused at her 
remarks, constantly relapsed again into a deep 
gloom, from which he was only aroused by her 
starting a subject in which he seemed to take an 
interest. 

" I must tell you," continued she, '^what befel 
poor Miss Twigg a few nights since: a most 
heartless piece of practical witticism has been 

VOL* t H 
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played off at her expense; I have joet been to 
Bee her, when she gaire me a fall account of it; 
and notwithstanding her indignation, in whidi I 
heartily joined, at the cruelty of the outrage — fi>r 
I can call it by qo other name — I could not help 
laughing heartily, there was so much of the 
Tidiculotts mixed up in it; but her brother, 
Lord Ashberry, has tak^i the matter up, and is 
determined to punish the parties, who are young 
gentlemen belonging to the University ; her ser- 
vant can identify them all: he waited on the 
Provost about it this morning, and brought the 
servant with him, who was seized while he was 
at the Board-room, and narrowly escaped having 
Ws liv^ drenched at the pump, which he says 
was a suggestion of the Dean himself who, see- 
ing a number of them hustling him out of the 
Court, called out that if they attempted to pump 
him, he would have them all punished*'' 

"I have heard something about it," said 
0'C(mor ; ^' but let us have the old lady's version 
of the story." 

^' The lady," said Eliza, '' had just been car- 
ried down her steps in order to be conveyed in 
a sedan chair to Lady Rubbermore's, in Marion- 
street, her servant preceding it widi a flambeau, 
when it was surrounded by a number of persons, 
who insisted on convejring her ; the chairmen, it 
was supposed, were, or expected to be, well paid, 
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for tbej imtoediately laid down the chair and 
went awi^; the servant mttempted reostanoe, 
but in a moment was tripped up and his ftim- 
beau taken from him^ they then hoisted the 
poles of tJ»e chair upon their shoulders, as if it 
was a l)ody they were conveying to the grave- 
jKard, and aet off at the rate of a hunt; one of 
diem, who was of low stature, preceding with 
the torch, and performing ail kinds of antics like 
a liabom; they went at such a rate that, between 
the iorward, and up and ^wn motion, the poor 
old lady, while she continued screaming all the 
time, <leolaittd that she could compare her sensa- 
tkms only to those she once experienced coming 
in a fltorm from Holyhead, and narrowly escaped 
bekie as ncki liiey left h^*, however, safe at the 
j^<£ ker dee^irtion, luJving givek a tremen. 
doos knock, which startled all the old ladies 
and gentlemen up-stairs at whist; they carried 
the chair into the hall : when it was opened, she 
was so sick and terrified, she couldn't get out, 
asad her turban, which she wears very high, was 
as fiat as a pancake from its frequent collisions 
with the roof of the chair; they then scampered 
off as £Eist as they could." 

OX]!onor, though much aniK>yed at this ungen- 
tLeman-like £reak, and apprehensive of the con- 
sequences, could not suppress a smile occasioned 
by the humorous mode of the recital, and deter- 

H 2 
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mined to use his utmost endeavours in getting 
an ample apology made, and having the matter 
hushed up. 

Eliza McCarthy, who had herself a strong pro- 
pensity to amusement at the expense of the 
peculiarities of her acquaintances, was in the full 
flow of some other himiorous description, when 
she again touched a chord that vibrated within 
the bosom of O'Conor. 

" Miss Twigg," said she, " gave me the Even- 
ing Post^ to read an account of the shocking murder 
of the mail-coach guard near Drogheda ; but as 
I abhor all tales of bloodshed, I passed over to 
the part of it that most interests me, the births, 
deaths, and marriages— that bill of the entrances 
and exits of the players on the great stage of 
life; where I find that some person, under the 
head of ' Appropriate marriages on the tapis,' has 
been amusbg himself at the expense of some 
acquaintances of mine. I think the age of 
chivalry is passed indeed when young persons' 
feelings are trifled with in this manner ; though 
under initials, the names are easily discernible. 
- It is said that a marriage is on the tapis be- 
tween the gallant Major Younghushand, hereto- 
fore unattached, and the beautiful Miss M^Bride, 

of . It is to be expected that the happy 

couple will enjoy uninterrupted connubial bliss 
in the perpetual honeymoon which must ensue.* 

" Again, — 
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" * We hear that young Mr. Toler^ the nephew 
of a high legal functionary, is about to lead 
to the altar the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss £ell^ the daughter of a physician of eminence. 
We trust there is no fear of the changes being 
rang too often after the interesting ceremony is 
over.' 

" There are many more," she asserted, " in 
the same strain.'' 

But O'Conor's indignation could not any 
longer be suppressed. He snatched the paper 
from the reader, and flung it on the table, to the 
great amusement of the young lady, who ex- 
pressed her satisfaction that one knight-errant, 
at least, was left to protect insulted spinsters. 

" But," added she, bursting into a laugh, ** you 
might have spared all your chivalrous indigna- 
tion, for the entire was a myth of mine own 
invention." 

The servant here entered, and laid on the table 
cards of invitation from Sir Simeon and Lady 
Bradshaw for a concert, fixed for the Monday 
week following. 

" We must go, by all means, lerne," said her 
sister ; " though concerts are in general stupid 
things enough, I expect we shall have great 
amusement there. In the first place. Lady 
Bradshaw wiU play and sing herself; that alone 
is a fiand of amusement. She murders music 
more effectually than ever Macbeth did sleep; 
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then we shall have Incledon and Mrs^ Mountain 
there; thtgr arrived with. Munden a few days 
»ince. They were near being lost in the Bay. 
The vessel was for four hours on her beam-^adj 
whatever end that is. Incledon was flung ont 
among the rigging, which was fioodng on the 
waves, singing, I suppose, his favourite smig, 
^ Cease, rude Boreas/ We shall there also see 
the ^ FitZ'Edward^ and Madame Fiia-Edward. 
They have just come from Fraaace — how, no 
one knows* They, say she is beautiftil^ aoad 
speaks broken English delightMly. And 
Jfourthly, we shall have — let me see ?' 

^^ Richard Fitzmaurice^" SAid leme. ^^ Con- 
fess, Eliza, that though last on your Est, he ia 
not so in your expeetataoos." 
. This was the first check Elka's tissue had 
met with* It stopped her onibpouiiDga for a 
minute or two, while something of a suffused 
eolour eame over her &Ge, and a little embar- 
rassment over her manner* She, howeva*, sixm 
got over it. 

" Oh," said she, " I think there i» a fimd of 
amusement in Sir Sinveon and Lady Bradshaw. 
I must tell you a good story of them. Yoa 
know she is constantly embellishing her coorvr- 
sation with boarding-school French,, havia^ been 
for some time at what they caU a ^ ladies' semi- 
nary' at Liverpool, of whieh, notwithstanding, she 
has no more idea than of music. After Sir ^meon 
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bad been knighted, lumng been one of the Gity 
sheriffs that proceeded with the deputatkm to con- 
gratulate the King on his recafBrjy they went 
to Paris befinre the war broke ovt. Th^ took a 

suite of apartments at the Hotel D . The next 

morning sh« sent for a carriage, and went shop- 
ping and to look for a French maid to fetdi over 
pour dre8$er s$s ekevaux^ aa dbe expresses it, 
leaving Sir Simeon at breakfsurt* On getting^ 
into her carriage, she desired the gar^on on no 
account permeUre sortir le fim dans h solan. The 
garyon, to make matters sure^ went quietly up- 
rtairs, and locking the door, pnt the key into kfa 
pocket* In a litde time, the bell rang furiooaly, 
wh»ieiip<m, going up, he asked, ^Yat yas de 
matter? — ^What the vengeance, man,' roared 
out Sir SnaeDn, ^ have yon locked the door for? 
— ^^To keep de ftm from going out,' said ^le 
waiter; ^your madame de^bne not by no mean 
to let you go out, and dere yon must stay.' Sir 
Sime<m got furious^ and threatened to snash the 
door with the poker, and everyttnng in the 
room, if not instantly let out* The Maitre^ 
ePhdtel being informed that there was a mad 
Irishman above, amadiii^ the furniture, sent for 
the Mariehcntssee^ and po(»r Sir Simeon only 
escaped b^i^ hauled off to a lock-up house hy 
tii€ return of his lady, who escplained that it 
was not the High-Sheriff of Dublin she wanted 
to be kept from going out, but the Jire — an ex- 
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planation full as unintelligible to the Frenchmen 
as the original misconception/' 

"They tell numerous stories/^ said O'Conor, 
" not only of Lady Bradshaw's strangulations of 
the French, but of her contortions of her own 
language. She is, however, to be forgiven all 
her malapropa for the admirable designation she 
gives her lord and master in company. She always 
calls him, par iligance^ Sir Simian.^^ 

"Poor man," said Eliza; "I suppose it is 
something connected with that name that 
makes her so constantly wish him at the Ai^. 
popes when he vexes her. She has also a 
habit of parting her servants when they 
don't shute her, as unmercifully, as of cutting 
all vulgar acquaintances. She told me ^he 
was obliged to part her laundry-maid for not 
wrenching out the clothes better than she did, and 
her footman for bringing her cards of invitation 
to houses not directed to, he being unable to read 
her handwriting, and for not taking up to her the 

ever, her contortions are not confined to her 
phraseology. Her company voice," she con- 
tinued, " is amusing enough, which she always 
puts on in the presence of persons beyond the 
ordinary range of her acquaintance, and which, 
from the various contortions and twistings of 
the mouth which it undergoes in the delivery,. 
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showing off, however, a very good set of teeth and 
dimples, is evidently not of every-day usage." 

She waa preparing to give some further in- 
stances of her ladyship's peculiarities, when a 
carriage drove rapidly up to the door and came 
to a stop; on running to the window, 

** I declare," she exclaimed, *' who could have 
thought it? It is no other than Lady Bradshaw 
herself, come, like the ghost of Caesar, to upbraid 
us with our ingratitude, after sending us tickets 
for her concert." 

"I can't congratulate you on your simile^^* 
said O'Conor ; " she hasn't much the look of a 
ghost," 

While her ladyship is ascending, we must take 
the liberty of saying a few words on her where- 
abouts. 

She was the eldest of the two daughters of a 
rich salesmaster of Smithfield, who had begun 
life as a cattle-jobber, and eventually, from taking 
Government contracts for pork, had amassed a 
plum, which he left between his daughters; the 
eldest, Arabella, bestowed her hand and demi- 
plum on Simeon Bradshaw, a drysalter in Fleet- 
street ; and the younger sister dying unmarried, 
she came in for the residue of the golden fruit. 
On the accession of this large fortune Simeon 
got with his wife, he became a common-coun- 
cilman, and eventually an alderman of the City, 
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and waa then next in rotaticm for the civic 
chair. 

On the servant opening the door to amionnce 
Lady Broadshew (as servants ivill sometimes 
nuspronounce names as welt as theiar superiors), 
a figure made its a|^)ear8nc .} ivhseh filled mp the 
whole spertnre. She was not altogetiser short in 
-peruokj but her breadth hose an undue propor* 
tion to her hdight. Her dress consisted of a large 
broad-leaved, low-crowned Frendi hat ef pink 
satin, something of the shape of those worn by 
the wardens of the Tower ; it was perched on the 
summit of her head, a little inclined oa one sde, 
the elevated one being adorned with a phuae of 
marabout feathers; she wore a rich ruby^co- 
loured velvet pelisse trimmed round the bottom, 
which went a little below the knees, with a deep 
border of saUe fur, displaying a rich morning 
dress beneath it; she wore also a rieh muff and 
tippet to match. She wasi^ in &ct^ loaded with 
finery, and, osi the whole, a comdy, whnt would 
be called, a jolly-lookir^ woman. 

^^Ah, bon jour J mea ehhes enfansj^ she C2l- 
claimed,, on aoitering. ^ I am most happy tosee 
you; you got my card, I hope, for ray petit eon- 
cert; I can promise yon agreat treat; I have ai« 
gaged the whole musical talent of Dublin, 
including Spray and Stephenson. I have engaged 
Incledone, too, who is only a few days arrived ; 
but I must have private performers also, and am 
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come^ my dear Miss MKlIarthj, to incdst on your 
bringing your guitar^ and sdnging some of your 
beMrtxCiiI national airs. Jt ma» hiea fatigm; I 
Inre been all the day (?a et Z<^, en haut et en bas, 
collecting my corpse muakcie.^ 

Here happening to cast her eye on liie glass 
between the windows to take a surrey of her 
person, she caoj^t the reflecticHi of O'CcMior's 
figure, who was standing near the fireplace, and 
instantly turning round — 

^Pardon, Mr. CConor," she exdaimed, "I 
had not the feliciti of seeing you before;'* 
her voice, howeyer, with the lower features of her 
&ce, had undergone a complete metamorphosis p 
the ibnnerhad subsided into a gentle doUe^ and 
her mouth underwent sundry flexile twistings, 
while she expressed a hope that she should have 
the happiness of seeing him at her c(mce!% for 
which she had forwarded a card of invitation to 
his house. 

^ If you have never heard Incledone before, 
Mr. O'Coneor," she said; '^l think you'll be 
enchannted with him; he has such afine/oJ^^tto, 
which his voice goes off into when begets on the 
h%h notes." 

^ And of which," said (yConor, ^I am sure. 
Lady Bradshaw, yeni are an admirablie judge ; to 
have a second veice to have recourse to in an 
emergency, must be a great acquisition." 

^^ But apropos to singing," said Eliza, ^"^ Ihope,^ 
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Lady Bradshaw, you will give us a specimen of 
your own; Mr. O'Conor is a great admirer of 
music, and Pm sure he'll join me in the request* 
We have got a new grand piano, and I should 
like to have your opinion of it." 

" I fear, ma chere,^^ said her ladyship, "I am 
not in good voice to-day ; but I have so much 
to say to you — Are you going to the Lady 
Mare-essea grand ball on Tuesday next at the 
ifiV%-house?' 

** We are not asked," said Eliza; "not know- 
ing them." 

" I must go," said she, " you know, on account 
of Sir Simian^ who is to be Lord Mare next year. 
But really Mrs. Amber is so exceedingly vulgar, 
that I'm always upset, bouieversee^ when in her 
compaay ; her father, you know, my dear, was 
captain of a Welsh coal ship that was constantly 
employed in fetching coals to Dublin, and she 
never has been able to get rid of that horrid 
Welsh accent* He set up a slop-shop and ship 
chandler's business on the quays ; it is wonderful 
how the bougoisie sticks to people of low breeding 
and origin, so that no mixture in good company 
will ever enable them to shake it oflT. I met her 
at Alderman Dunderhead's dinner party the other 
day, and what do you think she said — * I'm going 
to give a grant fancy pall,' says she, ' Lady Brat-* 
shaw, ant I shall sent carts for you ant Sir 
Simian.' " 
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" That would be, indeed," said Eliza McCarthy, 
^^ sending coals to Newcastle, considering that 
you have such abundance of kerridges of your 
own." 

** They are to have the new Parisian qua* 
drilles there : I hear Fontaine is there every day 
giving her lessons in them," continued her lady* 
ship. 

'' Then, doubtless," said Eliza McCarthy, " hops 
are on the rise at the jSf?r%-house." 

" Well, iny dear, at all events," said her lady- 
ship, "I must be off; €^ la hauteur; I have so 
much to do." 

" Not, I hope. Lady Bradshaw," said O'Conor, 
"before you give us your opinion of the new 
piano." 

" m try it," said she, after some hesitation, 
*' with a piece of my own composing — a Eondo." 
O'Conor handed her to the piano ; before it 
stood a circular music*stool on the screw prin- 
ciple, which, before seating herself, she took 
an anxious geometrical survey of, the periphery 
of it being rather circumscribed in extent; 
she then took her seat, and after several 
little lateral jerks, in order to arrive at the 
critical measure of self-adjustment, extracted, 
with some diflSlculty, her hands from a pair of 
white kid gloves, and began the piece. 

It so happened that the hinder part of her 
pelisse fell over the music stool, just permitting 
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the far below to touch the floor, ^Ting her the 
appearanee of having been sudd^y cut down-, 
and in a standing position. 

If rapidity of execution be a test of musical 
proficiency, then was Lady Bradshaw the most 
finished of performers; the agility of her hands 
and the Wpulating po^r of her fingers 
were surprising; they kept in a state of un- 
ceMbg saUency up and dow the platform of 
the keys, in chase of eadi other^ one time im 
conjanetion, then in opposition, rudung at each 
other as if bent on mutual destruction, when, 
instead of coming into such dangerous collisioii, 
they would take a summersault backwards and 
forwards over each other, bound up into the air 
and then come down on the unhappy keys with 
such force as to make theib almost despair of erer 
raising their heads again; it was^ in fact, a hand 
^Uop against time, during which bara were 
overleiqped, and aU the notes of the gamut upaet 
and trampled down unmercifully ; the whole ter- 
minating with a grand coup des mainsy in whicb 
bass and thorough bass, tenor and counter tenor, 
were all confounded in one grand ^/SfiaZ^. 

Whatever was the effect of this ludicroufi 
speetade on Eliza McCarthy, she preserved her 
gravity admirably; eertua twitchinga at the 
corners of her mouth, as she occasionally raised 
her head firom a miall table at whidi she was 
busily ^oiployed with bar pencil, akme indicating 
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what was passing in her mind ; her sister, hem- 
eyer, sospected, from the stc^en ghmoea she now 
and then threw oyer at the performer, that she 
was engaged in the act of stereographmg the 
whole tableau^ which subsequently prored to 
hare been the case. 

Whea the piece of mnsic had been finidied^ 
CyConor thanked her ladyship foft the great enter* 
taimaent she had afforded them, and ventured to 
solicit a song; to which she replied, that she would 
be most happy to accede to his wishes^ bat feared 
she could not do so without her bocdc : however, on 
turning over the pages of one belonging to Eliza, 
A% discovered what she called a sweet little song 
of Braham's, which she would attempt, CyConcur, 
as in duty bound, placing himself beinde her to 
turn the leaves; it was called ^ LUla, come down 
to me," the refrain of the song consisting in tibe 
lady love bemg thrice invoked to compfy with 
her lover's request. 

In order to impart to it that pathos which would 
best express the feelings of the anxious lover, the 
performer, when she came to this mvocation, 
repeated it thrice in the most piano sfyle, each 
time swaying herself from ride to side; it, bow- 
ever, sometimes happens that some mal-adr^ 
cireumstaince of the commonest and vnlgarest 
kind will dissipate the most entrandng iUusions, 
and destroy the best designed effects^ 

The unhappy music-stool, which had £» some 
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time been emitting sundry indications of the tor- 
ture it was undergoing from the great superincum- 
bent weight laid on it, at length broke out at each 
sway, and gave a loud corresponding creak, as 
if it had been the Amata within expressing 
assent ; even the grave leme could not suppress a 
smile; but when at length, in the concluding 
burden of the song, the voice being exalted and 
the sway proportionably increased, the unlucky 
stool lost its centre of gravity and came, with its 
occupant, toppling over, fortunately in the direc- 
tion of the attendant, who caught the lady in his 
arms, Eliza McCarthy lost her centre of gravity 
also at the same time, and burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

The lady, either struck with the ridiculousness 
of the accompaniment and denouement of her 
song, or justly incensed at the risibility it had 
occasioned, jumped up from the piano, and de- 
clared she must be oflF, begging Mr. O'Conor to 
ring for the herridge et cheveux ; in the act of so 
doing a paper fell from the music-book, which at 
a glance she discovered was a set of verses in 
pencil, addressed " to Eliza." 'Twas a glorious 
opportunity for retaliating on her mirthful 
friend. 

"What on earth have we here?" she cried, 
rushing from the piano into the middle of the 
room ; " a set of love verses, I declare, addressed 
to Eliza*" 
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The tables were indeed turned, as did also 
Eliza's face turn to a deep crimson. She made 
a rush over to seize them, but Lady Bradshaw 
made as hasty a retreat towards O'Conor, and 
putting the paper into his hand, entreated him 
to read them. 

"Oh! not for the world," cried Eliza; "they 
are really not worth reading ; and so £gu^ from 
anything of the enamoured style, they are more 
in the elegiac." 

" Then," said O'Conor, " you can have the less 
objection to their being read. I'll put it to the 
vote.'* 

There bemg but the one dissentient Toice^ 
O'Conor, to be out of the reach of the owner's 
hand, which still attempted to snatch them, got 
up on a chair and read out as follows : — 

"to bliza* 

** There is a gentle, jojous spirit. 
That in a fragile frame exists; 
'Twill surely heaven's bliss inherit, 
When that frame in slumber rests. 

** Down the stream of life's quick onrrenty 
In peaceful quietude it floats, 
For sweet 's the lesson it has learnt. 
And sure 's the end that course denotes. 

" But far be that sad winter from her. 

When age shall chill her genial powers ; 
O'er her head may many a summer 
Boll its bright and roseate hours. 
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** And wlieaooe'er death raxd* aMunder 
The mortal from the q>iiit blest^ 
The tombstone shall declare, that imd^r 
In peace l^Iiza's ashes rest" 

^^ WeU," said Eliza, " i]4>w that yoa have all 
heard them in that shabby manner, where^a the 
love in thcm?'^ 

^'Oh^ not much, cluld, I grant you," said 
lady Bxadshaw ; '^ 'twas your own confiiaioii 
that betrayed a guilty conscience, They are 
veiy different &oia those I was in the habit of 
getting in my early days, when I w»8 young and 
very pretty, let me assure you — ^heigh ho ! Sir 
Skman often sent them to me cnommou^y, 
signed ^ Orlando VAnumreuxJ I knew weU 
where tb^ came from; and had he sent me any- 
thing in that whimpaing style, remindmg me of 
my latter end, I'd have pitched them to Jbrrt-go 
and packed him off to the Antipopes. And 
now, mes chh*es^ I most wish joa a good day ; I 
expect, my dear leme, that youll not disappoint 
me; I'll send the servant for your guitar on 
the morning of the concert, as I must have 
all my instramcEita collected m tl^ SaUe de 
Concert''^ 

O'Conor handed her into the Jcerridge, and 
shortly after withdrew himself, promising to re- 
new his visit on' the following day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Tke sftveiL liimself is luMne 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements.** 

** Harke ! the raven flappes his wing^ 
In the brier*d dell below ; 
Httke ! tiie death-owl loud doth* syBge 
To the ni^tmana a^tkegr goflJ* 

CiBcnMSTAHCBS^ which we haire somewkst over* 
reached, oblige ns to revert to a former stage of 
our narratiye, a relation of whieb is necessaiy to 
its elncidatioii. 

On eitha* nde of the eDferanGe into the old 
GonTent-alky before described, there stood two 
antiquated, dingy-looking honses; tiiat on the 
right being oeciipied by a widow womoR named 
Greene,, who kept a small hackstry and grocer's 
shop in the basemeirt story, and nmnaged by 
industry and economy to rear and maintain a 
large &mily. The opposite one was kept by a 
woman of a very ditferent character — a widow 
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also, named Maher, who, living herself on the 
ground floor, had let out her upper apartments 
to poor lodgers, called room-keepers. 

From her den at the foot of the stairs she 
kept a perpetual look-out on her lodgers, none of 
whom could pass in or out without a strict 
survey, and woe betided any wretch with a 
week's lodging due, who was seen convejdng any 
article out for the purpose of pledging to get 
the means of drinking a cup of tea or eating a 
mouthful of supper. The next morning Mrs. 
Maher was sure, with the aid of her bailiflP, Terence 
O'Toole, to be down on the sticks of furniture 
left behmd, for the rent. 

In the topmost garret next the slates of this 
domicile of wretchedness lived an eccentric 
cobbler, named Timothy O'Donogho, who there 
struffffled, by early risinff and late ffoing to bed, 
.<. .£e :*' he ^road/of poverty; lough ii 
must be confessed that at times Timothy resorted 
to other methods of repelling the bitter thoughts 
that encroaching destitution raised in his mind, 
contrasted with the recollections of what he had 
been ; it was by having recourse to the stimu'^ 
lating effects of whisky, aided by those of snuff, 
which rendered his conduct, even in moments of 
sobriety, so eccentric, though harmless, that he 
went by the name of the " crazv cobbler." 

Bu/this ™ not a,e obI^ infirauty that 
Timothy laboured under ; he had the misfortune 
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to be imbued with that of pride of ancestry, 
being not only paternally descended from the 
Lord of the Lakes, but maternally from the 
Butlers, which, coupled with his lofty state of 
domiciliation, procured for him also among 
his neighbours the title of Mt/ Lord Mount* 
gaiTat. 

The pretensions of numbers of the lower order 
of the Irish people to high descent will cease 
to create the surprise, or call forth the sneers 
of their neighbours, when is recollected the 
number of total confiscations which took place in 
that country ; original proprietors of long descent 
having been cast out penniless among the people 
from time to time ; which, according to Timothy's 
theory, may account for that courtesy of manner, 
far exceeding that of the peasantry of all other 
countries, which characterizes them, there being, 
as he said, so many raa2 gintlemen of the ould 
antient stock in disguise among them who brought 
their genteel manners with them. 

Be this as it may with the generality, it was 
especially the fact in Timothy's case. He was a 
gintleman under the disguise of poverty, rags, 
and snuff — a most courteous cobbler to boot, as 
well as a learned man, though his appearance in a 
great measure cast these qualities into the shade. 

His face was thin, pale, and narrow, with a 
nose projecting straight forward, like the gnomon 
of a sun*dial, so far, as almost to obscure his 
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•otber features, rendered, as it was, still moM 
conspiciious from being cxmstaatly begrimed mth 
snufil 

Qe had been the son of an eminent fi»hkmaUe 
boot and shoe-maker in Dame^streefc, and being 
deagned for the priesthood, had got a good 
classical education, but, taking a dislike to the 
profession, had finished his apprenticeship to his 
£bther; who gomg security for a friendj broke, 
was ruined, and died of a broken heart. 

Thnothy, thus thrown on the world, got a 
kind of engagement at Orow-street, to attend the 
green-room as care-taker of the wardrobe, and as 
assistant to the players in their change of cos- 
tume; and occasionally was employed to appear 
in dumb characters, especially those of the ghosts 
in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Eichard tiie Third, for 
which his cadayerous countenance well suited him. 

By some casualty he lost his place, and then 
set up a small school, where he taught h» 
scholars how to qikmt Shahpeare and to read the 
classics ; but becoming addicted to the treacherous 
consoktions of snuff and whisky, he lost his 
scholars, and was obliged to betake himself to his 
pristine trade, in which he gradually sunk, ^^ no 
butter, as he said, ever sticking to his bread,'' 
from a maker of new to a mend^ of old shoes, 
still classically styling himself a cakeolarius ; 
rising, however, in point of domiciliation as he 
went down in the world, till we find him located 
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la liis cubicubun next door to the ^Lateski in Mrs. 
Maiker's Momrt Miaery. 

Hahad married the gnrnddaughter of awomaa 
who had liiFed as hons^eeper in the Bond &mily 
ui FruiGis-street £rom her in&ncy, and was well 
aoquainted wiih its Mstoiy and that <^ the Old 
Manor-hsHse^ which had beea so long in its pos^ 



On the BKMming after the &tal occuireDee 
moitioiied in a pneceding <^pter, Mrs. 
O'DonQgho stepped into the Widow Greene's to 
buy tea aiid sugar. After having received it, 

^Weie you any way disturbed last night, 
ma'am?" she asked the widow. 

^ Iwas indeed miafihahurmed^ Mrs.O'Donogbo/' 
fihe repliBd, "by hearing a diot fired in the dd 
house, as I thought, while I iiras putting the 
children to bed upstairs. I hurried down and 
shut up the shop, as I was afraid some bad work 
was going to b^ia." 

^^ Bad work, shure enough, Mrs. Greene," said 

iie other. "Do you know," she continued, 

stooping across the counter and whispering in 

her ear, " that there was a muidher conunitted 

in that oold house last night?" 

" God be betweai us and all harm," said the 
widow, taming quite paJe, and crossing hersdf ; 
*' you don't tell me so?" 

" As thrue as you stand there, Mrs. Ore^ie," 
said the other. " Tim knows more about it than 
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he will let on. He didn't come to bed till past 
one, sitting looking out of the skylight windy^ 
and when he did, he was so disturbed in 
his mind, that he didn't sleep a wink. I 
purtended to be asleep, to hear what he was 
mutthering to himself. ^ Blood ! blood ! the ould 
curse! the ould curse!' was all I could make 
out. By what he said, I think they put the 
murdhered man down in the Poddle. But for 
the life of you, Mrs. Greene," continued she, 
** don't say a word to morthal sowl about it, or 
we'll all be murdhered in our beds. I sthrove to 
get it all out of Tim, but he's as close as wax 
about it." 

" It's often," said the widow, " you promised 
to give me an account of that family, and of the 
curse that's on them and the old house." 

" Well," said Mrs. O'Donogho, " as Tim is to be 
this evening at the ministher's with some work, 
and is asked to spind the evening with the sar- 
vints, if you'll give me a cup of fay, I'll put the 
childher to bed early, and come and tell you the 
whole story." 

This being gladly acceded to, she dropped in 
at the tea hour, and after discussing all the 
gossip of the neighbourhood during the recrea- 
tion, when the articles had been washed up and 
laid in the cupboard, Mary O'Donogho com- 
menced the story of 
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THE OLD CROSS PODDLE MANOR-HOUSE. 

" Well, ma'am," began the narrator, " of coorse 
you have often heerd that on the spot where that 
ould house now stands, which has the look of the 
curse on it as plainly as if it was written over 
the doore — ^sorra mind it that it was iver built 
there — a convint of holy men of the ordher of 
Saint Francis, of blessed memory, formerly stood. 
It was a fine ould building, and behind it stood 
the chapel in the midst of an orchard, which the 
ould sinner, that I'm going to tell you of, con- 
varted into a facthry for making those divil's 
playthings called cards. The chapel was sur- 
rounded by an orchard of fine ould trees, as I 
have said, through which the Poddle ran, and 
the ground on which Francis-sthreet and all the 
other sthreets round are now built, reaching near 
to Saint Pathrick's, belonged to it. 

"It was in that chapel that Lord Thomas 
Fitzgerald, the Silken Lord, as they called him, 
lay concealed during the rebellion in the time of 
Harry VIIL, of wicked memory ; and where we 
now sit, stood the fine ould iron gates and piers, 
that opened on the avenue leading down to the 
convint, where the ould house now stands. 

" There were there twenty-four holy men beside • 
the Prior, who spint their time in singing psaalms, 
and saying masses for the rest of the sowls of 
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those that died in the good ould faith, before 
that limfo of the wicked one who mnrthered all 
his wives, brought in his new-fangled docthrines, 
and invinted the. Pcodistant. religion, the fol- 
lowers of which ease (tailed Harrytics^, afther' him,, 
as. Fathffl! Bsennani say &. 

^^ My grandmother* who/ wasi houaekeener ini 

woman, and who ffBs^e me the. whole at^ajv X am,. 

in. the vaults undher the chagel that niver wint. 
out,, being supplied hy, St.. Fijaii(us> himself \^jbh. 
oil; how,, no one> could eves* tell; but that on 
the da«y. the Prior quitted tha convint;, who 
was tha last ta^ lave it, as I. shall tell j^ou, ilr wint. 
out of its> own accord 

^^ Well,) ma^am, that ould Blue Beauxl. ne^^er 
forgave themi for hiding Lord Thonuush there; 
but whin he coaxed him over to Enf;land»: he. 
cut oB his^ head and those of his five undes^ and 
determinBd to turn out all the; holy men. to beg 
t^eir bread.; and he was as good as. his, word, 
and that was. bad enough; so he sinttotiie Lord- 
Deputy^, as they called the Lordi-Liftinant. in 
those days, to turn them all out, and. hand over 
the convint, with all its rights and purtenances, 
to onej Sir Phelim. O'Neill, who, for the sake of 
that. and. other good, things he got for the bajrther 
of his sowl,, had abandoned the ould faith. And 



shure enough one morning comes the sherrif and 
all the battle-axes, and clear and clone they 
turned them* alL intO' the high road, and gave up 
the holy place to that renegade, who had no more 
religion of any tind than Harry VIII/s big toe, 
and that waa little enough.. 

^^ But bad as he iraft, l^ere came a worse afther 
him, for he niver pullied down the ould convint, 
or laid wicked hands on the chapel, but let them 
lie as they were ; only he began building on the 
ground ; they said hd^wos afraid of dhrawing down 
the curse on his head ; and long time it was be- 
fore he could get tinants for them, on account of 
thttt awful curse which was written up over the 
aldiMT in:the cfaapeL Some said the Prior wrote 
it himself, but others said it- was found written 
there: in the morning on which they were turned 
ou;t, aMifiT Ma8» had been said ; it niver could be 
rubbed out, for as fast as they covered it over 
with whitewash, it camie out agin as strong as 
iver ; it V often I heerd my poor grandmother, 
rest hCT sowl, repate it ; she gave me a copy of it, 
which I put into my husszif, that I might read it 
to you." 

Mrs. CVDonogho here put her hand into along 
pocket, which hung by her side, and took from it 
an old time- worn housewife, from which she took 
a piece of paper quite discoloured from age, and 
read the following 
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'' May confusion deep confound 
Him that pollutes this holy ground; 
Each day he nses from hb bed, 
May curses fresh light on his head; 
Nor peace below, nor peace above 
Be his, that dares these stones to move. 
His deeds be dark, his heart be blind, 
His works be curst by all mankind. 
May the foul fiend of darkness stand, 
Whate*er he does, at his right hand; 
May the unclean and wicked one. 
That seeketh rest and findeth none, 
Haunt him and all his generation, 
Till they have made due reparation." 

The Widow Greene turned pale at the recital 
of this awful curse, and crossed herself devoutly, 
but uttered not a word. 

" Well, ma'am," continued Mrs. O'Donogho, 
" it fell with all its weight on the ould sinner, and 
all his postherity, that bought the ground afther- 
wards, and is on them still; it is a fearful thing 
to rob the Church of its rightful property. 

"Ould Sir Phelim died very shortly afther, 
and the houses and lands came into the posses- 
sion of his grandson ; they lay for many a year on 
his hands untinanted ; still the ould convint and 
chapel were lift standing ; people were afraid to 
lay hands on them ; there were noises often heerd 
at night in them, and faint shadows were seen to 
pass across the windows of the convint, and oftisn 
the chapel was seen lighted up at midnight, and 
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voices heerd chaunting requiems for the rest of 
the sowls of the dead. 

" The neighbours all kept aloof from the place ; 
but the vaults under the chapel, or the crypt, as 
they call it, undher the convint, were niver dis- 
covered till near a centhury aftherwards, as I shall 
tell you ; the holy friars having filled up all the 
steps and places leading into them with clay to 
prevint the remains of their former brothers 
being disturbed. 

" Well, ma'am, it's a long lane that has no 
turn ; at the time that ould Queen Bess died, the 
Vargin Queen, as the Prodistants call her, though 
by all accounts she was no betther nor she should 
be, but that's neither here nor there there ; came 
up the river one day a queer-looking Dutch ship, 
and dhropped anchor at Dame's-gate, somewhere 
near where the ould Custom-house now stands : 
she was called the Vreyhut^ and was commanded 
by one Pethers VanThrump, from Amstherdam or 
Rotherdam, or some other dam of that kind, it's all 
the same ; and a queer-looking ould fellow he was, 
with a big round sthern like the Vreyhut; she was 
freighted with several forin' articles, then little 
known in Dublin — Delpht ware, a kind of 
whisky called Skydam, tobacco, and several 
boxes of those invintions of Satan — of whom 
ould Van was an agint^-called playing cards; 
they. say they were invinted to amuse a French 
king when he was dying, to prevint him 
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thinking of his sins ; be that as it may, iiaa'anx, 
there was nothing of all his articles that took so 
well with the people of all ranks as tbeioards; 
they soon larned to play aU kind^ of games, and 
called the best turned up card, the '' tihrump,' 
afther ould Pethers ; the knave of spades -wbs 
the very moral of himself, a low, lusty-looking 
rogue, with thin bow-le^s, and a &€ii <e^p on his 
head; with a big red nose: he chewed toibaeeo 
and dhrank plinty of his own Skydam, 

^' Well, he found such a sale for hisftrtides, and 
specially for the cards, which he imanu&cthurd 
himself in his own dam, wherever ihht twae, thart 
he determined to sind back the «hip .for Anothar 
cargo by his mate, one Moholag YaoidhsBsbund ; 
and for the purpose o£ HBellii^ off his goods, he 
hired a house in Comr-market. 

^^ Well, ma'am, to make a loi^ story shoiit, 
everything throve with him -ai first; Jhe had fiucb 
a deaoaand for his <2ards that he resolved liipon 
setting 'up a manufacthry for himself, and began 
to look out for a place to build it an; and heering 
that ould Sir Phelkn's grandson wias ^musd^us (to 
sell the oanvint lands, one Sunday^ w^ile all the 
tieighbours were at Mass, he ivvalked (Out .-and 
took a survey of them ; for he was a :godless aomi, 
and nener dackened the doove of ^ny 'house of 
prayer ; the ould <buildiQgs were all as good as 
iver, tiiough nobody iver wint into fthean, hnt 
the grounds about then^, that were not built on. 
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^were covered ^with weeds, nettles, and brambles, 
«nd partiklarly about the triver, ivbich was nearly 
•covered over witb ould 'eldhers and bmera. 

•" Well, ma'am, while he was waBking about 
i^e grounds, u great bladk raven, whidh was niver 
seen there afore, flew up from ^among llfae bram- 
bles that grew round the Poddle, and limited 
^own on ithe 'ground, hopping before him wher- 
Jver be wint, .and croaking loudly the "wbole 
Hime*; wiien be 'sat down, dt settled on -one of the 
maid ^apffle^trees over his <head,^and niver 'i^itted 
Idm: the nei^bours said tfa^ ^were ould ao- 
'quaintances, and that it had tfellodFed Mm from 
m&oBb of the ^dams I bave %feeii teibng you of. 

" Well, he found the place so muoh to his 
iffiiing that be wiiit off the nesft^day and paid 
So* Patbkrhft: a good iround sum ifor it ; Where be 
^ot tbe 'money, and all thfd^ be afidierwards lasid 
fjut in building the Manor-^horae imd ooirvarting 
the chapel into a fadtbry, ndbody but Mmself, 
snd peithapB the raven, could tell. He shortly 
^vvrnt to woiAl in puBxDg down 4^e con^mit, and 
was «»Siy putt to it at iSirst for woi^onen, as the 
oifld curse was well ^own ; .bust fBoney will 4o 
miw/ihb^'; be paid them doubte wages: when 
they wint into the Mtcben ^and refectory, there 
was lihe oiBDse over ifAie fireplace^ be ordhened the 
woi&men to 'Fodt it <oa(t of i&e * waU, bofib mo <mnh 
would lay a baDad xm dt, bo be tstikes mp y&m pidc* 
«xe bbuBoM^ and mounting Tsp^ picdzed it 'Out m{ 
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the wall, and as he was so doing there was such 
a screechmg heered in the chimley as the likes was 
niver heerd afore ; and down there came such a 
quantity of ould rubbish, and soot, and nests, 
that they were all near being smothered with the 
dust, and whin they came out there was a great 
brown and white owl, with a hood over his head, 
sitting on the chimley-top ; it niver lift the ould 
buildmg; when they kept pulling down one side, 
it would fly over and sit on the other, screeching 
and hooting aU the while as if it was disputing 
every inch of the ould building with him. The 
raven was not seen any more till he came to 
hould some talk with him, when he was dying, as 
I shall tell you. 

"Down to the ground came the convint at 
last, but the vaults and cellars below were lift, 
as the ould sinner wanted them to sthore his 
Skydam and brandy in ; though he niver in his 
lifetime discovered the crypt or vaults imder the 
chapel ; and up the new house that you see there 
began to rise on the ould foundation, the owl 
coming every night and sittmg on the scaffolding, 
and never Tea^Sig screeching and hooting tl 
the workmen came agin in the morning, when 
it wint, no one knew where. 

" Well, ma'am, when it was built and iligantly 
furnished, the Vreyhut was despatched to fetch 
over Madame Van Thrump and the Frau Olivia, 
his daughther and only child, then about fifteen ; 
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he moved into it before they came, and the owl 
came every night and sat on the windy-stone 
of his bed-chamber, keeping up the same hooting 
and screeching, so that he could not get a wink 
of sleep; he often opened the windy and fired 
at it, but the moment it was shut, it returned, 
and whatever room he moved into, it followed. 

** Madame Van Thrump and her daughther 
came, and a fine-looking, portly ould lady she was ; 
and the daughther a fine, tall, handsome girl, 
but withal very like ould Van himself. 

" Well, it was the same thing ; the owl came 
every night, and such a dismal screeching it 
made, that the poor ould lady got no rest, but 
from being a fine, fat, well-looking woman, fell 
away almost into a skileton. 

" Pethers in the meantime wint to work with 
the chapel, which he soon convarted into a 
facthry, leaving nothing inside but the stone 
altar, which he kept for soorting and packing his 
cards on, the ould sacrilegious villain that he 
was : he had the same throuble to git the curde 
out of the wall over it. 

" When it was finished, he set about making 
the cards, and selling them, which he did as fast 
as he made them ; people began to get fond of 
gambling, and many were they that were ruined 
by them, for the ould curse stuck to them as 
well as to the maker; and those that made 
money by them were sure to come to a bad 
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ind, taking to the ^liak, for you kuow the 
ould eapxig, ' that mone^ rxnade os^ex the divills 
back is shure to be spint under Jak bdUj.' But 
though Quld Pothers made jnonej &8t, JJand 
the Vr^yhat made many thrips every yeaar, 
bringing back the tobacco and ^^erito, wJiidi 
were bought up as fioon aa they landfid, for 
thece ware uo dbuties on them in tho^e day« — 
' though, I day, all seemed to go vmH mth him, 
yet it was observed tliat he began to Jose his hjg 
paunch and jBth^am, his legs to get thinner .every 
.day, till they were like bits of hoops ; all eKoept 
his nose, which continued as big aaad red as 
iver. 

^' Be«ide the screeching of the iml^ there 
were low rumbling noises bseerd in the cellars 
of -the house, as if uBdhergroujPfcd, like the grum- 
blings of distant tundes*; heavy steeps were 
lieerd, as if ^om^ persons ware awoiog i^ from 
the yaults below asd walking about ^e rooms 
.undhem^th, iilappii^ the doores ^her them. 
Yan Xhrump had made a .sitone fitairoase with «a 
secret doore, opening into his own psavate study, 
down into those cellars, between the waUs^ and 
ithoi^h he kept it constantly locked, he could 
beer it from has ,bed-room <opened at snght And 
footsteps in the roomi, and could he&v Im desks 
said bureadis open, and shortly JS&hsic wauM be 
heerd tfatrampkig across the oiold orchard outside^ 
as if whole tbroopsof wild animals MFere scouring 
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JIG00B8 dt. Im tthe do^vtime, too, when tfane oald 
ladyironld'ke laUaxig in her parlour, tbe doore 
would fly open and thin bang-to yioleBdy, wad a 
wkkd wouM «weep liiffeugk the room, and a 
rustling souBd heard in it, as if perBOBB ^iFere 
pweing lh«Bt^ through, wearing «ilk or stuff 
inoheR. 

'^^ At Oast iAmc 'mM lady took to lier bed, wid 
tdtikBT :a IdogBroE^ ilhiefls, died. Modpb of l^e 
neighbouTB ^wousld go to'idie W9ihe or ftmeral. 
Ovtld Bethere, howe\^ei:, letill Iveld aa making and 
^8d^iag his cardfi, Isut he got thinner «yery day, 
and not <eognifiig down to breakfEist one morning, 
loBCbi^hEtlier and Yandheilbund, the skipfper,wint 
9ip to his apmm. Wihen the ^bore was opeined, 
^here was ihe asiven, Ms oodd friend, sqitatted 
on bis cihert in the h&i. It flew ^oot when tb^ 
wint ioyer, past them, and out at the doore: 
iiow it got m 09* ^ut nobody ^ew; but ould 
lathers WINS as dead as a doorennil. His fcmeral 
and wake w^s desarted in the same noay. 

" Well, ma'am, the poor daughther Olivia was 
iMt akmre; kmt «rs 1;here was fpfiisty of money 
jbund afkher Insn, :sDany would have narried her, 
but i^e prefjerred Yiam^dherbnnd, ibhe Jka^yper. 
They were married and had a son, caUed 
OHviera, Mber ike nuiother. Yandlierlmind ocm- 
4aniied wwldng the factfary; bnt tine ciirge tfol- 
l<spwed bim, tboi^h Tt wfts not vimted on his wife. 
He was lost in the Fws^Mjf, wMch wint (down 
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with all her cargo he was fetching over, off a 
place on the Dutch coast they call ' Hell * — 
something." 

" Helder, perhaps," said the widow, who occa- 
sionally got articles from that place* 

" Helder — ^the .very same," continued the nar- 
rator. "Well, ma'am, Oliviera, or Oliver, as 
they called him, turned out a wickeder man than 
his grandfather, and that is saying a great dale. 
He built another Vreyhiit^ and, as about this time 
they began to put the dhuties on the forin' articles, 
he took to smuggling the Skydam and tobacco 
up the river, and conveying them into the vaults 
by night; but heering that the Custom-house 
people were coming to sarch, he began looking 
for some more secret place to put them in, and 
soon discovered, undher the floore of the first 
landing-place, the stone steps leading down to 
the crypt ; and clearing away all the rubbish, he 
made his way into it, and from that through the 
long passage that led into the great vault undher 
the chapel. 

" This was the very place to shute him ; but 
what to do with the skiletons of the friars, all 
standing up in their cills, he knew not. He 
sthrove to root up the ground to bury them in 
the vault, but it was paved with heavy blocks 
which he could not move ; so he wint back to the 
study where ould Pethers used to keep his books 
and papers. It was late of a winther's evening. 
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and on enthering the room he was startled at 
seeing a sthranger sitting by the fireside in the 
ould armchair that Pethers used to sit in. He 
had a long Dutch pipe in his mouth, and was 
dhressed exactly as you see the knave of spades 
painted in the deck. 

" When he wint over he recognised the face 
and red nose of his grandfather, the same as in 
the picthur over the fireplace ; but there was one 
feathur in the fiu^e which Was not in the picthur : 
there was a large hole in the forehead shaped 
like the ace of spades, through which was seen a 
pale light within. 

"Whatever passed between them was niver 
known. They sat for a long time in consultation, 
and on the following day he descinded again 
into the vaults, fitching with him, as it was 
aftherwards discovered, a quantity of ould bags 
and packing-cases, together with a large clubbed 
stick used for mashing the card stuff. What 
use he made of them could only be judged of by 
what was aftherwards discovered. He spint a 
whole night in the vault at his divilish work. 

** In the coorse of a day or two afther, a very 
disagreeable smell of burnt bones, leaving a greasy 
taste in the mouth, from breathing the tainted 
vapour that was spread about, began to be expe- 
rienced by the workmen in the facthry, and evin 
the neighbours in the adjoining sthreets smelt it, 
but no one could say where it came from. 
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^Iq tbe eoorse of ji week 0]srar'« i«[£fe 3m8Bed 
tbim. He load mot came ^ bed tbhat id^ht, jmd 
'going <do?im iihe staxcB with a candle, adie ^dw- 
^overed the iseopet eathranoe hsdixig teiihe crj^^ 
liffc open, and folbwmg in the same iduaidk, »be 
came to the doore of the gre»t iraiikt fit 4ibe and 
<cf the pacnage; it TraBi3mde*oF iroa; ^^wdDien Bhe 
ipat her hand ^oxl st Bhe found irt quite hot. 
Pnshmg it epesi, a great blade irarwn, that had 
jbeetn intting upcm a black heom flew past her. 
On putting the light down she HdisKsograDed the 
ibed^ 'of her hnmbaiDd all black ;and eb»(cred, with 
a lantern in one hand and the jmwfaingdiub in 
the other. In dftie middle of the -vatdt wm «t pile 
.of hmaat bones stzQ amoking, vMl Uts of twood 
jmd pieces of bamt aadks sbvat th<na. iEt wvb 
«iippo6ed he had be»i cakiDg up is31 cdie ^mbiumt 
Jsones, .and smashrng them to Amdk the job, 
when he £SL from Buffeeatkm mxi is^m soaetad 
aliye. She made her way oat, and had all i^e 
approaches shixt ^ again, leaving QliPBr tAiex^ ; 
nor was it iver known till Ae tonld iEier ficm, 
when dying. 

^ She WM Mt ^th a l»rse fiHoalT. The 
eldest, Patters, wa» -caUed afJL gceLg^d- 
fathom Be was a boy,;and was pat to sdiooi by 
his imde by Ike motber^s .side; but like mde, 
who was a BidDilin man, irelfoBed to wodk the 
iiftdihiy. it was fdmt up alceog witk tlie hoBse ; 
no one woidd take them; th^ wiese aiqipowd to 
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te haunted. Tlie weeds and nettles ^ew up in 
the areas about the hcHise ; the fiimitkur had 
been:all sould. 

^^ Many -who cUmbed np to the winders on 
ithe first floore and peeped Ijuroiigh the crevices^ 
the closed iibutters, declared that they could see 
ovld Pethe« in Ms study skbting smoking by tiie 
£ireeide, and another figure like the iiomfe <£ 
^Ittbfi, with a similar hole in Ms forehead shaped 
like ihe aee .of dubs, sitting smoking oj^posite 
him, both locdang into one another's fiafieB, but 
m&b saying a word. 

"When young Pethers grew up, he would have 
nothing to do wit^ the facthry, reoollectang ihe 
^tory his mother tould him. He aiiarrisd tdie 
daughther 'of a xkik woollen merchant m I^nois- 
street.; but he had the «8ine hankering aftlier 
saon^ that all his ^anciatbors had. Affchetr Ins 
&ther-in4aw's death, he came in for afll Ms 
snosk&y and business, and dhropped the family 
name, calliqg himself Bond. But he mver 
w^eiuld resthore the grs^unds to the Church, aimless 
he ^«ms weU paid for them^ and so sigaas, it CGst 
Mm dear, as I shall tell you. 

" There was to be a gi^eat wiool fair »t Oastle 
iDeirmot, and he set off iJikere on horsebaek, wilih 
his money in his saddle^-.bi^s ^undher Mm-; ;and on 
his retinia late at night, a littk hearty^ ^she was 
pAseing the i?a^ flffu2 G^eseCmnmon^ hewgw seised 
by four Mghwsj^^men, who robbed Mm df all he 
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had, and then brought him to the middle of the 
common, and tied him neck and heels to a post 
there. They tied his neck so tight with his own 
cravat round the post, that he couldn't turn his 
head right or lift without being choked. It 
turned out one of the wettest nights that iver 
came— as black as pitch, and the wmd howling 
fearfully. He heerd a creaking sound over his 
head, like rusty chains swinging Imckwards and 
forwards. The rain fell on him as if it had come 
out of a sieve, and at the same time he thought 
he felt live things dhropping on him. He roared 
and bawled, but no one came to him, though he 
heerd the sound of cars going into market. When 
daylight came, he cast his eye up, and there 
saw the body of one of the gang, that had been 
hung in chains, swinging over his head. He 
again roared ; the people, however, thinking it 
was the corpse that had come to life, hurried off 
as fast as they could. A party of soldiers 
crossing the common- released him, and a car 
having been procured, he was brought home, but 
niver recovered. However, the most exthrordi- 
nary part of the story was, that the soldiers 
that untied him, saw a large raven sitting on 
the gibbet over his head, which flew on before 
him, as the car wint into the town. 

" He was the father of the present Oliver 
Bond, who still keeps the woollen business going. 
He turned the house into a sthore, under pretixt 
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of keeping ould thrumpery in it ; but there are 
noises heerd in it still; and Pm thinking the 
wicked one is at work there, in more ways than 
one. It was I who let Tim into the secret of the 
vaults undher the ould house and chapel ; and I 
think he knows of more going on there than he'll 
tell, for he sits up at the skylight windy some- 
times for whole nights together, watching the 
ould facthry. No other windy looks into the 
place but ours. I'm thinking, too, that the like 
ind will come on the present Oliver, if he doesn't 
give up that ould place to have a chapel built on 
it, as Father Brennan wants, as came on all the 
rest of them; but he wont without money, 
which neither the priest nor the congregation 
have." 

Mrs. O'Donogho having finished her long 
story, rose up, and again enjoining her hostess 
not to ** let on" a word of what she had told, 

hed her a good night. 
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'^ But ^wbttt tradeart ^ihon^ Aismrer me*diMoi^. 

''A monilea: of badiiolBs. I jsan niond you 

Tmly, sir, all that I liye by is, with the awl : I meddle with 
no tradesman^ matters, nor women's matters, ^at with a/ad. 
I am, indeed, sir, «4n]igeon iio '^old ndioas:; ndnn ilfaey arein 
gxaat dangair, .1 i f wa over t^ham. As rproper onen as sirer tsbsod 
ifpon jieat;!ehlBath6r,j]iaYejpDnfi iQaion my liandy-work." 

Jtdius Ccesar. 

Ths JoIsbohb of idffi esbblmg imde Beean to Imve 
been in .every age «nd cbme « ch»s .rf ImaBH 
iwte, ^with BoiuBtiiiDg df liie leapen ^ crassineiB 
in their composition, ariginaitnig dn irkot we 
can't say, unless in the crazy, unsound state of 
the work they are constantly engaged in — ^the 
reparation of bad soles. 

The eccentricities, however, of Timothy 
O'Donogho were neither of a constitutional nor 
professional character, but simply originating in 
the constant excitement his mind laboured under 
from the use of stimulants. 

Among his other calamities, he had the mis- 
fortune to fall under the ban of his Church ; as he 
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fieldcvm wsot to Mass, and i;o canfesrion nefver, he 
was suspected of being tainted with Protestant 
pmidiples^more especially as hehad refused to take 
<the XJnited Iriahmen's Oath, and was employed 
piduoipally iby the Yicar of the parigh, the fieo^e- 
3fiBLd Mr. Johnson, and the few Protestant 
jMriahiomersinit. Harang -beea denmineed ^from 
the altar as a Uatk sheep, for heing caught by 
f'atherJBuentiwn neadiog a Bible; nvhidi he re- 
fused to give up, and obfaeiwme kncvwing znone 
thasi Jie -ought tto ^ow^ he wcmld ha^e starved 

Whether from this came, or &e eflSsots of 
^aky and mufi; -or boA combined, it «mld 
sot 4ie 'denkd thftt Thmothy was -a iEiian -^^fbeude 
'himself^" 

.Among his tithtsr ^eeoentidoities, iMsides iiEfcro* 
•:daQing scraps from Horaoe and &haJ»pe«re uda> 
his coBv^^aatifm, he, like uwaay atkssr /cracftsed 
})erBoitageB, ^wraterTOrses, amd BomBtdiiaes jsesft m 
his bills to the Vicar aaad .oldier empl<»^erB in 
Latin or English doggrel. 

jiarry Bingham andl^sssodattesihaviBg been 
simnnoned In ithe £s8t flTBriaawie :to the Lard 
iStsuysfr^Q Osmrt, to dnow amse ^idoty they ndiould 
oxot rbe faeut for ladal ?to llhe £ec0sd»r'a, it iso hap- 
pened that they made their appearance there om 
(tiie same day rthat lliiocithy O'Sonogho «tood 
summoned for two assaults; mae iqsd. Mrs. Mkher, 
his Ismdlady, and the rother cm Terence O' Toole, 
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her driver, originating in the following circum- 
stances : — 

Timothy owed a fortnight's rent and had not 
the wherewithal to pay it, as has happened to 
many a good man before him ; Mrs. O'Donogho, 
too, having been detected in the heinous offence 
of going out with a bundle, and traced to the 
pawnbroker's, Timothy rather expected a visit 
from Mr. O'Toole, and consequently took up an 
advanced post inside the garrison. 

Hearing a step stealthily ascending the stairs, 
he quietly dropped a wooden bar across the door 
and seated himself at the back of it at work, 
awaiting the result ; in a few minutes a step ap- 
proached, and an eye, as he conjectured, was put 
to a large hole perforated to admit the finger to 
raise the latch, which, however, the Bailiff knew 
his business too well to do till invited. In a little 
while a feigned female voice inquired if Mrs. 
O'Donogho was within ; to which there came a 
reply, as if from a child, 

" Mammy and daddy both out." 

" Open the door, child," repeated the voice ; 
" I have a bundle for your mammy." 

** Can't reach de latch," said the child's voice; 
" put in de fingy and lift up de latch, an' come 
in." 

This was exactly what the Bailiff wanted, who 
lost no time in compljong with the invitation, 
when the finger was gripped by a pair of nippers. 
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and wrenched round so unmercifully as almost to 
be twisted out of the socket ; this operation was 
renewed several times, from one side to the other, 
the owner outside all the time bellowing like a 
bull; it was at last released on the penalty of 
leaving nearly the whole of its integument 
behind. 

Timothy was one of those persons who cannot 
express inward satisfaction by that distinctive 
pecuUarity of man, called laughter; indeed, his 
face was totally unfitted ibr any such demonstra- 
tion; he merely chuckled, as in this instance, 
when gratified, and cried out in the same in- 
fantine tone — 

" Now, put in an uddy fingy, if ee plaise." 

The fellow outside, however, could not be per- 
suaded to venture on another intrusion, but went 
hopping about the lobby with his excoriated 
finger under his arm, and finally bolted down 
the stairs. 

It was not to be expected that Mrs. Maher would 
sufifer such an indignity, put on her man of busi- 
ness, to go unresented ; being a woman of spirit, 
anda virago into the bargain, she mounted the stair 
herself, and knocked, thundered, and vociferated 
at the door ; but passive resistance was all Timothy 
ofiered. The storm having subsided, he ven- 
tured his eye to the latch-hole to see if the coast 
was clear, when, to his discomfiture, he encoun- 
tered another "within half an inch of it, taking a 
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aiirvBy o£ Ms (njsbicttkmi. " Til cure your peep- 
ing"/' nxoMeFed Tim; and immediately puliingf 
a^ hia haadi he. tiuroat h» finger ^ti« a««h« 
fbree;into the seat o£ vision outside as to cauae 
a> soi^pensiois of its: functions- for some time to 
come. 

The result of this sortie from the gaiTMOH^ 
wasA a stormr o£ abuse and vitupa^ationv. mth 
soiidryr assaults witb the: fist and jfocit oh the^ 
door^ which brought out all the- other inotatesr oil 
the lobbies, callings outy '^ What! s the row?" 

Timethy, after thisf did not; venture^ dovnr 
without his drawn ^^ leatiier cutter^' in his hand^ 
which kept the she bear from krying violent 
hands on him; he was served,, howiever,. that 
night with two summenses from the Lord Major's 
Court, whieh^ frtim the City Arms, being stamped 
on- then^with a^ "greeting," weaje called the- 
"Three Casde Compliknents." 

Bingham and his companions entered tie 
Court just as the cases of the Widow Maher and 
Terence O'Toole against Timothy O'Donogho 
were called on. 

On the Bench sat the Lord Mayors Sir Simeon 
Bradshaw, and another civic magistrate. 

The chief magistrate. Alderman Andrew 
Amber, was a brewer of eminence in the metro- 
polis f his celebrated Pale Butt was placarded 
on every lamp-post and dead wall in it; his other 
beverage, of a smaller kind, went by the name 
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o£ Jbahafs "" OeuUa A/' fimm the initials of his 
name being stamped on the caska. He wa* a 
maiLgrefldy hdoved and selected, for theurba- 
nitjf a£hia iiiaiin»^ the integrity of his dealings, 
and the extent of his chacideak Hia lady wbb 
an active, clav(6F womaa in the management of 
hia. affiuca, extani&ig 6fven to tiia- anperinten- 
desiea q£ the liraweiy Gonceima) finm: whenee the 
beverage went by her name even, mora generally 
than by his. 

On hia right sot Sir S'mieon^ Biadshaw, a 
^rty^&t, a^^oplectiGrLtiokiQg indii^idual,.with; a iied. 
swollem fece,; contaaating stpongly with his heavy 
white eyes, resembling those of a bailed cod-fish, 
tha lida of wJugIl hung dcowuly over them,, as if 
indiapoaedi to let themi be seenj; he, however, 
thought highly of himself^ wliile he contemplated, 
his^ ttummus in arcd. 

The complainants im tha above cases having 
stated the nature of the assaults^ committed on 
them^ botib being tried, together,, no little merri** 
ment was created in the Court by the recital; the 
Lord Mayor joining heartily in the laugh^ while 
Sir Simeon declared he saw nothing in. the state-- 
maits to: create amusement^ they being v^y 
senoua casea of cutting and maiming, asr appeared 
from, the eye of one complainant and the hand 
of the other being, bandaged* 

" Pray what is your name ?^' said the Lord 
Mayor, addressing the defendant. 
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" Timothy O'Donogho, please your lordship,'^ 
was the reply, 

" Of what trade are you, sir?" said Sir Simeon. 

" I am a calceolarius^ please your worship," 
said the accused person. 

" A what, sir?" said the magistrate. 

" A calceolarius^^^ again replied the defendant. 

" Pray, sir, explain to us what kind of trade 
that is," repeated his worship. 

" A shutor,^^ said Timothy. 

" A shooter?" said the magistrate ; " a shooter, 
did you say ? a dangerous character you are, no 
doubt ; a sharp shooter, I suppose ; one of Napper 
Tandy's corps?" 

" No, please your worship," replied Timothy. 
" * iVi? shutor ultra crepidamf I never go beyond 
my l(X8t ; the only dangerous weapon I use is an 
awl ; ' I am of a trade which I hope I may exer- 
cise with a safe conscience, which is a mender of 
bad soles.' I am, my lord," said he to the chief 
magistrate, " in vulgar parlance, a cobbler ; I can 
not only renew men's soles, but,'' turning to Sir 
Simeon, "I can, please your worship, repair 
their understandings." 

" Then I would recommend you, Mr. O'Do- 
nogho," said the chief magistrate, with a hearty 
laugh, " by all means to try your hand on your 
own, for your uppers are, I suspect, a little out 
of order; but tell me, sir, how came you to 



maim and excoriate this poor man's hand in this 
manner?" 

" That I did excoriate it," replied the accused^ 
" is true, most true ; ' the very head and front of 
my offence hath this extent — ^no more ;* but what 
right had he to thrust his finger through my 
latch-hole? This Mr. Tarquin O'Toole came 
peering through the door of my cvbicvlum^ and 
upon what pretence? in search of my chaste 
Lucreqe : — 

'' ' He came unto the chamber door 
That shut him from the heaven of his thought, 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more, 
He thought had barred him from the thing he sought.' " 

There was a shout of laughter in the Court at 
this rhapsody, which was considerably increased 
when a voice called out from the crowd, being 
no other than that of the fair Lucrece herself: — 

" Arrah, Tim, I wish you'd hould your foolish 
tongue, and not be giving their worships any of 
your gosther ; 'twas not me, please your lordship,, 
he was afther at all, but afther our bits of fur-^ 
nithur, and that's the long and the short of it." 

*' And, my lord," cried Tim, " what else is 
she but — 

'^ ' My goods and chattels ? she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my bam. 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.' 

She was the furniture he was after, but he 
little thought Brutus was at home. 

VOL. !• K 
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^ CMliHti«s^.ia his leMaagm apson. 
Caught him by the finger, and set him oa^'nng*" 

^I must say;"* sard the dkief magistrate, after 
order had been restored in the Court, which 
Tim's ingeniouff defence had thrown mto^ a burst 
of merriment, " I muBt say, that if the* Bailiff 
came to your ccAitndvm^ as your call it, even 
though to execute a lawful act, with doh. mcik>^ 
in order to effect an entrance^ he- muBt be satis- 
fied with, what he got. I think your case, Mr: 
O'Toole, must be overruled," 

Sir Simeou: took a. dLffierent view o£ the case; 
but the other laagistraAe concurring^ it was 
dismissed accordiogly. 

"What say you now, Mr. O^DonogJao^" con- 
tinued has lordship, " \o> thamsting your finger 
into* your landlady's eye?. There was no dola 
mala in her cass ; she waa perfectly justifiable in 
looking thiEOugh the latch-hole to see if the 
goods were there, aa ^e saw some being carried 
off." 

" My lord," said Tim^ " instead of demanding 
admittanee, as any decent woman would^ she 
began battering in my door, vi et armis ; and if 
my wife, be my household stuff, my room is my 
castle ; and I have a right to defend it against all 
assailants. Besides, how did she know it was 
my finger?'^ 

" Know it?" said Mrs. Maher; "'why; shouldn't 
I know it by the smell of the wax on it? a. bit of 
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my eye." 

" My lord," said Tim, " I'd seoni to d^y it, it 
iTste my finget tkat went into the gawet-window 
of her head story ; but if it did, it was only tit 
for tat, tot she often ptit her finger in my eye — 
so now we're even ; and as to itd being a bit tlie 
worse for it, that's * all in my eye, Betty Martin,' 
as they i^y. Make her take off that bandage, 
and I'll engage it's no worse than the other, and 
that's bad enoagh.'^ 

" Never mind my eye, yoa leatbem^jawed 
villain," said Mrsr Maher, who bad kept in her 
tamper till her beauty was attacked ; ^^ but tmnd 
your own long snout, which I'll catch some day 
or other in the red-hot tongs, and sawther it sd 
tight that I'll engage I'll cure your snufftaking." 

Tim succeeded in this case also, owing to the 
provocation and bad language he had received, 
and was marching off in triumph, his household 
stuff having previously made her escape from 
the riddctde she faneied wa» cast on her, whea 
Siif Simeon said t6 his lordship, 

^^ That man i& as mad as a Maorch hare, and I 
think it is not safe to let him go, without Innding 
him over ta keep the peace to his landlady/^ 

*' And her to keep it to him^" said the magis- 
trate« " Crier, call back Timothy O^Donogho." 

" Timothy O'Donogho, come back into Courts" 
resounded from all sides, 

k2 
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" JSn iterum Crispinus^^^ said he, advancing to 
the table. 

" You must find bail in twenty pounds and 
two sureties in ten pounds each," said Sir 
Simeon, " to keep the peace.'* 

"And you, my good woman, in the same,'^ 
said the Lord Mayor- 
Tim's jaw dropped; he had no one to go 
security for him, and was told he must go to jail, 
when Harry Bingham, rising, said, 

" My lord, my friend Mr. O'Callaghan and I 
will go bail for him." 

Astonishment took possession of the poor 
cobbler's mind at this unexpected act of kind- 
ness from strangers. While the bonds were 
being prepared he expressed his gratitude. 

"Why don't you pay that she-bear," said 
Bingham, "and leave her house?" 

"Ah," said Tim, "that's easier said than done. 
I live from hand to mouth. I left the minister 
some jobs I had been doing for him, on my way 
here, and would have got money enough to pay 
her, but he was out ; see, here's the bill," added 
he, taking a dirty scrap of paper from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

Bingham took the biU, which he read with a 
smile ; then putting it into his pocket, he desired 
Tim to make out another for the minister ; at tho 
same time putting a guinea into his hand, and 
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telling him to pay his landlady, he said that he 
would take the value out in work. 

If the wretched tradesman was astonished 
before, he was struck mute at this fresh act of 
beneficence. He had not seen a piece of gold 
for ages. 

There is, as the poet says, " a tide in the affairs 
of men," the turn of which no man can critically 
tell the time of — ^no more than of the natural ; 
that of this poor crazed individual probably took 
place at the time when it entered into Bmgham's 
mind, after hearing his humorous defence, to give 
him this aid» Be that as it may, the flood of for- 
tune from that time began to flow ; and we may 
here anticipate the course of events so far as to 
say, that in the course of a short time afterwards a 
large shop was opened in Parliament-street, over 
the windows of which appeared, " O'Donogho, 
Boot and Shoe-maker to Trinity College. '* 

After Bingham and the other delinquents had 
entered in bail to appear at the Sessional Court ; 
on their way to the College, the former took from 
his pocket the cobbler's bill ; it was in verse, and 
ran thus : 

" Debtor, the Reverend James Johnson^ Vicarius, 
To Timothy O'Donogho, Calceolarias, 
Five shillings new soling your reverence's honour, 
And galoching the mistress with new uppers upon her; 
Two shillings fresh leathering and belting young master, 
And for heel-tapping miss, and toe-piecing — a tester." 
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But the cobbler's troubles were not ov^ ; on 
his way home he b^eld a large plaeud at the 
Bojal Exchange, offiermg a reward of one 
hundred pounds lor any tidings of the missing 
pK^ceman, or half that sum for sudi privaie 
information as would lead to the convieticm of 
any persons eoDcennid in his detention* 

^^ Fifty pounds/' muttered he to himadf, 
walking backwards toad forwards under the 
tempting offer, as if under the influence of some 
spell ; ^^ 'twould buy leather &r a twdvemoniA, 
'twould enaUe me to move away £rom that sher 
bear, as the gentleman called her truly, and take 
a room somewhere near the College. 

* ' To peadi or not to pecu^ tiiat is the qaestion; 
Whetiier 'tb noUsr in the mind to Miffer 
The 9^ngi ip4 fffwws ^ oataigeoiiB foituney 
Or taie the bribe agiMwt « sea of feroabte^ 
And /obbisiff U to end them.* 

^^ But no," again he muttened, ^^ 'tis the price 
of blood --i- 'tis €88 Mangumarium ^^ A guinea 
honestly earned is worth tea times as much." 

He tock the guinea he had got out of his 
pocket, looked at it, and giving it a wipe with 
his tongue, by way of luck, put it tip again in 
his securest fob, and then taking to his heels as 
fast as he could, as if to run away firom temp- 
tation made bis way towards his upper story 
residence. 

But he escaped not unobserved; a detective in 
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plain «eiotheB, posted near the plaeard for the 
piETpofie, oT^^iieasd Urn irboJe <3f his soliloquy^ 
and pursued him. 

Though Tim liad the nesohition to rettst the 
Uibe, he had m)t i^iough toreaist ihe i^faifiky. He 
stopped ;ttt MxssL MMjbuTjr'fi, at Ihe oomer of Con 
Maricet, and, as if to mmtad himsdf for ills forti- 
tode, called for a glass of the nwdves Se laified 
it wp to the light, looked thrcmgh it with one 
eye dosed, and be£cxre prooeediaig to toss it oS^ 
pronounced this apostit^)^ orep it: — 

^It's oft you made my^frienAs nylbes; 
It's oft you made me wear bad clothes; 
Batoaoe jwuaoe so nfisr mj sose^ 
Gome up, my boy, for down you goes.** 

He was m the act of sending it the same way 
ao loaBy ^hei^ had gone, when a voice died 
out behind him, 

'^ TkmH drink it raw, man — ^it's bad jfor the 
stomach. Make it into punch, as I am going to 
do; the dsy is cold; let's sit down in the tap, 
mheie ^there's a good fire, and have a* chat." 

^' With all mj heart," n^lied the cobUea-^ 
'^ Mr& H^Garry, as old Horace used to say, 

'< ' Fat plenty on the fire^ dUwolve the ooU, 

And fekb two tnmblars of your four-year oldL' ** 

^ Bad times these,'^ said the stranger, aa tiiey 
seated themselrreB, ^ and worse coming; I don't 
know how an honest man eaa get on at jJi, 
unless he meets with a God-send of some kind." 
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"I met with such a one to-day," said the 
other; ^^ a gentleman from the College gave me 
a guinea," 

** Tut, man," said the stranger; "what signi- 
£es a guinea? How long will that last? In- 
deed, if a man could pick up a hundred, 'twould 
save him when the troubles come on. The re- 
bellion will break out in a couple of months, and 
it's then the murdering and starvation will begin 
— ^uch cutting of heretics' throats never was seen 
since Bartholomew's days." 

"God be good to us!" said Tim; "I hope 
not." 

" Why," said the other, " I suppose you are a 
good Catholic, and needn't fear; besides, every 
man should be sworn in, if it's only to get pro- 
tection, for depend upon it, they'll treat a bad 
Roman worse than a heretic." 

" Oh, the wickedness of the times !" said Tim 
— '^ tempora I mores /" 

" I don't know anything of them first persons 
you speak of," said the other, " but I know the 
O'Moores, of the King's County, if it's them you 
mean. I am one of them myself. Do you 
come of that ould stock?" 

" No," said Tim, " I come from the great 
O'Donogho of the Lakes, whose lands were con- 
:fiscated and given to the Fitzmaurices and other 
Saxons of that day." 

" Oh," said the stranger, " the times are coming 
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'when all these lands will be given back to the 
rightful owners. Who knows but you'll have 
your own again?" 

" Gammon, man — gammon !" said Tim, taking 
a long pinch of snuff; " who ever knew a vulture 
to give up his prey, or a Saxon to let go his 
hold?" 

" But they may be made to do it, for all that," 
said the other. 

Perceiving, however, that he had mistaken 
his man, the officer began to change his tack. 

"At all events," said he, "the Government 
are in trouble ; they say there's a great French 
army going to land, and noVs the time for 
every man that can give them a lift to make his 
fortune ; it was only a while ago, as I passed the 
Exchange, I saw a hundred offered for any in- 
formation about M'Cance. I wish I could find 
it out : I'd soon pocket the cash." 

The officer had overshot the mark. Tim saw 
at once that he was playing fast and loose, and 
starting up, called for his bill. In handing a 
sixpence to the landlady, he dropped it, and 
when stooping, the well-known caution from her, 
" 'War Hawk," sounded in his ear ; he darted out 
without waiting for his change, and made his 
way home. 

He went to the minister's in the evening for the 
amount of his bill, but returned not ; nor was it 
till the middle of the following day that his wife 
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got a scrap of paper from him, spring he waB ft 
prisoner w the PrQvo^t gua^'d-hcMife, and directr 
ing her to lose no time in going to tiie College, 
and get Mr. Bingha^a^ ai}d the ininister to do 
fKmething for him. 

The alarmed wife in^;antly aet about eomply- 
ing with these directions, and fortunately found 
both gentlemen at home, who at three o'clock 
met together at the office. 

The Provost-Marshal soon made his a{^ear- 
anoe, and regretted, he alleged, the inutility of 
their vipit, the prisoner being well aequainted 
with, if not au accomplice in the abduction and 
supposed murder of tim policeman ; and haying 
refused to disclose anything, the urgency of the 
times required that means i»hould be used to 
(compel him. 

^^ Means," aaid the clergyman, getting agitskted ; 
" what means?" 

" The triangles," iiaid the Provost ; he then 
rang a small bell, and on the attendant's coming 
in, said, " Tell Sergeant M*MJahon to come in. 
Are the triangles up?" said he, when the official 
entered. 

" They are, sir," was the reply. 

"Tie up the priscmer, Timothy O'Donogho, 
unless he consents to give the required informa- 
tion within a quarter of an hour, and let him 
receive one hundred lashes. Are the drummers 
in attendance?" k 
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"They are, «br/' 

^ Let liim reoeive one hundred more ni this 
tiiae to-morrow^ if he continneB obstinate. If, 
geotlemen, yoo wish to fiee the pris(»er before 
he recebies his punishment, you may/' 

The dergyman, who had tamed quite pale at 
&is mhunmn order, immediateiy went to try 
and persuade the unhappy man to disclose all 
he knew, while Bingham node his way to the 
upper Castle-yard, where, inquiring at the chief 
secretary's office, if Lord Warminster wBfi within, 
he was conducted into an ante-room, and in a 
few seconds ushered into his presence* 

The secretary had been writing a letter, and, 
begsinffthe gentleman to be seated for a few 
mfc^, finish it; on taming round to ring 
for a Hght to seal it, his eye rested on Bmgham's 
face, when he started up, and going oyer, ex- 
claimed, 

^^ My dear Mr. Bingham, I have a thousand 
apologies to make for detaining you; why did 
you not at once make yourself known to me? 
how long smce your arrival in town? I hope 
your governor is well? is there anything I can 
do for you?** 

Bingham told him that the urgency c^ his 
business was so great that he would defer 
answers to all his kind inquiries tiU after be had 
communicated it; he then related the whole 
affair of the unfortunate Timothy, and requested 
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a respite of the pnnisTiTnent until full inquiries 
bad been made, as he was persuaded of the man's 
innocence, and knew him to be a loyal subject. 

The chief secretary immediately despatched a 
note over to the Provost Office, when the officer 
haying returned with the messenger, the secre- 
tary made a minute investigation into the matter, 
which ended in an order for Tun's release, on 
Bingham's pledging himself that he should be 
forthcoming when required. 

The secretary requested Bingham, wh^i he 
had seen the prisoner released, to return to him, 
as he had much to say to him. 

In a short time Timothy was discharged, and 
poured forth his gratitude to his benefactors who 
had delivered him from the " oppressor's wrong 
and proud man's contumely." 

On Bingham's return to the secretary's office, 
Lord Warminster shook him cordially by the 
hand, and expressed much dissatis&ction at his 
not having called on him long before, on his 
arrival m town. 

"In fact, my dear Mr. Bingham," he said, 
" only for you and Captain Bingham I should 
not now be in the land of the living ; that in- 
furiated animal would have precipitated me to 
the bottom of the mountain. I am indebted to 
you both for my life." 

The secretary then made many inquiries as 
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to everything connected with the state of Port- 
na-Curig and Ballyvoola, and expressed his 
intention of paying his friend Lord Louisbourgh 
another shooting visit in the ensuing autumn, 
and taking another day's deer-stalking on the 
Ballyvoola mountains. 

The next morning Bingham found a large 
card of invitation for a state dinner at the 
secretary's apartments at the Castle, for the 
Thursday week following- Being invited to the 
private parties there, he soon quickly advanced 
in fashionable life, which was in some degree 
promoted by a circumstance that took place a 
few nights after his interview with Lord War- 
minster. 

Being posted as sentinel at the College gate, 
with directions to let no unprivileged person 
pass, a chariot, with lighted globes, came driving 
rapidly down from the Castle, where there had 
been a private ball. The coachman not pro- 
ducing iiie warrant of safe passage, he declared 
his orders were peremptory, and that he should 
be obliged to detain the carriage ; whereupon the 
lady inside, who was no other than the beautiful 

Lady I) , letting down the glass, angrily 

demanded the cause of the detention, and in- 
quired if he took her for Wolfe Tone or Napper 
Tandy in disguise? to which he replied, "No, 
madam, but for one much more dangerous to 
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the peace of his MajeBtjr's sabjecta*" Tke lady 
kuiglied heartilj, and taking off her glove, 
offei^ it as a pledge of her loyalty, which being 
most gallantly accepted, and relaMied the next 
day paF»uant to her ladyship'^ invitatioii, he 
became one of her principal admirers, was pre- 
sent at her balls aad parties, and finally got the 
designation of the " Knight of the Glove '^ 

In a few days Tim brought his woric to 
Bingham's roocns, which was pronounced to be 
so well executed, that he got several additional 
orders, upon condition that be sent in his bills 
in hexameters. 

^^ Ah, sir/' said he to Bingham, ^^ you saved 
me from a * sea of troubles' — Thdldsaeh hoMn^ as 
the Greeks say ; I was strij^ed and tied up, the 
drummer had giren the first flourwh in the air, 
and was going to come down with his taws on 
tny back, when the order came: had I got the 
first blow I would never have held up my head 
a^ain ; 'twas a bad turn of the Govemmmt for 
my refusing often to take the United Oath." 

** The Thdldseeh koMn I saved you from," said 
Bingham, '^ might well have been called the 
^Pold-fiog-boto The-ldshee.^ Go home now, and 
take care how you are caught again soliloquizing 
near a poGce-offioe ; we'll see what can be done 
to soothe your hurt feelings." 

A subscription was set on foot, which amounted 
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to such a considerable snm, that Timothy was 
enabled to take a ground-floor near the College, 
and employ a couple of journeymen; but, for 
reasons best known to himself, he declined for 
some time moving from his cithiculum next the 
slates. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'' Hethinks he has no drowning marks upon him ; 
His complexion is perfect gallows. 

He'll be hanged yet; 

Though every drop of water swear against it, 

And gape at wid'st to glut him." 

Tempest, 

M*FiNN, to whose further proceedings we must 
now revert, remained the whole of the week suc- 
ceeding the deeds of violence and bloodshed he 
had committed, secluded in his den, going out 
only at night, and wandering like a disturbed 
spirit through the low waste grounds that lay by 
the river-side, which, they being then but imper- 
fectly enclosed, were flooded at every spring 
tide ; where he might have been supposed to have 
held communication with the foe of mankind, for 
he was truly one of his agents, suggesting the 
lines of the poet : — 

" I have heard how desperate wretches like myself, 
Have wandered out at this dead time of night. 
And met the foe of mankind in his walks.' 

Otway. 
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At the end of the week his landlady brought 
him a piece of paper found thrust through the 
keyhole of the outside door, and asked if it was 
for him ; he quickly perceived the purport of it, 
written in the cipher of the Provincial Com- 
mittee, desiring him to repair that night to the 
old Castle of Bagot Eath, on the Black Rock 
road, where he would meet a person who would 
deliver his full instructions, with which he was 
to set out immediately. 

When the appointed time approached, he took 
from his portmanteau his pistols, one of which 
had so lately been used in committing the foul 
deed of vengeance mentioned in the newspaper; 
having not only charged them on that occasion 
with a brace of bullets, but with the one cut in 
two which had been discharged at himself, and 
rammed them each down with the divided war- 
rant, as if in defiance of all law, human and 
divine ; he examined the undischarged one, and 
fresh priming, laid it beside the other on the 
table ; when setting out, however, he by mistake 
placed the unloaded one in his breast pocket, and 
put the other back, and locked it carefully up. 

In order to avoid all risks, he made his way 
along the north bank of the river, till he came 
to its extreme end, opposite the embouchure of 
the smaller river Dodder; here, giving a low 
whistle, the ferry-boat put out from the opposite 
side, and pulled across. The evening was cleai*, 
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and the moon ahone brightly on the current of 
the river, which, it being the time of the ^pringB, 
«nd mueh Birollen by the late thavr^ rushed im- 
petuoufily doiv^n at nearly low ^ateir. 

Having made his agreemeoxt ^^h tlihe ierrr- 
^en to L^ehkiaarTs and bad. ^i^giun mmi 
hour, he seated himself in the .sttem, asid they 
pushed out ; <x» of them, hiD^erer, Ihe remarted, 
«eemed io losep im eye yery intently cxa him tilU 
they came into the most capld pant of the cva> 
rent, wheee jiomeliiiasg ^w^eedag donsm ^mdi it 
struck the «ide of the boat so lioleirtigr as nearly 
to turn her head seaward, and steike tbe oar oui 
of the other's jband, a^ then Tolled a«9ty,jappear'- 
iiag and disappearing agaiai in the iide^ Hibe the 
baek of a hxage porpoise. 

^ Wh&t was that. Toco, that struck die ^at?' 
fiaad Bill Hennesy, die owner. 

^ Badad, I dcm't know," sa&d the other; ''bat 
I was near iosdiiig'tbe oar by it, aaiyhow." 

^' Why didn't 70a strike the hook into it a« it 
passed?'* sail Bill; ^wJiK>ki»ows bwt it waight 
turn up a priae?^ 

^' It's gone down fiiore ^s,'* amd Tom*; ^' hat 
if we pull hard, we'll overtake it before it passes 
tl&e Dodder, where the cross •eurreoEit will delay 
it till we oome up; the gentleman, Vm. sure, 
wont b^radge i&s die time to reach it, and if it 
turns up anything good, why sbure he will get 
his share as well as another." 
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During the whole of this conversation sen- 
8ati(His of ^ fearful nature pervaded the mind of 
die passenger. By the pricking of his conscience 
be Jssieir that sosaething firaught with evil to 
himself was tiheat way gone, and fsdn would have 
s^sonstrated, but fear of exciting Bui^icion 
restrained him; be imagined that some fresh 
sp^ftccmtre with his old foe, not the eflfect of 
aecideirt, but of diabolical ccmtrivance, was at 
hand; some infernal deiice of him whom he 
o£ben feiicied he saw stalking befoi^e him through 
the swampy marshes on the riTer^Mde, and who 
he now supposed was dogging his st^s with 
iMs terribie witness of his crime. His hat was 
literally j!!aised up from his clanuny brow by the 
^pection of his black bristling hair; the cold 
p^raf>ii«tion stood out in large drops on his fe.ce, 
and a ^lewy moisture overspread his whdLe body, 
while he sat enduring a species of agony, to 
which flaying alive 45ould only approa^; for 
though indtirated against all natural appre^ 
bensiim from living objects, he was by so much 
the "more in dread of supematsural. The boat- 
men, however, buoyed up by the expectation of 
booty, paid no attention to him. 

*' We are made men, as sure as a gun," cried 
£iU Heanesy ; " if this turns up to be the body 
of M^Cance, it*s a dead hundred in oar pockets.'^ 

In the mean time they had, by a few strong 
pulls, come up with the rolling mass; Tom, on 
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coming alongside, struck the hook into it. 
"Something in a sack," he cried out to his 
partner. In the struggle to secure it the boat 
was swept down, Tom still sticking bard on, till 
both it and the prize were by the force of the 
tide carried across the river, and left on the mud 
bank at the mouth of the smaller one. 

MTinn was on the eve of leaping out and 
making his escape, but saw no other mode, if he 
should avoid being swamped in the mud, of 
effecting it, than by climbing the wall at the' end 
of the Pigeon-house road, where he knew there 
was a barrier erected and a sentry planted. 

The men now commenced tugging at the 
hook, to haul up the prize, but the grip gave 
way, and they were compelled to strip and get 
out, sinking nearly up to the hips ; having raised 
the burden up on its end, they no longer doubted 
that it contained a corpse. In vain they at- 
tempted to heave it into the boat ; from the slimy 
fitate it was in, it eluded all their efforts. 

" Let us uncover it," said Bill, " and see if it's 
M^Cance; if not, we'll leave it where it is. 
We'll lose the tide, and be obliged to stay here 
tiU flood." 

They proceeded to untie and drag off the 
upper sack, when a sight presented itself which 
struck terror even into themselves. The head^ 
chest, and arras protruded from the remaining 
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one ; the knees had been bent till they touched 
the chin, leaving the body in something of a 
sitting position; the arms were crossed on the 
chest, the hands still grasping their last death 
holds ; and the face, though purged from blood, 
exhibiting the same frightful appearance as in 
the vault. 

The men, unable to lift the body up, made a 
platform or gangway with the oars from the bow 
of the boat, now left on the sloping bank from 
the fast recess of the current. It being nearly 
low water they commenced rolling it up, and 
when half way they raised up the oars and gave 
it a heave in, when it fell heavily against the 
front bench, with the face opposite its old adver- 
sary, who shuddered at the sight and started up, 
from the dread of its rolling over on him. The 
eflfect of the double impulse on the boat was to 
send it stem foremost down the steep mud bank 
before the men could seize it, the oars slapping 
down ; rapidly it shot down and dashed into the 
eddy, where it kept for a short time whirling 
round and round, heaving up and down, till the 
fearful freight at the bow end being thrown 
back from its recumbent position, became firmly 
fixed between its narrowest ribs in a sitting 
position. 

Violent and bloody as had been the death 
struggle between them, yet was it immeasurably 
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less appalliiig to the murderer thtta the silent- 
antagonism now presented in his cold aod r^^ 
fleeting moments. 

Surprise and ccxifasion seized on the boatmen 
at the sttdd^i loss not only of their expected 
prize, bat of their boat — the only means of livelir* 
hood they had ; nor were their conclusions of its 
being the effect of the doings of the great foe of 
mankind less convincing than M^Finn's, with 
this difference, that they were fully persuaded 
that he himself was that personage.. 

^^ I seed that very chap in human sh^^" sidd 
Bill Hennesy, ^^ not once, but several Mghtsy as 
I lay at the other side waiting for Captain 
Morgan, of the Betsy, who dropped down th^ 
river tiiis evening ; I seed him, I say, wandering 
through the low grounds, sometimes up to his 
knees in the water, and sometimes leaping fi^om 
one dry spot to another. He was waiting for 
that corpse of the murdered man wherever it 
was, and when he seed it coming down the river 
he got into our boot to carry it out to sea — the 
curse of Cromwell light down on him and his." 

The story spread like wildfire the next day 
through the quays and purlieus of the doeksy 
and coming to the ears of the Provosts, he came 
down and took the men's depositions relating 
to it. 

A subscription was set on foot, and in d. sh<Hi; 
time they were enabled to turn out another 



bosri^;. Imt no cDDsideratdon would tempt them to 
fetch a stranger across after dark. 

Time and tixle^ ho'vvever ev^enta tastn up, wait 
neither for living or dead ; the- one aa hisj^leasly 
as the other was swept down and* oat into the 
broad expamae of ocean. 

M^Fina would ha^e long before adya>nced and 
heaved this frightfol supercargo overboard^ but a 
panic posaeaaed him ; he imagined the very spirit 
of the bottomless pit was in the boat, embarked 
with himself.. Still on and on they went, the 
boa^ careering through the current, and whirling 
about as if in moekery of its oecupants. 

The gleam of the great lantern on the pier^ 
end gave- the livmg man* a momentary glimpse 
of his fsarfiil situation, revealing to him' at the 
same time the grinning features of his lifeless 
fellow-pasaenger and the glaring eyeballs, as if 
&sed one him; for the immersion in* the eold 
snow water of the Poddle had fixed them in the 
rigidity of the violent death the man had met 
with, before relaxing into their natural position. 

The black mass of surging waters which now 
was clearly visible all round' him was beginning 
to be lashed into a fermentation by a strong 
westerly gale that had. sprung up. The- moon 
had. been overcast by a thick haze, yet emitted 
light sufficient to reveal to him the dwk intermiK 
nable horizon which lay in the distance, rendered 
more black-looking still by a long low sdgment 
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of white foam a-head, from whence proceeded & 
ceaseless roar, arising from the waves, in the 
retreati of the tide, breaking over the bar, which 
appeared like that of a pack of hungry wolves 
howling for their prey. 

Each moment now rendered the foaming seg- 
ment larger to view; as the boat, impelled by 
the rising gale, drifted towards it, it began to 
heave violently, at one time the bow and again 
the stem thrown up. The living man grasped 
the gunnel with both hands finnly; but the 
dead one at one time plunged violently forward 
as if to clutch his fellow-passenger, and then, 
again fell back into his old position. 

In a short time a sheet of foaming spray flew 
over the boat from bow to stem, dashing the 
brine that had drenched the dead man into the 
living man's face. This was repeated three or 
four times, half filling the boat. For a few 
moments all seemed one vast mass of confusion, 
when again she was found in an unbroken but 
agitated sea, having been swept over the bar and 
still onward at a rapid rate, her great breadth in 
the beam having saved her. 

Taking some courage from his unexpected 
preservation, M'Finn now took off his hat and 
began baling out the water, intending when he 
had completed it to send his silent antagonist 
after it. He perceived that, though the course 
of the boat was rapid,^ propelled by the gale, yet 
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that the tide had slackened altogether, from 
which he calculated that the ebb had reached it» 
lowest point, and that with the coming flood 
there was a chance of the boat being swept back 
again on the Merrion strand, or thrown on some 
part of the adjacent coast. He had passed the 
Howth Light, and in some time after caught 
the distant glimmer of another, right in liie 
course the boat seemed to be taking, the gale 
continuing every moment to freshen more and 
more. 

He soon clearly recognised the light on the 
Kish bank, where, knowing a strict look-out wa» 
kept, he determined without loss of time to get 
rid of his unwelcome companion. 

He was now, as he conjectured, within a mile 
of the light; it was blowing fiercely; there 
was no time to be lost ; so rising determinedly, 
though his limbs were nearly paralysed from 
their long immersion in the water, he advanced 
once again on his less powerful, but more fearfuly- 
antagonist. 

It was yet fated that this their last encounter 
in this world was to be marked by another 
struggle for life on the part of the survivor* 

By the reflection of the light, every moment 
getting stronger, he again confronted, as he ad- 
vanced, the glare of the dead man's eyes fixed on 
him ; he had, however, worked himself up to the 
highest point of resolution. 

VOL. I. L 
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He rudied desperately on tlie corpse, and^ 
stooping down^ got both his hands beneath the 
sack, deeply immersed as it was in the water ; but 
it aUpped from him; making another more ener- 
getic heave, he raised it up, and had got the pre- 
ponderating weight of it over ihe gmmel, when, 
from the body of water within the boat heavily 
swagging towards him, caused by the waghta«i 
force exerted, he rolled over the corpse headlong 
into the sea, and the boat turning over, tihe whole 
were plunged into the abyss. 

On touching the bottom he opened his eyes, 
and oould perceive, as he felt himself still being 
swept on, from the force of a current that set 
in against the bank, the light of the beacon over- 
head as if in the act of receding from him, but 
firom his pertinacious fellow-voyager he had 
parted company for ever in this world. As he 
saw a black mass rolling away before him, he 
felt, even in the perilous situation he was in, a 
degree of satisfiaction. 

He again rose to the surface, and beheld the 
light far to the rear : firom the exhaustion he had 
undergone he began to lose all consciousness, and 
was, fix>m tiie weight of his saturated clothes, 
begioning again to sink, when, as he imagined, 
some vast bulk appeared dose alongside him, and 
being suddenly grappled, he was carried alongside 
it in a state of suspension. The wind now blowing 



a fierce gale, his head being jast aboTe the waves, 
which yet swept over him with increaang vio- 
lence, a noosed rope taking him round the throat, 
he was hauled up, perfectly senseless, on the 
deck of a small vessel going down the Channel 
rapidly before the wind : a singular instance it 
was of life being saved by the same means 
so many criminals have forfeited ity but more 
singular still in his own case. 

The saved man, what between half drowning 
and half hanging, had lost all sensation ; how long 
he continued so he knew not, but on opening his 
eyes, by means of a lantern from the roof swing- 
ing backwards and forwards, he perceived himself 
to be in a small berth ; he had been awakened 
from his unconscious state, which had subsided 
into sleep, by the violent creaking and straining 
of the masts of the little brig, and the confused 
noise on deck^ proceeding from the reefing of sails 
and other preparations against the coming storm, 
while the vessel pitched and rolled so violently 
as almost to throw him out of his berth. 

The rising roar of the elements without, acted 
on the dauntless smuggler as it would have done 
on a porpoise snuffing up the gale in order to 
disport himself in the raging billows ; he leaped 
out of his berth, and perceiving a suit of dry 
sailor's clothing lying beside it, he was not long 
m getting into them, and to the no small surprise 

l2 
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of the crew, which consisted only of the skipper, 
his mate, and a cabin-boy, stepped on deck ; the 
horizon all round was as black as pitch, and con- 
tracted into a narrow compass, the sea boiling up 
around like fermenting yeast ; it wanted yet an 
hour of day ; the little vessel was driving away 
rapidly from the effects of a furious gale from the 
north-west. 

" Holloa ! my hearties," he cried, '^ I perceive 
we are going to have a bit of a brush with the 
old north-wester; many's the one I've had with 
him, and as one good turn deserves another, I'm 
come up to lend a hand ; I'm an old 'un at it ; 
man and boy I've been on the element since the 
time I was the size of one of those chickens there 
in our wake. I know how to handle a little 
craft like this, as well as any man that was ever 
afloat." 

Some doubts of this capability at first appeared 
to cross the mind of old Captain Morgan, of the 
Betsj/j bound for the Arklow Bank, which were, 
however, speedily dispelled by seeing the dex- 
terity M'Finn displayed in clewing up the sails, 
and making all ready for the fierce encounter 
coming on with the elements. 

He soon ascertained that the little brig was^ 
from Port Madoc, in North Wales, had been to 
Dublin with slates, and was then on her way to 
Arklow, to fetch home a cargo of fish caught on 
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the bank there — a trip she performed several 
times in the year. 

On came the hurricane, accompanied by heavy 
showers of sleet and snow, which blinded the old 
skipper so, that he was forced to give up the 
wheel to the mate ; and down Channel they went^ 
driven before it, till they came near the Land's 
End. The little vessel was swept from stem to 
bow by the large waves that overtook her in her 
course, and the mate was in turn so exhausted, 
that he was compelled to hand over the wheel to 
M*Finn, who grasped it with the arm of a giant, 
and so effectually did he manage her, that she 
gallantly rode out that fearful gale, in which 
numbers of small vessels along the coast perished, 
and a Park-gate packet went to pieces, with all 
hands on board lost, on Williams-town strand ; 
the little Betay^ of Port Madoc, being seen the 
next morning beating up Channel against the 
same wind, now reduced to a strong gale. 

They soon dropped anchor in the port of that 
beautiful little town, which, with its twin village 
of Tre-Madoc, lies in the most romantic part of 
North Wales, the great Peak of Snowdon, covered 
for a considerable part of the year with its con- 
genial element, overhanging them. 

The old Welshman, who had safely stored 
away all the articles he had found in M'Finn's 
pockets, and had his clothes carefully dried, now 
restored them to him, and insisted on his accepting 



a purse (rf ten golden pieces for the preservation 
of the Betsy^ which but for him, he declared, 
would have gone down ; but the latter, though a 
violent and vindictive man, was, as often happens 
in such cases, of a liberal and generous spirit in 
respect to money, and had been fooiad trust- 
worthy and honest by his employers in faithfully 
applying the sums committed to him: lie re- 
fused to accept a penny, the weight of obligation 
being, he declared, on his side, as but for Captain 
Morgan he would have been safely stowed away 
in Davy's locker. 

He transmitted back from thence to Bond the 
sealed packet he had received from the stranger 
by the hands of Captain Moi^an, which, owing 
to the waterproof envelope it was wrapped in, 
had escaped all damage ; then burning all other 
articles in his possession tlmt might lead to his 
detection, as saich, lately found on O'Coigley's, 
had led to his, and to his subseqnefnt execution, 
and providing himself with a sailor's suit of 
clothes, he •crossed the sands to Haarlach, com- 
mitting his old clothes to the sea on his passage; 
and making his way across England, arrived at an 
old haunt of his on the coast of £ssex, where he 
sojourned at the house of a miller, at a place 
called Little Holland, but who in fact was the 
agent of a large band of smugglers in connexion 
with the opposite coast, one of the most active 
and resolute of which had been MTinn, before 
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he had hired his small craft, the Stormy Petrel^ 
to Wolfe Tone, and other leaders of the Rebellion 
in the North of Ireland, for transmission of de- 
spatches to the French authorities. Here he 
soon got passage in a smuggling cutter, and 
made his way to Eochelle, to join the expedition ; 
where we shall leave him till he turns up again 
in our narrative. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'^ OiplieiiB with his lute made trees. 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing ; 
To his musicy plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun send showers. 
There had been a lasting spring. 

'' Everything that heard him play. 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and lay by. 
In sweet music is such art ; 
Killing care and grief of heart. 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die.*' 



Shasspeabb. 

'' The times have been. 
That when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end on't — ^but now they rise again.** 

Ibid. 

Though Sir Simeon and Lady Bradshaw were 
fitars but of a secondary order in the brilliant 
and fashionable constellation of rank that then 
glittered in the Irish metropolis ; yet their great 
wealth — ^for exclusive of the old salesmaster's 
plum, Sir Simeon had acquired a large profit 
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from his own business — ^their great wealth, we 
repeat, and the splendour of their entertain* 
ments, had always ensured them a large and 
elegant assemblage at their soirees, seasoned as 
they were with a goodly admixture of the scions 
of the aristocracy, and the wits of the clubs and 
law courts, who went there to drink their cham- 
pagne, eat their ices, and laugh at their pecu- 
liarities. 

To gild refined gold has been pronounced a 
ridiculous excess; but, on the other hand, to 
gild lead is but a vain attempt to overlay nature ; 
incapable as it is of receiving fine impressions, 
gilding only brings out into stronger relief the 
obtuseness of its more salient points. So it was 
with Sir Simeon Bradshaw ; his wealth only con- 
tributed to expose more conspicuously the cras- 
situde of his intellect, and his entertainments to 
bring out into stronger light the ridiculous pro- 
pensities of the man. A fool, it is said, if he 
but holds his tongue, may pass for a wise man ; 
but Sir Simeon never would hold his — 'twas his 
world, not of iniquity, for he was a harmless 
man, but of folly; it could not be kept still, 
but was ever employed, either in pajdng cheap 
compliments, which cost him nothing, or in 
committing blunders, which cost others some- 
times a great deal. As an honest drysalter in 
Fleet-street he'd have got on admirably ; but as 
a member of fashionable life, he was a perfect 

l3 
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TJieraites, a laughing^^tock to the Greeks. 
Happy £3r us 18 that provision of society which 
prevents us knowing what others say and think 
of us, and leaves us in the self-sufficieBt enjoy- 
ment of what we think of ourselves. 

Among his other imaged qualifications for 
moving in the sphere that fortune had pitch- 
forked him mto, he considered himself endowed 
with a musical propensity ; he had an ear, cer- 
tainly^ but it was like that which, 'tis said, it is 
difficult to make a silken purse of. He was the 
original upon whom many of the great hoaxes 
of those hoaxing days were played off; 'twas for 
him that the moon's eclipse had been postponed 
for twenty-four hours, and he it was who was 
himself actually eclipsed by being placed by the 
painter behind a ttee in the picture of his own 
country-seat at jBroy, to satisfy him that he was 
not forgot in it. 

He was a tolerable proficient on the bass viol, 
and had had his whole family initiated in the 
mysteries of the sublime art. He was a patro- 
nizer of all musical institutions and public pro- 
fessors; and his coming concert was given to 
inaugurate the arrival in the city of the cele- 
brated singers who had just come over. 

There were five apartments thrown open in 
his house in Rutland-square on the present 
occasion for the reception of company, the deco- 
rations of which were on a superb scale, the 
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eoncerC-room being Imliiantiy ilhrnrinated ; the 
raked plstform at the upper end, on which the 
perfiMrmeis, pablic and prrrate, were to appear, 
being fomiriied intk musical instruments of 
various kinds, conqdcuous among idbich was her 
ladyship's grand piano; surmounted with the 
brilliant device of ^^Ars Musica!^ in cokmred 
lamps on the wall of the pier above. 

A numerous and &shionaUe assemUi^ had 
collected there at the usual late hour that then 
|»revailed ; prmted prc^rammes of the evening's 
entertainmoit were distributed in abundance 
about the room. 

The concert, however, was to cqpen with a 
grand display of the proficiency of the gifted 
lamily idio gave this feast of harmony, whidi 
was not set out in the printed Botificatioiis, in 
order to create the greater surprise. 

It is in striking contrasts to the order of events, 
and the usual course of people's conduct and 
conversation, that the marvellous is found to 
consist ; but in strong inccmgruities and incc^sis- 
tencies, the ridiculous. When, then, the whole 
Bradshaw &mily ascended the raised estrade to 
open the festival, there was a strong tendency 
in many persons present, but especially in one 
cou^e who sat in a comer, to smile; which 
was with some difficulty restrained fircmi open 
laughter when Sir Simeon took up his position 
on a high "seat at the foot of the piano, placed a 
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huge bass viol, standing up, between Ms knees, 
and putting on his spectacles, commenced in a 
curved attitude, after well rosining his bow, to 
tune his instrument, and sound the key-note for 
the performance, which was duly responded to 
by his son on the flute, and her ladyship on the 
piano. 

After the due length of time necessary for all 
professed connoisseurs to put themselves and 
their instruments in order, and that her ladyship 
had run her fingers several times up and down 
the piano, accompanied by her elder daughter, 
while the younger gave a few flourishes with the 
tambourine, the piece began. 

"Doubtless," observed one of the before- 
mentioned couple in the comer, previous to the 
debut, " it is some grand selection from Handel, 
the preparations have been so protracted." 

" I should not be surprised," said the other, 
a female, "from the gravity of Sir Simeon's 
countenance, if it were the ' Messiah.' " 

All further remarks were, however, drowned 
in one loud crash commencing the piece, pre- 
ceded by a flourish in the air of Sir Simeon's 
bow. 

" I protest," whispered the same female voice, 
** it is no other than the ' Battle of Prague,' 
which my old master used to din mto my ears 
till I became sick of the very name of it; its 
repetition now, though under more ludicrous 
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circumstances, I grant you, brings to my mind 
all the horrors I endured from being obliged to 
practise it for two long hours of a winter's morn- 
ing before breakfast, with my fingers all chil* 
blained from the cold ; if there was a law in the 
country for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
those music-masters ought to be indicted under 
it; it gave me a thorough dislike to all long 
pieces, and to this one in particular." 

" Do look at that boy's face," said the other ; 
" when he puts out his tongue to give his flute a 
mellow tone, he reminds me of one of those 
corbel heads you see upon the entablatures of 
old Norman churches; there's one of them on a 
tower of Notre Dame, in Paris, the very fac'^ 
simile of his." 

Their further remarks were arrested by seemg 
Sir Simeon's bow performing a variety of cir- 
cumvolutions in the air, sometimes coming down 
so determinately on Lady BradshaVs high head- 
dress, as to threaten its utter prostration. The 
truth was, that imagining himself a great time- 
master, they being now come to the charge of 
cavalry, Lady Bradshaw and her daughter were 
out-galloping them so, that Sir Simeon couldn't 
keep up ; he therefore rose, not only to regulate 
the time, but to give the auditory some idea of 
the slaughter that was going on, cutting right and 
left with Ms bow, sometimes making a straight 
forward thrust, then a backward, then a cut 
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over the right, and again ov^er the left should^ 
and finally finishing vdth a series of flourishes 
over the head, while the rapid tramp of t^i 
coiaple of fingers below gave fearfol note of the 
havoc that was going on. 

The cannonaLg was mimita% hnitated by 
a succession <£ thumps on the lower keys of the 
;»ano, and on the tambourine, while a series of 
lugubrious sounds, drawn firom the very bowels 
of his instrument by Sir Simeon, with a low 
rumbling aocompaniment on the sheep-skin by 
the young lady, represented to life tiie groazis of 
the dying. 

When the piece was finished, a buzz, that 
might well have been taken by the performers for 
notes of approbation, went through the room. 

The concert then oommemoed in mUty; the 
great public professors of ihe day delighted the 
SLjIy ^th their perfox^tris, iJTvocal 

A young person, who had at that time signa- 
lized himself as a wiiter of Ijric poetiy, and who 
has aiaee then arrived at the hi^iest distinction 
as a poet and mnsidan, captivated the auditory 
with many of his own compositions. 

the sweetest manner, that a great sensation was 
created by the arrival of " The Fitz-Edward" 
and his lady. He was generally known among 
bis party by the name of the " White Kni^t oj 
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MtmsteTj^ an appellation derived to him from an 
ancestor of his in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
who was confined in Birmingham tower. 

The appearance of these ilhistrious persons 
created much excitement in the room, both from 
the prestige attached to thoir names, and from 
the singularity of their costume, as well as their 
striking di«ftn^^ appearance. He was something 
under the middle size, but particularly well 
formed ; there was a brilliancy in his eye, and a 
vivacity in his countenance, which indicated an 
ardent and restless spirit within ; his dress consisted 
of a dark green coat with black velvet collar, lined 
throughout with white poplin, with gilt convex 
buttons bearing the device of the harp toith&uf 
the crown; in the narrow laced tucker of his 
shirt was a brilliant device of the same kind ; 
his hair was unpowdered and cut close, and 
round his neck was a silk handkerchief of a pale 
straw colour, over which the shirt collar was 
turned; he wore diamond buckles in the knees 
of his black lower garments and in his i^-heeled 
shoes. 

His lady, who seemed to be exactly his own 
height, and who spoke with a strong foreign 
accent, was dressed in the court costume of the 
late unfortunate Marie Antoinettes, yet without 
the hoop ; her hair, craped and powdered, was 
gathered up on a high cushion on the crown of 
her head. 
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They had lately come over from the Continent, 
madame having remained in Brussels, while he 
was supposed to have been on some secret 
mission to the French envoy at Basle. 

When the interest created by their arrival had 
in some degree subsided, and the many introduc- 
tions taken place, he detached himself from his 
lady, and retired with 0' Conor into one of the 
window recesses, where they entered into a close 
conference. Madame Fitz-Edward also, after 
she had disengaged herself from the rather over- 
polite attentions of the host and his lady, seated 
herself on a sofa beside lerne McCarthy, with 
whom she had had a previous acquaintance. It 
had been remarked that though O'Conor was 
constantly seen moving like a satellite in the 
sphere of the last-named lady, yet he took no 
seat beside and seldom addressed her. 
^ At the other side of the fair leme was seated 
the young poet, whom a congenial spirit seemed 
to have attracted there ; he had grown up, like 
herself, the child of Irish song, and his melodies 
have since eternalized his country as the land of 
the sweetest vocal music. 

" Some person has said," observed Madame 
Fitz-Edward to the poet, " that in order to know 
the character of a people for pathos and sensi- 
bility, all you have to do is to study the cha- 
racter of their music ; and I partly believe it. The 
people of my country have sentiment enough, 
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but little sensibility; they are light-hearted, 
spirited, and animated, and such is the character 
of their music ; but in a national point of view 
we are not a musical people." 

" The melody of a country, no doubt," said 
the poet, " takes its tone from the character of 
its people, and that, again, not only from the 
political state in which it has, as I may say, been 
educated, but from the natural features of their 
land ; the former cause was conspicuous in the 
Jewisb people: after their captivity, the songs 
of Sion became of the most plaintive and touching 
character ; but both causes have contributed to the 
pathos of Irish song. Seven centuries of English 
oppression have given to their music the plaintive 
tone it exhibits at this day; and the romantic 
features of their country — its wild mountain 
scenery, so diversified with rich and smiling 
valleys; its solitary glens, reverberating the echo 
from rock to rock ; its savage mountain gorges, 
sending up the monotonous roar of the unseen 
torrent below ; nay, even their bleak bogs, over- 
hung with gloom; their humid climate and 
misty atmosphere — ^all these natural features of 
their country, so calculated to foster supersti- 
tion — ^the child of a morbid imagination — ^have 
given their music that quality for moving the 
passions with which it is imbued. An unimagi- 
native people have no national melodies, by 
which I mean the unacquired harmonies which 
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characterize the middle * and lower classes of a 
coantry; and consequently we find that in all 
the countries of civilized Europe where these 
natural features I have been speaking of are con- 
spicuous, there is a peculiar national music ; they 
are especially the lands of song, and the reverse is 
the case in those in which they are iK^t pronoinent.'^ 

The poet had got thus &r in his dissertation, 
when the advance of Lady Bradshaw put to the 
rout all his flints of imagination. After com- 
(dimenting him on the effect his songs had pro- 
duced, she declared herself devoted to the 
science. ^^ I look upon a taste for it," continued 
she, ^^ as almost a sixth sense; at all evepts, the 
veiy perfection of hearing and feeling." 

^' And of tasting, too," said the poet, " as we 
have just experienced in your ladyriiip's p«. 
formance; for our great bard, you know, calls it 
Jhe * food of love/ " 

Whatever bit of point there was in this v&ry 
equivocal com^iment, her ladyship perceived it 
not, for she snuled graciously, and turning to 
leme, said : — 

^ And now, ma chkre tfnfomt^ your turn is come 
to gratify and ddi^t the company with some 
of your toodiing native songs. I have ordered 
your guitar to be brought to t^e SaUe de Concert 
for you. Will you," said she to ihe poet, *'' be 
kind enough to conduct Miss McCarthy to it?" 

^ Oh," said leme, getting quite agitated, ^^ I 
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fear, Lady Bradshaw; I never could undergo 
cruch an exhibition; I diould certainly break 
down : do, pray, excuse me." 

" I cannot, my dear young lady," said she. 
^ Your part in the entertainment is fis^d, and it 
would break through all our arrangements if you 
should disappoint us. Do, pray, stand up ; I'm 

Mr. M win feel the highest pleasure in 

leading you to the Salle de ConcerV^ 

Terror ahnost seemed to have seieed upon 
leme, at the exhibition she was called on to make 
of herself, which was not allayed by the fact, that 
many young ladies had already gone through the 
same ordeal, without flinching. 

^^ If you will permit me," said Madame Fitz* 
Edward, ^^ to be arbiter in the matter, I think 
Miss MH3arthy will not object to fulfil her part 
in the evening's entertainment, if aUowed to per- 
form it where she is." « 

^ And," said the poet, ^ upon one other pro- 
viso, ^at I shall venture to put forward. As 
we have been in full dissertation on Scotch 
and Iri^ song, and as I know Miss MK>arthy 
will favour as with some specimens of the latter, 
we may, I hope, venture to expect some of 
the former from your ladyship, who I know 
excels in singing Bums' swertest songs.^' 

« Agreed," said Lady Bradshaw; « and I shall 
in turn lay you under heavy contributicMis." 

The poet thereupon went to the Salle de Con- 
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cert^ and fetching the guitar, which he ran his 
fingers over to see that it was in full tune, threw 
over the songster's neck the blue silk cord by 
which it was to be attached, 

A strong sensation was created throughout the 
room by the movement, crowds flocked to hear the 
wild airs of Erin, as the report went round that 
she was to sing them in their native language. 

"The Fitz^Edward" and O'Conor had been 
among the first to take up their positions near 
this star of her native land, whose name she 
bore. 

Slightly running her fingers over the instru- 
ment, she sung in their native language some of 
the most plaintive songs of Erin, in a voice so 
clear and harmonious, that it caused a thrill 
throughout the numerous assemblage that stood 
around. 

Fitz-Edward's eyes gleamed with ecstasy, and 
O'Conor, though he had heard them often, was 
deeply agitated; the poet seemed entranced, 
which feeling gave way to surprise, when she 
told him she had arranged many of them to 
English composition, a work he was then con- 
templating himself, and which he has since exe- 
cuted to perfection. 

By this time, whether animated by the nature 
of her subject, or encouraged by the universal 
admiration her performance had called forth, all 
her nervousness had disappeared, and she pro- 
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ceeded to give the following version of one of the 
oldest of her native ballads : — 

" lERNE. 

** Beats there a heart in thee, leme, 

That does not throb for its country dear ? 
Breathes there a soul that does not mourn. 

And shed for her wounds and sorrows, a tear 1 
Oh, lerne, thou land of Heaven's first favour, 

My heart's fondest love on thee I bestow; 
ril think on thy mountains and sweet vales for ever. 

Till death in thy bofM>m lays me low. 

'^ And when in that tomb I find repose, 

0*er my grave let a tear be shed, 
For oft have I wept for my country's woes. 

And oft has my heart for its sorrows bled. 
Then fetch from the mountain the gorse and the heather. 

Fetch firom the valley the wild flower and broom. 
And plant them around me that they may together 

Drop their sweet blossoms down on my tomb.** 

After one or two others of the same nature, 
she handed the guitar to the poet, who on hi& 
return from depositing it where he had found it, 
handed Lady Bradshaw to the piano. 

Her ladyship's forte principally lay in the per- 
suasive style of song, in which some soft endear- 
ing appellation is used in that charmed number 
of invocations which seldom fails of success. We 
have seen how maladvertently one of those ill- 
timed accidents, which will discompose the best 
arrangements, had brought one of her tenderest 
performances to an abrupt conclusion ; here, how- 
ever, no apprehension of any such interruption 
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need be entertained, for ample and capacious 
accommodation had been provided; therefore, 
taking her seat with confidence, she selected 
Bums' irresistible invitation to his "bonnie lassie" 
to go with him to th« " Birks of Aberfeldie." 

Performing the same graceful sweep to and 
from the poet, as on the former occasion, while 
he turned the leaves ; when she came to the invo- 
cation, she repeated it in a manner that would 
have charmed the Seotch bard himself, had he 
been above ground. 



" * Bonnie lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go^ 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go, to tke Birka of Aberfeldie ? 



»»» 



It wa« during this enchanting performance 
that a third person, who had only just arrived, 
joined the couple in the comer; he appeared to 
take no small share of enioyment from the sonff, 
and after it was over, the triowere engaged in at 
amnsing conversation, when Sir Simeon, who 
generally employed his mornings in picking up at 
the clubs and wherever else he could, all the 
gossip about his neighbours that was going on, 
passing, immediately puUed up, and without re- 
Lridfg the ^IL was'itting «xt F*.- 
maurice, in his anxiety for the truth of a report 
he had heard that morning, called out to him 
across Bingham, 

" My dear friend, how d'ye do? Most happy 
to see you — ^hope you've been enjoying yourself." 
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^^ Never more so^ Sir Simeon/' said the other ; 
" I have been highly gratified." 

" By the way, is it true," said he, " the report 
I heard of you to-day at the Eildare-street dub?' 

^^ What was it?" said Fitzmaurice. 

" Why, that you're going to become one of us." 

^^ Heaven forbid!" replied the individual so 
addressed. 

^' Ah, I knew that," said Sir Simeon ; ^* I said 
when they told me of it, says I, ' It is no such 
thing; depend upon it, said I, that Fitzmaurice 
is no marrying man.' " 

Confusion seized on the person so encountered, 
more especially when he cast a side-glance at his 
fair c(»npanion, and beheld her face and neck 
suflFused with crimson. Sir Simeon then for the 
first time saw his blunder, and was preparing to 
flounder still deeper into it, by going to make 
some explanation to the lady, when Fitzmaurice, 
catching Bingham by the shoulders, thrust him 
right between them, at the same time whispering 
in his ear, 

" Do, my dear fellow, for mercy's sake, take 
that Old Man of the Mountain off our backs — 
he'll be the death of us; engage him with any 
kind of nonsense you can to divert his attention 
from the lady — nonsense will do the business 
more effectually than sense." 

" If nonsense will effect your purpose," said 
Bingham, " I'll cram him with it." 
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"Sir Simeon, how d'ye do?' said Bingham, 
turning round. 

" Bingham, I'm glad to see you," he replied ; 
" hope you've been delighted with the singing. 
Wasn't Incledon magnificent in his 'Black- 
eyed Susan?' Ah, 'tis nothing in a private 
room : you should have heard him on the stage, 
as I did in London, when I went on the deputa- 
tion ; he sang it there in character, * en matelas^^ 
as Lady Bradshaw says." 

"And of course the more appropriate," said 
Bingham, "as the song recites the scene in 
which the affecting incident is laid, as being ' All 
in the doum.^ " 

Sir Simeon stared a little at this curious in- 
terpretation. 

" ' All in the Downs,' my dear fellow, it is," 
said he; "not in the down; and it was the 
fleet, the fleet, that was moored there, and not 
the sailor. You could not have been pajring 
much attention to the song when you made such 
a mistake." 

"Downs, Downs," said Biogham; "you're 
right. Sir Simeon, 'tis Downs, What county, by 
the way, are these Downs in? I should rather 
fancy, from the name, it must be somewhere in 
Bedfordshire." 

" County !" said Sir Simeon, with an air of 
triumph ; " why, man, they are in the sea, though 
possibly on the coast of Bedfordshire, as you say." 
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" Not far, I imagine," said Bingham, " frbm 
the borough of Great Snoring^ which you know 
is in Bedfordshire^^ 

Sir Simeon, whose knowledge of English geo- 
graphy did not extend much beyond the great 
stopping-places along the high-road between 
Holyhead and London, afraid to betray his igno- 
rance, gave a kind of grunt^ which might mean 
either, " I do, or I do not know," and was pre- 
paring again to shuffle off to the lady, when 
Bingham said, 

" I had the misfortune not to have arrived 
when the * Battle of Prague ' was played ; I hear 
it was an admirable performance." 

" You had a loss, I promise you, there," said 
Sir Simeon, highly gratified ; " it was, I flatter 
myself, well executed." 

" I regret it the more," said Bingham, " aa 
from my far better knowledge of mediaeval 
history than of geography, I know everything 
relating to that memorable battle. It was there 
that the celebrated single combat took place 
between Fier a Bras^ Count of Flanders, and 
the celebrated Pozzo di Borgo^ who was pressed so- 
hard by his opponent, that he went, horse, armour, 
and all, into the Tigris, at its confluence with the 
Ganges, at which point, Prague, you know, stands. 
{grunt) His body was swept into the Mediter- 
ranean, into which these rivers, you know,, 
empty themselves ; {grunt) and being thrown upr 

VOL. I. M 
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at Gap la Hogg, in tke county of Galwaj, jou 
know, (grunt^) was baned in the netghbouiix^ 
cathedral of Tuam, where his monument atiU 
remains; that Fier a Braa was the ancestor of 
Sir Calder Fiiebrass, and the AitmskrongB of this 
country; and tiiat Pozzo di Borgo the ancestor 
of the De Bw^^ and the junior brandies of that 
family, the Burkes of Marble Hill, St. Clerans, 
and the other numerous (Shoots;, and as there 
always subsisted a strong connexion betweaat the 
Scotch and the Irish, I have no doubt he was ^ 
ancestor also of those ather Btirkes of Aberfeldie 
whcmi Bums so pressingly invites his b(»ink 
lassie to go with him and pay a visit to; and 
which has been so pathetically expiressed by 
Lady Bradshaw in her song; she is indeed a 
perfect personification of that beautiful device 
that glittered over her head." 

Sir Simeon, though somewhat puzzled to 
know how Di Borgo^ under the circumstances in 
which he came to Ireland, could have been the 
progenitor of aU these Burkes, much less of those 
of Aberfeldie, perceiving himself, how^^r, though 
a match for the Trinity man at geograjdity, none 
whatev^ in the history of the Middle A£:es, and 
afraid to show his iterance, askedTmore 
questions, but gratified at the compliment he 
had paid his lady, determined to return it ; and 
perceiving a movement commencing towards the 
supper-rooms, exclaimed. 



*^ Come along, Bingham; as you are a bit of a 
baronet in embryo, I must ask you to hand 
down a lady of quality. Cotm along; I most 
hand down the Lady Mayoress myself^ and have 
no time ;" saying which be hauled him over and 
introduced him to the Honourable Ana^lia Maria 
Twigg, to whom he said, that his friend Mr. Bing* 
ham would take care of her to the supper- table. 

Here was a blunder ; the very person on the 
information of whose servant, Hugh Conroy, he 
had but a few days previously bailed the tra- 
verser to appear at the next commission. Bing- 
ham was at first what they call a little dumb- 
foundered ; the lady herself also did not think 
it possible the handsome and fashionable man, 
whose arm she most willingly accepted, was the 
Mr. Bingham she had experienced so much 
annoyance from; and Fitzmaurice and his other 
friends, seeing the movement, gave Sir Simeon 
credit for what he was incapable of—a ruse tot 
bringing the parties together with a view to 
their reconcUiation. Bingham, however, exerted 
himself so effectually, by amusing and interest- 
ing conversation, to please the lady, who was a 
woman of agreeable wit and humour, that she 
was highly gratified. 

It is not always that awkward blunders lead 
to untoward results ; some of the most fortunate 
events of our lives may be traced to them, either 
en our own part or that of others. It proved so, 
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however, in the case of one of those committed 
by Sir Simeon that night. It brought to a 
speedy edairdsaement a matter that had been 
dangling on for a long time. While the history of 
the Middle Ages was being dinged into Sir 
Simeon's ears, a simple question whispered by 
the gentleman to the lady in the comer, and to 
which the simple answer was given, " Yes, if my 
papa has no objection," brought the matter to an 
issue. 

The gentleman in question was a descendant 
in the younger branch from Nicholas Fitz- 
maurice, fourth Lord of Kerry, who in the time 
of Edward III. joined the ranks of the native 
Irish insurgents against English rule. 

On account of this and similar acts but little 
of the ancient possessions of the family, had 
descended to the present representative, the 
elder branch still holding large inheritances in 
that county. 

- He had been educated for the Bar, and called 
to it, but being of rather an indolent disposition, 
and more addicted to the cultivation of the fine 
arts than to that of the law, and being moreover 
a wit and a poet, he had never made any advance- 
ment in his profession, seldom going to the courts 
till the judges were on the eve of rising, which long 
before his retirement got him the name of the "late 
counsellor ;" and when on the few circuits he went, 
generally arriving in the towns at one end when 
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they were going out at the other, from which he 
got the further distinctive title of " the man that 
was always following the law, but could never 
overtake it." The law, nevertheless, in the end 
dealt with him as capriciously as fortune some- 
times does with her favourites ; for while many a 
hard-working and tulented man was in vain 
striving to propitiate her good graces, she one 
day flung into his lap eighty thousand pounds, 
the bequest of an old bachelor judge, an uncle of 
his. This enabled him to give up the profession, 
and go on the Continent, where he made the 
" grand tour," and indulged his taste for the fine 
arts, bringing home many exquisite specimens 
of veriu. He took a house in one of the most 
fashionable streets, which he furnished elegantly, 
became a member of the leading clubs, a diner- 
out, and an object of special interest with all 
mammas who had daughters to dispose of; but 
eventually fell a victim to the fascinating wit 
and keen repartee of the young lady in the 
comer. Miss Eliza McCarthy. 

After supper there was some admirable glee- 
singing by the celebrated professors there assem- 
bled ; but the rarest gem among them was the 
" Three Blind Mice^^ by the whole of the Brad- 
shaw family. 

Sir Simeon, who sat at the head of the table, 
seized a carving knife, with which he had been 
dissevering a brace of pheasants, and each time 
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the unfoititiiate mice attempted to run, he made 
a correspoadmg flourish of decapitation, to the 
no floaall amusement of the company, and to that 
0f our Mend Bingham in particular, who took 
special deUght in plaj^ng off his mttictsmfi ofu 
Sir Simeon, much to the entertainment of the 
Honourable Anu^lia Maria, seated beside him, 
unconscious as she was at the time of having 
been herself the 4»ib}ect of them in a more 
practical diape. 

*^ Admirable !" he exclaimed^ when it was 
finished. 

^^ I am truly happy," said the gratified knight, 
^^ to find that it has been so highly appreciated 
by «o good a judge." 

*' Well, 'pon my wort. Sir Simeon," said the 
Lady Mayoress, who sat next the host, ^^ I ixmst 
«ay I think yo«r Icntfe would have pe«i much 
petter employed in cttttmg off the tail of that 
greet shentleman sheep of Tarby, they were 
Binging about at the other ent of the table, than 
the heats of those poor little ptint hanimals." 

^^ I thmk, Sir Simeon," luud Bingliam, ^^ that 
you ahcmld have had that some device so ele- 
gantly illustrated in the concert-room in Latin, 
-executed in Greek character over your 'own head 
on that pier, as illustrative of your own admi- 
rable proficiency in singing." 

" Wen, my dear feUcrw," said Sir Simeon, " as 
I have nearly forgotten my Greek, and you are 
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such a proficient in the langoage, send it written 
in the Greek alphabet, and I shall have it in 
luminous characters put up here at our next 
concert, which takes place after Christmas ; it is a 
capital suggestion." 

It was so doi^; and the same glee was exe- 
cuted in fine style at the succeeding concert, 
under its gfittering amices, in happy ignorance 
of its Tery eqmvoral purport. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'^ Though perils did 

Abound aa thick as thought could make them, and 

Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should 

stand unshaken." 

Hervry VI I I. 

Some days after the events we Ixave been de- 
scribing, Harry Bingham received letters from 
his father, in which he was directed to wait on 
Lord Warminster, and present the accompanying 
one, informing him, that from circumstances of 
late occurrence (which he in confidence commu- 
nicated to his son) some hopes were entertained 
of finding a clue to the mystery that had so 
long overhung the destinies of Stephen, who had 
sailed with his regiment for Canada a short time 
previously, and which rendered it necessary that 
he should return immediately; also requesting 
his influence in procuring leave of absence. 

His lordship promised, on the communication 
being made, that the required leave should be 
forthwith granted, and expressed at the same time 
Ms high gratification at the prospect of the dis- 
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coveiy, and his expectation of procuring a staff 
appointment, which would enable him to prolong 
his stay as long as it suited his convenience. 

In order to elucidate those circumstances and 
their origin, we must again revert to an antecedent 
period in the history of the locality in which 
they took place. 

Matters had each succeeding month assumed 
a more threatening aspect in the Balljnroola 
district. A total estrangement had been effected 
between Protestant and Catholic, landlord and 
tenant, employers and employed, and which would 
have extended to more intimate relationships of 
society, had it not pleased Providence to permit 
the spirit of misrule, as he had originated, so to 
abate the evil, by the removal of the cause of it. 

Nearly to every village in the country there 
was at this time attached a licensed fool, or 
rather shrewd knave, who had the privilege of free 
entrh into every kitchen, and sometimes during 
its absence of performing the office of turn-spit ; 
frequently, too, after dinner that of thrusting his 
shock — as his head of short, thick, matted hair was 
called — ^in at the dining-room door, and if not re- 
pulsed, as he seldom was — ^for his caustic remarks 
seldom fiSiiled to amuse the company — of following 
it with the remainder of his motley-looking figure. 

The privileged omadhaun^ at this time, of the 
village, was called " Shamus-na-hatha ;" he had 
incurred the displeasure of the coadjutor, by a 
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piece of impertinence bordering on the blas- 
phemous, for which, after Mass, he experienced 
a taste of the Priest's horsewhip. 

Father Matt had jnst concluded the most 
solemn part of the service, when a TCMce called 
out from the body of the chapet-^ 

" Sorra doubt you, I knew wid yer bowin' an' 
scrapin' you'd do de bizness at last." 

Shamus was hustled out by the congregation, 
but the Priest had marked Um, and before the 
day was over inflicted condign punishment on 
him, saying^-^ 

'^ I think, Master Shamus, with my bowing 
and soraping I've done your business." 

" An' who knows," laaid the fool, rubbing his 
shoulders, " but I might do your own yet ?" 

Along with the fool there was frequently a 
superstition of some kind attached to isome place 
in or about the viUage-fidry mounds, haunted 
places, devils' holes, and the like, and such was 
the case with Ballyvoola. 

About a quarter of a mile from the village 
there was a large bog-hole by the roadside, which 
had been there beyond the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant : it was said to be bottomless, and a 
favourite resort of the evil spirit ; the road along- 
side which it lay, extended in a straight line for 
upwards of ten miles across the bog. 

This hole was often seen during the daytime 
to be violently agitated, and the wicked one was 
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been frequently seen to emerge from 
it at night in the shape of a monster kprelhaim^ 
ox duriccme^ of gigantic size, and acamper away 
along the high road, and traiFeise the Yaat bog 
that extended for miles in every direction, with 
two eyes glaring like huge balls of fire, and before 
morning to plunge down again into the hole. 

The reverend gentl^nan had been at a quarter 
sessions to back some refractory tenants on the 
Ballyroda property, in which, however, the 
Bector, who had also attended, waa successihl. 
When on his return home, within a, mile of his 
residence, the latter was fined at, and the bullet 
lodged in the back of the gig; the Priest shortly 
affcer overtook him on horseback, and wished him 
a good night; but the Sector oa passing Father 
Malachi's house, in which the coad^jutor likewise 
abided, perceived his horse standing at the door 
without a rider. 

Old Peter Linehan, the servant, shortly after 
took the horse to the stable, making no remarks, 
expecting that the Priest would return or be 
brought home the next day, as had happened 
before ; but no Priest ever came back on this occa- 
sion ; and the next evening a number of the 
parishioners set out with pine torches, headed 
byShamua,m8eai«hafhim. 

It was suggested by the fool to drag the 
bog-hole for him, which no one but himself could 
be prevailed on to do, fearing to disturb the great 
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leprehaun. The fool, however, dashed in the drag, 
and shure enough, as he said, up came, not the 
ould one, but the identical person they were in 
search of. All looked on with consternation but 
Shamus, who set up a shout of laughter. 

"It's myself that knew, Father Matt," he cried, 
" that with aU your bowin' an' scrapin' you'd come 
to that at last ; you have something else to do 
now besides horsewhippin' poor Shamus." Nor 
was it till many years after that he confessed on 
his deathbed the cause of this knowledge. Enow- 
ing that the Priest was on his way home, he had 
hid himself behind a clump of turf on the oppo- 
site side of the road, with a lighted " laussoge^^ * 
in his hand, and darted out as he was passing, 
pretending to be the great leprehaun^ when the 
horse starting off in the opposite direction, flung 
the Priest, already a little top-heavy, into the 
hole and galloped home. 

It was some time after this, that the Rector 
one morning put a newspaper just arrived from 
the post into his Curate's hand, at the same time 
betraying a look of strong anxiety, and pointed 
his attention to a notice, which ran as foUows— 

"notice to next op Km. 

" All persons claiming to be next of kin to 
Stephen, Earl of Glanmore, save and except the 
Honourable Richard Fitzstephen, claiming to 
ibe heir-at-law to the said Stephen, Earl of Glan- 

* A burning pine brand. 
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more, are requested to furnish their names and 
respective degrees of kindred to the undersigned 
solicitors in a cause now depending in the Court 
of Chancery, in which the said Honourable 
Bichard Fitzstephen is plaintiff, and William 
Wentworth and George Worthington, trustees 
mentioned in a certain deed of trust therein men- 
tioned, are defendants. The said information and 
claims to be furnished before the 1st of March 
next, 1798, otherwise the claimants will be pre- 
cluded fromthe benefit of the decree in said cause." 

M'Loughlin read over the notice more than 
once before returning the paper. 

" I confess," said ^e at length, " it appears to 
me to be a matter of the deepest importance, 
leaving little doubt in my own mind of an inti- 
mate connexion existing between the principal 
person mentioned in that notice and our protSge^ 
in many very important and material instances ; 
but unless we can get stronger testimony than 
we have at present, I fear we could not convince 
a jury of a fact I have myself no longer any 
hesitation about, from coincidences which no 
doubt have not escaped your observation. 

" I have heard mention made," continued he, 
" somewhere of that Lord Glanmore, where I 
cannot now recollect; but shall set my wits to 
work, not only to discover that, but any other 
fact connected with the wreck that I can make 
out ; long ago as it happened, I do not despair 
of picking up some further information concern- 
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ing it; I am sure that old woman on the island, 
from some words she let drop one day when 
speaking to her on the subject, knows more of 
the matter than she chooses to let out. I shall 
probe her again ; but one thing I have reserved 
on, which is to penetrate to the farthest end of 
that cave in which the body of the female was 
found; the waves may have driven in some 
artkies of a durable nature that may have 
escaped the ravages of the elements — possibly 
that silver box might be found yet extant within 
it. I owe it as a duty to that boy," he continued, 
" no less than to you, Mr. Bingham, to risk 
every peril to find a due to his identity." 

A long conference ensued between the parties, 
when it was determined that the fiector should 
write by that night's port to the solicitors on the 
matter, and that the Dominie sihcmld use all his 
exertions to discover &om the widow, or among 
the other persons that lived alcmg the coast, any 
infonnation or token that might throw forther 
light on the matter. 

It was now the commencement of the summer. 
Captain Bingham had joined his regiment at 
Port-na^urig, from whence, when fiiUy equipped 
and completed, it was to proceed to Canada, and 
Harry Bin^bam, having neady completed his 
college course, was shortly expected down. The 
Bominie then, finding the circumstances of time, 
weather, and tide suitable, determined to put his 
acheme of penetrating through the cave, if pos- 
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sible, at once into execntioD, and in a few days 
afberloB conference with the Rector^ passed at 
an early hour in the morning over to tiie island. 

He had provided himself with a tmdeivbox 
and candle, a short garden-hoe to rake away 
the loose irtuff at eithi^ side of him in his pro- 
gress, and further with a loose smoctfrook, 
together with a flask of brandy and a few sand- 
wiches. He was accompanied by a small terrier 
dog, which had attended him on all bis previous 
peregrinations. 

Finding on his arrival that the tide was not 
within a couple of hours of falling low enough 
to permit his ingress into the cave, he proceeded 
towards the old castle, intending to mount the 
watch4;ower, and take a survey of the vast 
watery plain that lay before him. 

The ocean was comparatively calm, though 
the long swell still continued to roll in, breaking 
on the TockB with a heavy booming sound, and 
dashing its spray over them in vast sheets, which 
for a few moments whitened their black ragged 
heads and then left them again in all their native 
savageness. There was a stiff but irregular 
breeze blowing in from the west, smnetimes 
coming in strong gusts and then lulling for a 
few minutes. Herc and there appeared white 
crests on the surface of each swell as it con- 
tinued to roll in, which to the mind of the looker- 
on indicated the approach of a full gale. 

While admiring the magnificence of the pros- 
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pect, his eye caught sight of a white sail at a dis- 
tance, which on turning his glass in the direction, 
he perceived to be the mainsail of a small cutter 
coming in before the wind,and which he soon ascer- 
tained to be that belonging to the two Malleys. 

Having more than reason to suspect that they 
were deeply engaged in their father's old trade, 
he determined to remain there watching their 
movements till the state of the tide permitted 
him to attempt his enterprise. Accordingly, 
mounting the high watch-tower, he awaited 
their approach, concealed from their observation 
by a quantity of ivy. 

In a short time he was enabled to recognise 
the brothers on board, one of them with a glass 
to his eye scrutinizing the shore narrowly. 
There was also a third person holding the tiller, 
unknown to him. 

The little craft shortly ran into a small 
cove that lay about fifty yards to the north of 
the castle, and he soon perceived the three busily 
employed in carrying up out of her hold a 
number of ankers and tubs, with a variety of 
other articles — ^bales of goods and boxes. After 
a little delay they approached the castle laden 
with them, and entered the court-yard, much to 
his apprehension, for he felt assured that if dis- 
covered his life might pay the forfeit of his 
privity to their doings. 

Descending the watch-tower steps, he ad- 
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vanced as cautiously as possible to the apeiture 
in the roof, in order to discover some secure 
place of concealment within, fearing any of them 
might mount up for the purpose of keeping a 
look-out. 

• He soon heard footsteps heavily ascending, 
which seemed to him to turn off somewhere near 
the first apartment over the dungeon ; he then 
conceived he heard some low rumbling sound, as 
if from imder ground, convincing him that they 
had some secret depository for their contraband 
articles within the walls of the castle. 

They continued thus for a couple of hours, 
conveying the whole of the smuggled goods into 
their secret receptacle, wherever that was. The 
Malleys then put to sea again; but, to his no 
small uneasiness, he perceived the third person 
return, and take up his position in front of the 
entrance, pacing up and down the small plat- 
form in firont of it. 

The Dominie had no personal a-pprehension 
whatever of this individual, but he had an in- 
stinctive repugnance to deeds of violence, and a 
natural reluctance to be looked on in the light 
of a spy. He therefore continued in his pre- 
sent disagreeable location, trust'mg to some 
favourable opportunity for escaping from it. 

The stranger at length, after pacing for some 
time up and down, turned into the court-yard, 
and entering the doorway, commenced ascending 
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the steps, when the Dominie again made good 
his retreat up the watch-tower stair to his former 
covert, canying his little companion under his 
arm. 

The other soon stepped out on the roof^ a&d 
drawing out a long telescope, which he had car^ 
ried under his arm, commenced a strict sarvey 
all round the horizosi. 

At length he heard the stranger make a has<y 
retreat and rapidly descend the stair, when, 
directing his own glass in a southerly darectioD, 
he saw two peraons standing on ti^ high rodcs 
which had formed the promontory juttiog out 
into the aea we iubve before spoben of; iheat 
men were soailarly employed, w^tdiisg witk 
their glasses, till after a considerable time the 
little smuggler again made its appearance m the 
distance on her return. At the same time tl» 
stranger was seen to issue hurriedly ont^H^ 
platform below, walking up and down in much 
apparent agitatioQ. 

While keeping his giaas fixed on the IcK^Ders^ 
out on ihe rook, he, in a short time, observed a 
iai^ white sail anddenly to issue iraai behind iit 

as the revenue cutter from Port-na-Ourig ; she 
appeared to have crowded all sail and to be in 
full pnromt of the onuggler. It began to blow 
pretty fresh; it was manifest that the little craft 
had caught sight of her determined foe, for by 
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the splashings in the water, as changing her 
coarse she stood out to sea, he could perceive 
that she was heaving her contrabands over- 
board. 

Owing to the stidShess of the gale, for both 
vessels were now sailing on the wind, it was 
wme time before the cruiser could get within 
reach of her victim, when a first and second shot 
^ell short of her, but a third proved £Eital: it 
xxmst have struck her in the stem, asid raked 
her through, for, to his horror, he saw tibe bow 
rear up in the air, and in a mom^it after she 
went down stem foremost, nor was a vestige of 
her or w^tever living beings had been aboard 
to be Been ; the Bard of Israd's poetiic prophecy 
at the same time ccnning to his mind: '^ Yet a 
little while and the ungodly shall be dean gone, 
thou shalt look sifter his place and he shaU be 
«way." 

The strange sailor, who had witnessed the 
whole proceedings now made a rapid retreat 
along the cliff; the lookers^out had also disap- 
peared from the rock ; evening had set in, aoid 
the fuH moon rose majestically tfrom the deep, 
and ^hone full on the %&me of the disaster. 

Wearied with his long imprisonment, chilled 
to the heart, and dispirited from the &(tal catas^ 
trophe he had witnessed, the iDonume was pre^ 
paring again to descend, w^hen has ear Wte 
saluted with a succession df loud shrieks coming 
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from the far end of the island, and presently he 
saw the bereaved mother make her appearance, 
rushing wildly along the cliff in the direction of 
the castle, her long grey hwr streaming in the 
wind, while she kept wringing her hands and 
throwii^ them wildly up, like the fiibled Banshie. 
As she approached, she ever and anon stopped 
and strained her eyes over the vast watery grave 
which had swallowed up her bairns ; she then com- 
menced again a variety of wild, unintelligible ex- 
clamations, as if cursing the sea and those who had 
been instrumental in burying her sons beneath it. 

At length she seated herself on the step of the 
old doorway, and gathering her knees up to her 
chin, commenced the ^^keen'' for the dead, rocking 
herself to and fro; then again she would break 
out into Wild exclamations, calling down bitter 
curses on the authors of her ruin. 

The Dominie had left his lofty position, and 
advanced towards the aperture in the roof, up 
through which, though he could no longer see 
her person, the words of the mourner were 
carried by the circular stairs, as if by a con- 
ductor. The wind had risen to a strong gale, 
which sometimes drowned her words, partly in 
Irish, and at others swept them more distinctly 
to his ear. There was much of what she said 
unintelligible, from the rapidity with which she 
»IK>ke; some, however, intermixed with her 
howling^ strongly arrested his attention. 
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" Oh, wirra sthrue, wirra sthrue !" she cried ; 
"gad de shin, ohone, ohone! what will I do? 
What will I do at all, at all — ^my boys, my boys, 
my winsome boys ? Oh, what'll your poor ould 
mother do without yees this sorrowful night? 
Oh, deelish, deeUsh musha go coria dia orm 
asthore, that you were ; I'll never see yees again, 
lying in your could wath'ry grave there. Ohone, 
ohone ! it's often I tould you to give up that 
thrade — ^it never throve with your father that's 
dead and gone this many's the year, swallowed up 
in the salt say afore yees. God rest his sowl this 
sorrowful night anyhow ! Oh, Pether, Pether, who 
ever thought I'd see your likely boys in the same 
could grave wid yourself? Oh, cushla ma chree, 
Shamus, Shamus, deep is your sleep this night. 
Ohone, ohone! what's this for? Oh, Michaul, 
Michaul, my Patha gra machree ! ohone, ohone ! 
why did you go and lave your poor ould mother 
all alone ? Och, Pether, Pether ! I knew there'id 
come no luck nor grace to you and yours, since 
that ill-starred night that the big forin' vessel 
came in here afther the light of your candle. 
Och, it's often I tould you, Pether, that's now 
with your fine boys at the bottom of the say, 
that you'd bring us all to grief. Oh, thierna, 
thierna, what will I do at all? It's often I 
tould you to go and give up that box to the 
minishter, and you wouldn't ; it brought you to 
grief, and now it has brought your boys to the 
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same. Och^ my grief^ my grief! Ofaone, ahone ! 
they never seen it, thank God, and now never 

This tirade, half in Irish and half m Engiish, 
in tones wild and sometimes frantic, she oon.- 
tinned for some time; it required all the Do* 
minie's acumen of understanding thcnnonghfy to 
comprehend it, bang ignorant of the native Ian- 
guage, which with all his acquirements he had 
never studied; the words, too, being often swept 
off with the strong gusts of wind tiiat were 
carried in from the £ace of the ocean. He had 
heard enough, however, to convince him that 
the disaster which had taken place so many years 
before had been caused by old Peter's diabdical 
machinations, and that the ca^et had &Uen by 
foul means into his hands, and from the con* 
dnding words of the lamentation, was still, it 
could not be doubted, in existence. 

In a littie time, the unfortunate widow was off 
again in the same distracted manner in which 
she had arrived, and M^Loughlin, descending 
from his long imprisonment, hastened back to 
inform the Rector of the strange intelligence he 
had become acquainted with, and the disastrous 
scene he had been a witness to. 

Determined to miss no opportunity of striving 
to penetrate the mysteries which he was now 
convinced the cave was connected with, the next 
morning he again made his way across, directing 
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the boatmea not ta await his return, but come 
back late in the evenbig. 

On hia arrival at the moiith of the cave, he 
fbufid that the tide had retreated sufficiently to 
permit his ^itrance. He penetrated to the 
remote end, and commenced operations by 
sending his little dog in as an avant-caurrierj 
eaarying his hat in his mouth. Having enve- 
loped hunself in his smock-firock and skull-cap, 
which he had used on so many former explora- 
tions, he sent the dog on. For a few moments 
no more was heard of him, till lowering his head, 
he heard him at a great apparent distance yellii^, 
as if in the act of baiting some animal. In a 
few minutes more, the explorer received a sudden 
shock, which laid him on the broad of his back. 
Sooae aoiimal had rushed out between his legs, 
and dashed forward into the sea, which upon reco- 
vering himself he considered could be no other 
than a seaL The dog, though whistled to, paid 
no attentien, but still continued its shrill bark. 

He then commenced his preparations for the 
ingress ; putting his tinder-box in his bosom, and 
taking his hoe in his right hand, he laid himself 
down on hk stomach, and began, like a mole, 
working himself inwards. Beneath him lay a 
stratum, of coarse shingle, which from the narrow- 
ness of the passage, the force of the waves had 
not been able to clear out. This he commenced 
with much labour to rake up on either side, 
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to deepen the bed he was advancing through. 
He had got, as he calculated, nearly two-thirds 
of the way, which proceeded in an inclined direc- 
tion upward, — for he could already see a dark, 
interminable-looking space above him, — ^when he 
found that the opening began to contract so that 
his body nearly choked it up, and deprived him 
of all power of working his arms. At length he 
got so tightly wedged, that he could proceed no 
further, and found that even to retreat was a 
work of much difficulty, which at length he 
began to accomplish, raking down the deposit 
along with himself, with a view of deepening the 
approach. 

On going to the mouth of the cave to ascer- 
tain the state of the tide, he was much alarmed 
on perceiving that it had already risen so high, — 
more time having elapsed than he supposed pos- 
sible, — ^as to bar all hope of a safe return ; and he 
judged that in another half-hour it would enclose 
the entire orifice, and if in double that time he 
had not made good his advance inward, he 
should inevitably be overwhelmed. He lost not, 
however, his presence of mind, though under 
considerable consternation; but a second time 
essayed with all his might the less perilous task 
of working himself through, to that of attempt- 
ing to make his escape round the projecting 
rocks, whose bases were already washed by the 
advancing element. 
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He had now got so far that his head projected 
beyond the narrow guUet m which he found 
himself engorged. But no power that he was 
master of could enable him to work on the 
brawny shoulders that remained behind, or even 
project forward his arms to grasp at any point of 
the rock inside ; his chest became so contracted 
that it was with difficulty he could respire the 
damp air of the vast cavern he now got a 
sight of. He had the satisfaction, however, of 
feeling convinced that his head was above the 
highest range of the tide, though his lower 
extremities might yet be exposed to the fury of 
the inrushing waves, which he heard bowling in 
succession, like a pack of raging wolves, up 
behind him ; and though despairing of making 
further progress, he trusted that if he could 
maintain his present position, oppressive as it 
was, until the retreat of the tide, he might be 
able to make good his own with it. 

Large drops of perspiration trickled down 
from his forehead, and almost blinded him, from * 
the violent exertions he had made, and were only 
dissipated by the rush of cold air which, with 
increasing impetuosity, as it underwent greater 
compression from each advancing wave, was 
propelled into the inner cavern through the 
apertures in the rock at either side of him. 

At this time his little companion returned, 
and, as if by way of encouragement, commenced 
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barking and wagging his taU; his master had 

when a violent shock succeeding a heavy booming 
sounds which came up from the dosed-up orifice 
of the outer cave, carrying with it a volume of 
sweeping surge that^inundated him from heel to 
head, deprived him of all further utterance. 
His shoulders had become so compressed by the 
percussion, that the one blade nearly overlapped 
the other behind; his eyeballs were protruded 
from their sockets, and seemed as if glancing 
out flashes of fire; his lungs had become so 
contracted that respiration began to £eu1, and 
consciousness to lose its powers; in fact, the 
poor adventurer could not have outlived his 
present situation a few moments longer, when 
another shock, more violent than the former, 
accompanied by another rushing of mr close to 
his ears, deprived hun of all ftirther sensation. 

How long he remained in that state he knew 
not, but when he came to himself he was lying 
' beneath a low ledge of rocks in the inside cavern, 
with a severe contusion on the crown of his head, 
his body bruised from shoulder to flank, and his 
clothes saturated with water; he had been air- 
shot into it. On casting his eye upwards he 
could see the outline of his fidthful attendant, 
as it sat on the top of the ledge above him, while 
it now and then uttered a low whine. The tide 
had by this time retreated; he &lt he was out 
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of all danger from that quarter ; what further 
he had to incur he knew not ; his first impulse 
was to pour out a prayer of thankfulness to 
Him who alone could (as He had done) deliver 
him from further distress. 

It was one of the proofs of this extraordinary 
man's strength of constitution, that whenever 
in his many perilous adventures he got a 
moment's relaxation from suflfering, he slept. 
When found after three days' wandering in a 
dense fog on M'Gillicuddy's Keek, subsisting 
on berries, he was fast asleep under a pro- 
jecting rock, while it thundered and lightened 
over his head. And likewise, when shut up 
in the vaults of St. Patrick's Cathedral, he 
slept till awakened by the perambulation of 
rats over his body. Here also, drenched as he 
was, and almost mummified by the contusions 
he had received, he fell into a profound sleep, 
his dog crouching down beside him ; having first 
(on the counteracting principle, in the efficacy 
of which he put much confidence) taken a 
pretty considerable draught from his flask ; over- 
powered with the somnolence resulting from 
which, he must have lain the whole day, for 
when he awoke, the evening's tide he found had 
again retreated, and he could scarce distinguish 
a glimmer of light through the aperture. 

He lay still in a kind of wakeful slumber, 
from which he was aroused by the falling of 
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something sounding like a trap-door at the far 
end of the cavern, accompanied by a sudden 
light, the reflection of which appeared on the 
roof of the cave over his head* He raised him- 
self with difficulty, and crept up the ledge of 
rock above him, peeping over which, he perceived 
with much surprise that he was in the smuggler's 
cave. Bales of goods of various kinds, ankers, 
tubs, chests, boxes, and hampers being piled up 
in the £elt end of it, rendered visible by the light 
shed on them from a lantern, which, £rom its 
varying movements, he ascertained was held by 
some person whose figure he could not fully see, 
the Hght only shimng on his fore part, displaying 
the brass buttons of a sailor's jacket. 

Raised up against the side of the cave to the 
roof, was a ladder, down which doubtless this 
person had come. He continued staring at him 
for some time, till the individual raising up the 
lantern to take a survey of the roof, the liffht 
flashing across his featuL, he perceiVed he was 
the same who had superintended the landing of 
the cargo. The stranger then commenced a 
search into all the nooks and crevices of the 
cavern, occasionally raising up the light to the 
roof, and putting his hand into every aperture 
between the rocks, and every fissure in the sides 
and bottom, that he could discover; in this 
manner he advanced down to the opposite side 
to where the Dominie stood, the ledge of rocks 
concealing him from view. 
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The thought instantly occurred to the ex- 
plorer's mind, that either he had overheard the 
old woman's ravings about the casket, and had 
come to search for it ; or, now that her sons were 
gone, that she had revealed to him where it wad 
concealed; and he came to the instant determi* 
nation either to scare him out of the cavern by 
fear, or have recourse to force, if necessary, to 
expel him. 

He accordingly slowly mounted the ledge of 
intervening rock, without being perceived by the 
stranger, so intent was he on his purpose. He 
stood quite upright, his head nearly touching 
the roof, his matted hair standing out from under 
the skull-cap, and his frock hanging about him 
like a wet winding-sheet, with an unlighted 
candle in his hand. 

He continued immovable in this position for 
^lome minutes ; the dog, upon his master's rising 
up, had made his way to the extreme end of the 
cave, and suddenly set up a succession of yells, 
which echoed through it, like one continued howl, 
when the seal, which had again entered in search 
<rf her cubs, made another rush out. 

The man then raised up his lantern, and peered 
forward into the gloom ; on seeing the Mghtful 
figure that stood before him, he dropped his 
light, and springing up the ladder, disappeared 
ihrough an opening ia the roof, banging down 
the cover over it ; making his way across to the 
widow's house, where he sojourned, he declared 
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he had seen her husband's ghost ; that he held in 
his hand the candle of the lantern he hung oat 
on the night of the wreck, the light of which 
was extinguished; that he had come in search 
of the box she had been speaking of; that all 
the dogs in the infernal regions were hunting 
him ; and that he had seen the great Uprehaun 
rush by him into the sea. 

The report the next day was spread through- 
out the village that MaUey's ghost had been 
fieen wandering along the shore, which had the 
effect of deterring people from the place. 

M^Loughlin, on the disappearance of the 
smuggler, struck his own light, when, soon 
finding the stranger's lantern, he placed his 
candle in it, and after taking a survey of the 
place, mounted the ladder with his companion 
under his arm; on rabing up the trap, he per- 
ceived above his head a square shaft, like the 
inside of a chimney, up which he mounted by 
means of cavities or steps made for the feet, till 
his ascent was impeded by a flag, raiung which, 
he emerged from what appeared to have been a 
kind of sink-hole, used in former days for carry- 
ing off the reftise of the castle. 

Issuing forth from this draught-hole, he found 
himself in a dark recess in the old building, 
within which, concealed in a comer, he found 
several ropes and pulleys, the use of which was 
Jtpparent. 

'Twas &r beyond midnight when he arrived 
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at the rectory, where he found the proprietor 
still* sitting up for him; he had sent across 
several times during the evening, but no account 
being had of him, he had got much alarmed. 
On hearing of the discovery of the secret de- 
pository of the lawless men with which the coast 
country abounded, and which had been for so 
many years thus occupied without his knowledge ; 
he said that a tradition had long prevailed that 
such a place was in existence ; that, if discovered 
by any of the country people, it had been kept 
concealed on account of the desperate character 
of the smugglers, but that not being connected 
with the property, he had never instituted any 
search for it. 

The next morning the discovery was made 
known to the collector of customs at Port-na- 
Curig; when the revenue cruiser arriving, 
M'Loughlin conducted the officer commanding 
into the cavern. 

Every search was made at his instance for the 
missing box, but none such was found. There 
was another secret passage discovered, which 
opened out between some rocks in the interior 
of the island, not far from the Malleys' house, 
and which was doubtless the reason they had 
constructed it there. 

The contraband goods were brought to Port- 
na-Curig, and sold by auction. A sum of two 
hundred pounds was awarded to M'Loughlin j 
one of which he appropriated to the poor of th 
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parish, and reserved the other as a maintenance 
for the wretched widow during life. ♦ 

The worthy priest, upon being made ac- 
quainted with the words she had let drop, pro- 
mised to use his exertions with her to induce a 
confession; she persisted^ however, in main- 
taining a strict silence with regard to it, sajong 
she knew nothing '^ at all at all" about it. 

Shortly after these events, Harry Bingham 
had arrived from Dublin; his presence was 
hailed by all parties with acclamations, he being 
a peculiar £Enrourite with the lower, as well as 
upper classes. Some time after his arrival 
he received a note from Lord Louisbourgh, 
requesting him to join a shooting party, con- 
sisting of friends from the metropolis, whom he 
expected down — the grouse seascm being dose 
at hand ; to which having cordially assented, on 
a fine moming he got into his dog-ca^^ weU 
stored with all means and appliances lor the 
destruction, as well of the feathered tenants of 
the mountain, as of the scaly freeholders of the 
lake. 

He had a rou^ mountain-road of upwaids of 
twenty miles to traverse: during the period 
necessaiy for widch we shall take the liberty of 
outgcong him, and introduce our readers into the 
beaatifiil ramantic seat he was £ust iq^praaching, 
as wdl as give a brief acooant of its prc^rietor 
and Ids fimi]^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'' There's nothing I cast my eyes upon, 
Bat shows, both rich and admirable. 

All tiienxnui 
Are kung as if a prisoesB were to dimU here^ 
The gardens, orobards, eTerjthing so cuiiona." 

Shakspeabe. 

PoRT-NA-GuBiG HoiTSE and demesne, as well as 
the adjacent town, and an immense tract of the 
country, extending for miles, weie the property 
of John Delamar, Earl of Louisbourgh. 

The &mily of Delamar had descended from a 
Spaniard of ancient origin, but scanty means, 
named Dahnarinos; he had been a captain in 
the navy of his countiy, but finding no en- 
couragement for his enterprismg spirit in his 
own iLd, had come over to offer his services to 
Queen Elizabeth, who fitted out an exploring 
vessel fi>r him, in which he made some valuable 
discoveries in the South Seas, and brought home 
the first specimen of that aquatic bird called the 
Albatross seen in this country ; which name sub- 
sequently was given to a vessel he commanded 
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under Drake, and assisted in the destruction of 
the residue of the Spanish Armada — ^his conduct 
on which occasion was so gallant that he was 
made an admiral, and presented by the queen 
with a splendid silver vase, on which was en- 
graved in deep relief the albatross, with the 
device beneath, Db la Mas, which became the 
crest and motto of his descendants. 

The house, of cut stone, and square di- 
mensions, was of modem construction ; its heavy 
projecting cornice above being surmounted by a 
stone balustrade, at each angle of which was the 
flying bird, the emblem of the family. It lay, 
with the ample and well-wooded demesne that 
surrounded it, embosomed within an amphi- 
theatre of lofty hills, above which could be seen 
the towering peaks of the two great mountains 
of the country J these hills, broken in several 
places by huge rocky projections, were planted 
to their summits with pines and trees of the 
several fir species, in large compartments ; while 
the ample area beneath was beautiftdly diversi- 
fied with spreading lawns, on which sheep in 
flocks were cropping the rich herbage, an<J 
studded with ancient oak and chesnut, beneath 
which deer were reclining, shaded from the heat 
of an autumn burning sun. 

Within this enclosure, to the extent of a 
couple of thousand acres, the demesne lay, in 
the shape of a horse-shoe, the extreme pro- 
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jections stretching out into the main ocean, and 
terminated by two high promontories; that to 
the north surmounted by an ancient tower; 
while on the southern, beneath which the river 
Curig, passing the little town a couple of hun- 
dred yards above, found its embouchure into the 
main ocean through a natural basin of rock, 
stood a tall lighthouse, of ancient origin also, 
but fitted up and maintained by the proprietor 
with a lantern of revolving coloured lights, for 
the guidance of vessels into the harbour; it was 
so furnished on account of the singularly beau- 
tiful eflFect the alternation of colours produced 
when seen from the mansion windows. The 
gardens rose up in a succession of terraces 
against the breast of the mountain in rear of the 
house, interspersed with green and hot-houses, 
which glittered in the sun's rays. 

In front of this beautiful residence, looking 
towards the sea, there was an inner enclosure, 
extending to its borders, laid out in drives and 
walks, through shrubberies of evergreens planted 
in masses of large extent. 

About three miles out to sea lay the large 
rocky island of Inniskerry, from which the 
barony in the family took its title ; it seemed, 
with its lofty headlands, as if it had been thrown 
-there, like that of Inniscarra, opposite Bally- 
voola, to protect the inner coast from the fury 
of the Atlantic. 
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The family had migrated from the sister 
country at the time of the Revolution, and had 
acquired the large property at present possessed, 
as well by grants from the Crown and purchases 
of the confiscated lands at the public sales in 
the time of Queen Anne, as by marriages. 

Such was the outline of the prospect pre- 
sented to the visitor's eye as his vehicle, crossing 
the bridge that led from the town through the 
massive gateway, drew up at the hall door^ 
while the first beU was pealing out for dinner, 
BXkd who, on entering, was conducted to his 
dressing apartment. 

Bemg speedily equipped, he descended, and 
waA ushered into a spacious library, where sat, 
reading a newspaper, a tall and commanding- 
looking personage, who rose on his entrance, and 
making a bow, again resumed his position, con- 
tinuing his perusal without evincing any dispo- 
sition for further intimacy. 

'*' A cool fellow enough," thought Kngham to 
himself; ^^ I'll see how far I can match him." So 
taking up another paper, while seating himself at 
the opposite side of the fire-place, on the hearth 
of which, warm as the season was, blazed a fire of 
bog deal, and placing his left leg across the knee 
of the right, he commenced his lucubraticHis. 

Once or twice he thought, as he read, he de- 
tected the stranger's eye directed over the top of 
his paper at him, but with that pride peculiar to 
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young persons on their first entrance into life, he 
wa& determined to make no advance whatever to 
a better acquaintance. 

At length the stranger laying down his paper, 
advanced to the window, and returning, opened 
the conversation by that never-failing introduce 
tory topic, the state of the weather, and its pro- 
bable effect on the scent of the birds <m the en* 
suing day, as he anticipated having the pleasure 
of his company on the expedition up the moun- 
tains. 

Bingham, perceiving that the unknown gentle- 
man ha(| descended from his high horse, laid aside 
aU reserve, and engaged in an animated con- 
versation with him on the subject of the wUd 

acquaintance seemed to take a deep interest. 

Some time after the door opened, and Lady 
Louisbourgh, accompanied by her daughter, Lady 
Susan Delamar, entered; after extending her 
hand to Bingham — 

" I believe," said she, '' Mr. Bingham, you 
have not been introduced to Lord Warminster ; 
wiU you aUow me," said she, tunung to the 
latter, " to introduce to you. Lord Warminster, 
Mr. Bingham, the son of a valued acquaintance 
of ours, and the gentleman under whose auspices 
you are to make your first essay as a sportsman 
on the mountains of our country ?" 

There was something of a surprise on the part 
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of both of these persons on the introduction, 
neither the sportsman nor the statesman having 
an idea of each other's proper personality ; though 
the one had frequently heard, since his arrival, 
that it was under the other's guidance, a cele- 
brated sportsman, he was to make his (Ubut on 
the wild mountains of Connaught, and the other, 
though he had never before seen the eminent 
statesman, being well acquainted with his poli- 
tical career. 

" I have already," he replied, " anticipated 
your ladyship in having formed Mr. Bingham's 
acquaintance; though unacquainted with his 
name, our common taste for the same diversions, 
I suppose, had attracted us to each other; how- 
ever, I expect before this time to-morrow, when 
we have killed a few brace of birds in each other's 
company, our acquaintance will have ripened, I 
trust, into an intimacy." 

** You do me much honour, Lord Warminster," 
repKed Bingham, " and most happily shall I un- 
dertake the office appointed me." 

The conversation then took a general turn, 
during which Captain Bingham, who was quar- 
tered at the barracks in the town, made his ap- 
pearance in full regimentals. Bingham, who had 
not seen him since his arrival, was astonished at 
the vast improvement that had taken place in his 
appearance, set off as his fine figure and hand- 
some features were by his military costume ; a 
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close observer might have perceived, too, some- 
thing of embarrassment in his manner, as he took 
the proffered hand of the beautiful Lady Susan, 
and a slight suffusion to steal over her fair 
rounded cheek as she took his ; these symptoms 
of a mutual interest, however, soon passed off on 
both sides, and they entered into an unreserved 
conversation ; but such a close observer was his 
brother (by adoption) that he instantly perceived 
how the land lay. 

" Oh, oh, my fine fellow," thought he to him- 
self, " I knew there was some screw loose in your 
cardial department, when last I was in the 
country, and now I see the source of it ;" at the 
same time that a pleasing sensation crossed his 
mind at the anticipation of what a beauteous 
couple they would make, and how appropriate 
would be the match, were he destined, as there 
was already some opening prospect of, to be 
restored to the position in life, which there was 
little doubt he was entitled to by birth. 

In some time after Lord Louisbourgh entered, 
accompanied by Lord Inniskerry, in his uniform 
as colonel of the newly-raised regiment ; the rest 
of the company soon followed, consisting princi- 
pally of the leading personages of the adjoining 
village, including the Rector and his family. 

Amongst those invited to form the shooting 
party was one person who now made his appear- 
ance ; he was Mr. Thomas Mandeville, the second 
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tson of Sir James Mandeville, of Cong House ; a 
gentleman who, from his various eccentricities, 
was generally known throughout the county more 
by the various 8chriquets these deviations from 
the usual course of men's conduct through life 
had procured for him, than by his patronymic, 
he being generally designated by the lower 
orders, " Mad Tom^^ " The Baccaghf^ and by the 
upper, by the more dignified title of the '^Baron,^ 
from a series of corruptions which in the course 
of our narrative will be explained ; and, lastly, as 
upon all similar occaidons was the case, made his 
appearance, Mr. Richard Fitzmaurice, who had 
travelled down with Lord Warminster in his 
chaise. 

At the sound of a distant gong, a pair of folding 
doors, before imperceptible from their presenting 
the appearance of a continuous range of book- 
shelves, opened, apparently of their own accord, 
and Lady Louisbouigh having arranged her com- 
pany, they proceeded through a long gallery to 
the dining apartment ; this extensive corridor ran 
along the whole side of the mansion fronting the 
sea ; it was floored with polished black oak, in- 
laid with white in diamond patterns, the ceiling, 
painted in (zqua marina colour, being traversed 
by heavy black beams of the same material; 
between the piers of the long row of windows 
were looking-glasses extending from the ceiling 
to the floor ; oppoidte each of these stood a large 
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yase from which branched some rare flowering 
shrub, which^ reflected from the glass, seemed 
to be duplicated; on the opposite wall^ a like 
effect being produced, were ranged in panelled 
compartments the family portraits, beneath 
which were similarly placed the chairs, 8o£els^ 
and tables, of an antique shape and decoration. 

The dining-room, at the far end, was placed 
in the angle of the building commanding a view 
of the lighthouse and distant island on the 
western side, together with the harbour and 
shipping; and of the town and mountain-land 
overhanging it on the southern. The ceiling 
was constructed in compartments, by four heavy 
beams traversing each other, in each of which 
was an oil painting on canvas, copied from the 
works of the most eminent masters; in the 
centre, which was double the size of the others, 
was the Aurora of Guido, which — ^whether from 
accident or design — ^not being perfectly strained 
in its frame, exhibited, when a gush of air 
passed through the room, a waving motion, 
giving the appearance of life to the figures. 
The beams were richly adorned with gUt 
mouldings; and painted, as were the walls, in 
the same colour as the gallery leading to it. 

The rest of the decorations and furniture 
correspcmded. There stood at the upper end a 
high buffet, of a semicircular shape, with re- 
treating shelves, loaded with plate ; on the top- 
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most of which stood an antique vase of richly 
chased silver, with an inscription in ancient 
character, the cover of which was surmounted 
by the &mily device. 

The dinner was such as might be expected in 
a country abounding in game, and a coast stocked 
with the finest fish. 

After the usual preliminaries of the table had 
been gone through ; ^^ What, Louisbourgh," said 
Lord Warminster, " are to be our movements 
for the morrow?" 

" I have ordered breakfiist," replied the latter, 
"at six, and the drag to be at the door at seven, 
to fetch you all, except Fitzmaurice, who is too 
lazy to go, to the Widow Joyce's, at the foot of 
the mountain; the dogs have gone on with 
Paddy Higgins, the gamekeeper. I have also 
ordered my tent from the Bavmoges^ which, if 
you choose to bivouac on the mountain, can be 
sent for; you will find at the widow's a well- 
stocked hamper." 

" It is," said Lord Warminster, " a perfect 
campaign ; are there any red deer on the moun- 
tain? for if we can stalk a few, if you send a 
rifle or two we may send you down a couple of 
haunches." 

" There are not any of the red abori^nal deer 
to be seen now on these mountains," observed 
Lord Louisbourgh ; " when I was a boy there 
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were many ; but, like the red man of America, 
they seem doomed to extermination. Accord- 
ing as civilization advances they retire before 
it, and seem now to have taken up their final 
refuge in the Ballyvoola mountains, of which 
Mr. Bingham can give you a better account than 
I can; they are only to be met with on the 
highest range of those mountains, and seldom 
come down even to the wild ravines and solitary 
glens that abound between them, till driven by 
tempests or snow to look for green herbage." 

" I can not only give you a good account of 
them, Lord Warminster," observed Bingham; 
" but, if you feel disposed to try your hand at 
bringing a couple of them down, I think I can 
lead you to the very spot where you will have 
the only chance." 

" Thank you heartily," replied his lordship ; 
" I have been pretty successful in that way in 
Scotland; I shall be most happy in taking a 
couple of days' trial on your mountains. What 
say you, Fitzmaurice, will you accompany us?" 

" By no manner of means," replied the person 
so addressed ; " the drudgery of deer-stalking is 
too much for my constitution. I shall stay 
here, enjojdng the more agreeable society of the 
ladies, while you are on the mountains." 

" What do you call drudgery ?" replied Lord 
Warminster. "If you ever experienced an 
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electioneering or parliamentary campaign, you'd 
think a week spent on the mountain a delightful 
recreation." 

" Well," said Bingham, " as I expect we shall 
return here on Saturday, after having taken a 
couple of days' fishing at the Bawnogea^ I shall 
write to the governor to have beds ready for us 
on this day week ; and on the following I propose 
starting off for the Gariganore mountains. I 
shall tell him to send on and have beds ready 
for us at his old friend's, who lives in the bosom 
of those mountains, as we shall have to be on 
their highest ridge before dayUght, where I am 
pretty sure of our surprising an outlier in his 
lair." 

"I wouldn't get up at that hour," said Fitz- 
maurice, " if you were to give me the fee simple 
of the mountain." 

" Every man has his price," said Mad Tom, 
the Baron ; ^^ what would you think of the fee 
simple of the fair heiress's hand, who will own 
these mountains some day or other ?" 

^^Yonr plan is not at all calculated," said 
Lord Warminster, with a smile, " to cure our 
Mend Fitzmaurice of his late habits." 

" Nor," said the latter, " does it at all follow 
that because Bingham gives you a day's shooting 
on those mountains, you are to take the liberty 
of intruding into his own preserves." 

" They are no preserves of mine, I assure you," 
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said Bingham ; ^^they are reserved for the 
nobility. Lord Warminster has a better title 
to intrude into them than myself, but he must 
go to Cavendish-square for that purpose." 

^^ I don't know/* said his lordship, ^^ that I am 
so well qualified either, holding my tide, as I do 
as yet, only by courtesy." 

" I feel, however," said Mad Tom, " that I 
have a full qualification, being a Baron of the 
Holy Roman Empire." 

^^ I suppose," said Lord Warminster, turning 
to Lady Louisbourgh, ^^ you consider us as very 
barbarous in thus making pastime of the lives of 
those inoffensive animals." 

Of the very superior and charming personage 
thus addressed, we must, before stating her reply, 
say a few words. 

She had been the daughter of an English earl, 
with but a limited portion ; she possessed great 
personal beauty and accomplishments; high, 
however, as the latter were, they were exceeded 
by the purity of her mind and the benevolence 
i her U, ^ exemplified in her unremitting 
works of piety and charity widely extended over 
the surrounding country. She possessed dignity 
without pride, and consequence without self- 
importance; and while she commanded the 
esteem and respect of all acquainted with her, 
her condescension to those of inferior station 
amounted even to familiarity, without the for- 
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feiture of that deference her rank and high- 
mindedness ensured to her. She had such 
knowledge in adapting her conversation at table 
to the peculiar tastes and habits of life of her 
guests, that she was sure to impress them with 
pleasing notions both of her and themselves; 
those of the least consideration there, being sure 
to meet with the most attention. She was tall 
in figure and beautiful in features. 

" I by no means consider,'' said she, in reply to 
Lord Warminster's observation, " that the legi- 
timate sports of the field partake in the slightest 
degree of either barbarism or cruelty ; in ancient 
times 'twas a work of necessity to hunt down the 
innoxious animals for food, and the noxious ones 
for extermination, and nature has seconded man's 
inventions by supplying suitable animals of the 
canine species for the purpose, which, when the ex- 
termination of the animal they are adapted for the 
destruction of, is complete, dwindle away and 
disappear themselves ; but I'll tell you what I do 
think a barbarous and unnatural sport — 'tis main- 
taining a breed of noxious animals in the country 
of no service to man in any way, but the reverse, 
for the purpose, as you say, of making pastime of 
their lives; nay, sometimes carrying that bar- 
barism to the height of cruelty, by keeping some 
unfortunate animal of the kind, and enlarging it 
from a bag, either to be torn to pieces for the 
sake of idle sport, or again bagged, as they call 
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it, for further acts of cruelty; if it is true, as 
our great poet says, that 

' The sense of death is most in apprehension, 
And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral sufferance £nds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,' 

what must this poor animal suffer ? But there is 
a just retribution always sure to follow acts of 
cruelty; and while we see the sportsmen of the 
mountain, the river, or the lake, enjoying health 
and longevity, you generally see the fox-hunter, 
if he does not anticipate his destiny by breaking 
his neck, sink into an early grave, the victim of 
intemperance, or a martyr to gout or other 
chronic disorders. The only thing causing accom- 
panying pain that I see in shooting on the 
mountains, is the suffering which I think the 
poor old birds must undergo, when they see 
their young, which they have nurtured with so 
much care, destroyed before their eyes." 

"I cannot agree with you, my dear Lady 
Louisbourgh," said Lord Warminster, " in your 
sweeping denunciations against fox-hunters; I 
think it is to that manly sport, among others, 
that the youth of our country are indebted for 
their physical superiority, as well as skill in 
equestrianism, above those of the men of other 
countries ; as also that it mainly contributes to 
keep up a breed of horses in our country far 
exceeding that of any other ; and as to the only 
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objection you have against shooting, I think I 
can remove it ; for even supposing the old birds 
capable of such sensibility as you imagine, which 
I am by no means disposed to admit, it is a 
well-known provision of brute nature, that all 
care and anxiety for their progeny ceases as 
soon as they are able to provide for themselves, 
and it is not till then the sportsman attacks 
them ; wiien that time comes the old ones drive 
them out to take care of themselves." 

^ That decline of i^ural affection for their 
offspring, which you say prevails among the 
inferior creatures," said Lady Louisbourgh, " is, I 
am inclined to think, reversed in human nature. 
I think natural affection first begins to decline 
in the progeny, as other objects, on whom their 
regards come to be fixed, make their appearance ; 
till it becomes faint indeed, and, in many in- 
stances, disappears altogether ; it is ofkener found 
in a descending than in an ascending grade." 

Lady Louisbourgh, thinking she might have 
touched a chord in the heart of her beautiful 
daughter, vrh<} sat at the opposite side of the 
table, looked over at her ; her eyes and attention, 
however, happened at that particular moment to 
be attract^ed in the direction of a large and 
magnificent vase of Bohemian glass, which stood 
in the centre of the table, filled with the choicest 
exotics. 

" We have," continued she, " a sad illustration 
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of the truth of this problem in human nature, in 
the case of old General Blake, the recluse of 
Gariganore, as he is called ; at whose lodge you 
will sleep the night previous to your ascent of 
the mountain ; he was left a widower with one 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved, but she 
abandoned him for a worthless profligate, who 
went to law with him for her mother's property; 
in which, however, he was foiled. This aliena- 
tion so preyed on the old man's mind, together 
with the conviction that he had been overlooked 
by the Government, after his long services in 
India and America, that he retired from the 
world, and having procured a lease of a fertile 
tract in the bosom of those mountains, with the 
privilege of shooting over them, he built a small 
lodge there in the wildest and most unfrequented 
part of that desolate region, where he hears no 
cry but that of the eagle, which builds her nest 
on the crest of the great mountain which hangs 
over his head, and those of the curlew and wild 
swans that come in from the sea." 

" Pray," said Lord Warminster, " is he the 
person who, as Colonel Blake, so signalized him- 
self at the head of his regiment at Quebec ?" 

" The same," said Lady Louisbourgh ; " he 
was promoted to be a General and shelved, 
while many others, who never saw a shot fired, 
were appointed to lucrative posts. He retired 
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in disgust, and it was generally supposed he had 
died." 

While this conversation was going on at the 
head of the table, a no less animated one was 
being held at the foot on the threatening aspect 
of the times. ' 

At length, Lord Louisbourgh, turning to his 
son, said, " Well, Inniskerry, when will you be 
ready for embarkation?" 

" We want a hundred men yet," replied the 
latter. 

" Will Orme," asked Lord Louisbourgh, " ac- 
cept the Majority?" 

"He has declined it," said the other; "not 
wishing to go to Canada." 

" What say you, then," ^aid he, in a whisper, 
" to offering it to Captain Bingham, on condition 
of his raising the hundred men on the Bally- 
voola estate ? Those mountaineers are fine hardy 
fellows, and drawing them out of that country 
will probably save the lives of many of them. 
For if the French land, bringing, as it is said, 
clothing and arms for an Irish contingent, those 
fellows will all join them, and probably be shot, 
or hanged, if they are taken." 

" What say you, Bingham," said Lord Innis- 
kerry, after some further conference with his 
father — "what say you to going with a re- 
cruiting party to the little village of Cariganane, 
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at the foot of the Cariganore range, and getting 
us the hundred fellows we want to make up our 
complement ?" 

It certainly was rather a strange coincidence, 
that at the time these conversations, which we 
have detailed, were going on at opposite ends of 
the table, the Captain's eyes, when addressed, had 
happened to have been turned in the direction 
of that same Bohemian vase that had so engaged 
the attention of the beautiful Lady Susan; it 
stood, in fact, in a diagonal line between them 
both, so as to intercept any stray looks that 
tnight be wandering up and down the table. 

" Captain Bingham is studying perspective," 
said Fitzmaurice, '' through the transparent 
medium of that splendid vase that stands in the 
middle of the table." 

The admirer of the beauties of nature and 
art hearing himself thus commented on, turned 
his face round with something like confusion in it. 

" As glory is to be the goddess whom you are 
in future to worship, Captam Bmgham," said 
Lord Louisbourgh, **I would rather direct 
your admiration to that silver vase of a much 
more substantial kind, which stands on the side- 
table; it was presented by Queen Elizabeth 
to my ancestor for services rendered to his 
country ; in the very fight, however, in the act of 
destroying the Armada, tinder Drake, for his 
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heroism in which he received it, a splinter en- 
tered his side, which never could be extracted, 
and he died in a year after." 

"Verifying," said Fitzmaurice, ^'the poet's 
aphorism, that ^ glory spreads till it comes to 
nought/ " 

After the ladies had retired, the proposition 
was made to Captain Bingham, who engaged to 
procure the men, his Colonel undertaking, that 
when complete, he should be gazetted to the 
vacant Majority. 

It being a fine calm evening, the dusk having 
long set in, Lord Louisbourgh opened one of 
the windows farthest removed from the table. 
It had got nearly dark, but he still declined 
calling for lights. The conversation had turned 
on their next day's amusement, when Lord 
Warminster's attention being attracted to some 
movement over his head, he looked up, and 
beheld a sight which both surprised and charmed 
him. The Aurora^ which had been put into a 
slight undulating motion by the breeze admitted, 
exhibited a crimson colour, which gradually 
lightened into one of a paler and more brilliant 
hue, which last again passed off, and was suc- 
ceeded by another of a bright saffron, and that 
again by white; which process going on suc- 
cessively, while the figures exhibited the ap- 
pearance of life and motion, imparted to the 
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whole the mimic glories of an approaching sun- 
rise. The Illusion was beautiful in the extreme ; 
nor could he account for it, till turning his eyes 
to a large concave mirror that stood over the 
mantel-piece, he perceived that it was so inclined 
as to catch the rays of light thrown in from the 
revolving lantern of the Pharos, just illuminated, 
and concentrate them on the picture. 

The next morning, at the appointed hour, the 
party set off on their expedition, and having 
alighted at the widow's cottage, prepared to 
ascend the mountain. Mad Tom, the Baron, 
having mounted a rough pony, being lame in 
the ankle-joint, from which circumstance he had 
derived some of the appellations in which he 
rejoiced ; from the back of this shaggy animal he 
directed his shots with unerring aim among the 
denizens of the mountain, be they of what kind 
they might. The name of Baron^ by which he 
generally went among his compeers, puzzled 
the Secretary a little at first, never having, in 
the book of the Peerage, met that of " Baron 
Mandeville." His eccentricities, humorous anec- 
dotes, and practical witticisms played off on the 
host of followers and idlers that accompanied 
them up the mountain, afforded the statesman 
infinite amusement, though he himself preserved 
a gravity during them which would have well 
become more rational pursuits ; in these ruses he 
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was well seconded by another individual^ who 
was also a person of rather a scampish turn. 

It will be recollected that Peter Malley, the 
old wrecker, had a third son, who had absconded 
at ten years of age and joined a German juggler, 
since which time, until lately, he had not been 
heard of; when, his employer dying, he returned 
to his native village, where, being a foster 
brother of the minister's son, he was taken in at 
the rectory, and became there a kind of jack-of- 
aU-trades and master of none, but being a 
handy fellow, was of much service where trades- 
men were few;, he could thatch, build, paint, 
and put in a pane, mend shoes, harness, and 
do a , variety of other jobs ; but ventriloquism 
and gymnastics J which he had learned from his 
old employer, he was an especial proficient in ; 
by the exercise of the former he had often struck 
terror into the people of Port-na-Curig. 

Such was the account given of him by Bingham 
to the statesman, as they pursued their arduous 
walk. 

" As to the Baron," said he, " he is a person 
of the same calibre in a higher . point of view, 
being, in fact, a member of one of the oldest 
families in the county ; and as his elder brother 
is of a delicate constitution, and cannot indeed 
survive many years, the Baron is heir in expec- 
tancy to a much more substantial title than the 
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honorary one he at present enjoys ; but he alleges 
that when that time comes, he will never assume 
the family title, but continue to be called* The 
Baron.' How he came by that designation I shall 
tell you. After taking his degree at the Uni- 
versity, being intended for one of the learned 
professions, he went on the Continent to make 
what is called the ' grand tour.' When at Vienna 
he became acquainted with a certain Baron Boch, 
who, though a German, was of a congenial spirit 
with our friend; they led a very wild Ufe there, 
and innumerable were the anecdotes Tom Mande- 
ville told on his return of their adventures and 
escapades. Some time after his return from the 
Continent, on account of the breaking out of 
hostilities, he was returning with his servant in 
his gig from a dinner party in the neighbour- 
hood of Cong, when, the night being dark, and 
having no lights, but possibly being at the time 
possessed with the gift of double sight, he upset 
the gig into a deep quarry by the road-side — ^the 
servant escaped unhurt, but found his master 
quite senseless ; on getting assistance and fetch- 
ing him home, it was found that he had received 
a violent contusion on the head, and one of his 
ankle-joints was broken. An eminent surgeon 
was sent for from Dublin, who trepanned his 
skull, and thereby saved his life, but the ankle 
having received a compound fracture, he has been 
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lame for life ; the seat of intellect, also, was so 
shaken, that at first it was feared, if he recovered 
at all, that he would be quite unsettled in his 
reason ; however, on his restoration, he evinced 
only those eccentricities of conduct which now 
distinguish him ; his company is universally courted 
for the agreeableness of his conversation, the 
genuineness of his humour, and the kindness 
and KberaUty of his disposition. By the country 
people he is called ' Mad Tom,' and ' The Baccagh,' 
which was abbreviated into Bac Mandeville ; and 
from his stories of exploits in the company of the 
Baron of that name, he got the name of Baron 
Boc, which has finally settled down into that of 
* The Baron.' " 

On the return of the party after their week's 
enjoyment of shooting on the mountain, and 
fishing in the Bawnoge lakes, they rendezvoused • 
at the widow's, where the drag and all other con- 
veyances for them, their game, and dogs, were 
found in attendance. While getting ready, the 
widow, who had only buried her husband a few 
months previously, was frightened out of her 
" seven senses" by hearing a voice from her inner 
bedroom, calling out in a hollow tone — " Mary 
Joyce ! Mary Joyce ! Mary Joyce ! I'm come for 
you." The poor woman fell into a fainting fit, 
nor on her recovery could she be persuaded that 
it was not her husband that had come for her. 
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The terror of that voice never left her, till in a 
year after that, on Pat Malley's return from 
London with his master, as will hereafter appear, 
she was obliged to marry him, to protect her from 
the expected nocturnal visit of her first husband ; 
when he found himself possessed of a com- 
fortable farm of sixty acres well stocked, and the 
foot of a stocking full of guineas. 
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